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PREFACE 


Tue Greek text in this volume is based on the 
recension of Schanz, except in the cases of the Mznos 
and the Epinomis, where it follows in the main the 
text of C.F. Hermann. Emendations accepted from 
modern scholars are noted as they occur. 

The special introductions are intended merely to 
prepare the reader for the general character and 


purpose of each dialogue. 
W. R. M. Lame, 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Prato was born in 427 B.c. of Athenian parents who 
could provide him with the best education of the 
day, and ample means and leisure throughout his life. 
He came to manhood in the dismal close of the 
Peloponnesian War, when Aristophanes was at the 
height of his success, and Sophocles and Euripides 
had produced their last plays. As a boy he doubtless 
heard the lectures of Gorgias, Protagoras, and other 
sophists, and his early bent seems to have been 
towards poetry. But his intelligence was too pro- 
gressive to rest in the agnostic position on which 
the sophistic culture was based. A century before, 
Heracleitus had declared knowledge to be impossible, 
because the objects of sense are continually changing ; 
yet now a certain Cratylus was trying to build a 
theory of knowledge over the assertion of flux, by 
developing some hints let fall by its oracular author 
about the truth contained in names. From this 
influence Plato passed into contact with Socrates, 
whose character and gifts have left a singular impress 
on the thought of mankind. This effect is almost 
wholly due to Plato’s applications and extensions of 
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his master’s thought ; since, fortunately for us, the 
pupil not only became a teacher in his turn, but 
brought his artistic genius into play, and composed 
the memorials of philosophic talk which we know 
as the Dialogues. Xenophon, Antisthenes, and 
Aeschines were other disciples of Socrates who drew 
similar sketches of his teaching: the suggestion 
came from the “ mimes ” of the Syracusan Sophron, 
—realistic studies of conversation between ordinary 
types of character. As Plato became more engrossed 
in the Socratic speculations, this artistic impulse 
was strengthened by the desire of recording each 
definite stage of thought as a basis for new discussion 
and advance. 

When Plato was twenty years old, Socrates was 
over sixty, and had long been notorious in Athens 
for his peculiar kind of sophistry. In the Phaedo he 
tells how he tried, in his youth, the current scientific 
explanations of the universe, and found them full of 
puzzles. He then met with the theory of Anax- 
agoras,—that the cause of everything is “ mind.” 
This was more promising : but it led nowhere after 
all, since it failed to rise above the conception of 
physical energy ; this “ mind ” showed no intelligent 
aim. Disappointed of an assurance that the universe 
works for the best, Socrates betook himself to the 
plan of making definitions of “ beautiful,” “ good,” 
“large,” and so on, as qualities observed in the several 
classes of beautiful, good and large material things, 
and then employing these propositions, if they 
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appeared to be sound, for the erection of higher 
hypotheses. The point is that he made a new science 
out of a recognized theory of “ideas ” or “ forms,” 
which had come of reflecting on the quality predicated 
when we say “ this man is good,” and which postu- 
lates some sure reality behind the fleeting objects 
of sense. His “ hypothetical’ method, familiar to 
mathematicians, attains its full reach and significance 
inthe Republic. 

The Pythagoreans who appear in the intimate 
scene of the Phaedo were accustomed to the theory 
of ideas, and were a fit audience for the highest 
reasonings of Socrates on the true nature of life and 
the soul. For some years before the master’s death 
(399 B.c.) Plato, if not a member of their circle, was 
often a spell-bound hearer of the “satyr.” But 
ordinary Athenians had other views of Socrates, which 
varied according to their age and the extent of their 
acquaintance with him. Aristophanes’ burlesque in 
the Clouds (423 B.c.) had left a common impression 
not unlike what we have of the King of Laputa. Yet 
the young men who had any frequent speech with 
him in his later years, while they felt there was 
something uncanny about him, found an irresistible 
attraction in his simple manner, his humorous insight 
into their ways and thoughts, and his fervent elo- 
quence on the principles of their actions and careers. 
He kept no school, and took no fees ; he distrusted 
the pretensions of the regular sophists, with whom 
he was carelessly confounded ; moreover, he professed 
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to have no knowledge himself, except so far as to 
know that he was ignorant. The earliest Dialogues, 
such as the Apology, Crito, Euthyphro, Charmides, 
Laches, and Lysis, show the manner in which he 
performed his ministry. In rousing men, especially 
those whose minds were fresh, to the need of knowing 
themselves, he promoted the authority of the intellect, 
the law of definite individual knowledge, above all 
reason of state or tie of party; and it is not sur- 
prising that his city, in the effort of recovering her 
political strength, decided to hush such an in- 
convenient voice. He must have foreseen his fate, 
but he continued his work undeterred. 

Though he seems, in his usual talk, to have 
professed no positive doctrine, there were one or 
two beliefs which he frequently declared. Virtue, 
he said, is knowledge ; for each man’s good is his 
happiness, and once he knows it clearly, he needs 
must choose to ensue it. Further, this knowledge 
is innate in our minds, and we only need to have it 
awakened and exercised by “ dialectic,” or a system- 
atic course of question and answer. He also be- 
lieved his mission to be divinely ordained, and 
asserted that his own actions were guided at times 
by the prohibitions of a “ spiritual sign.” He was 
capable, as we find in the Symposium, of standing in 
rapt meditation at any moment for some time, and 
once for as long as twenty-four hours. 

Tt is clear that, if he claimed no comprehensive 
theory of existence, and although his ethical reliance 
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on knowledge, if he never analysed it, leaves him in 
a very crude stage of psychology, his logical and 
mystical suggestions must have led his favourite 
pupils a good way towards a new system of meta- 
physics. These intimates learnt, as they steeped 
their minds in his, and felt the growth of a unique 
affection amid the glow of enlightenment, that 
happiness may be elsewhere than in our dealings 
with the material world, and that the mind has 
prerogatives and duties far above the sphere of civic 
life. 

After the death of Socrates in 399, Plato spent 
some twelve years in study and travel. For the 
first part of this time he was perhaps at Megara, 
where Eucleides, his fellow-student and friend, was 
forming a school of dialectic. Here he may have 
composed some of the six Dialogues already men- 
tioned as recording Socrates’ activity in Athens. 
Towards and probably beyond the end of this period, 
in order to present the Socratic method in bolder 
conflict with sophistic education, he wrote the 
Protagoras, Meno, Euthydemus, and Gorgias. These 
works show a much greater command of dramatic 
and literary art, and a deeper interest in logic. The 
last of them may well be later than 387, the year in 
which, after an all but disastrous attempt to better 
the mind of Dionysius of Syracuse, he returned to 
Athens, and, now forty years of age, founded the 
Academy ; where the memory of his master was to 
be perpetuated by continuing and expanding the 
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Socratic discussions among the elect of the new 
generation. The rivalry of this private college with 
the professional school of Isocrates is discernible 
in the subject and tone of the Gorgias. Plato 
carried on the direction of the Academy till his 
death, at eighty-one, in 346; save that half-way 
through this period (367) he accepted the invitation 
of his friend Dion to undertake the instruction of the 
younger Dionysius at Syracuse. The elder tyrant 
had been annoyed by the Socratic freedom of Plato’s 
talk : now it was a wayward youth who refused the 
yoke of a systematic training. What that training 
was like we see in the Republic, where true political 
wisdom is approached by an arduous ascent through 
mathematics, logic, and metaphysics. Plato returned, 
with less hopes of obtaining the ideal ruler, to make 
wonderful conquests in the realm of thought. 

The Meno and Gorgias set forth the doctrine that 
knowledge of right is latent in our minds : dialectic, 
not the rhetoric of the schools, is the means of 
eliciting it. The method, as Plato soon perceived, 
must be long and difficult: but he felt a mystical 
rapture over its certainty, which led him to picture 
the immutable “ forms” as existing in a world of 
their own. This feeling, and the conviction whence 
it springs—that knowledge is somehow possible, had 
come to the front of his mind when he began to 
know Socrates. Two brilliant compositions, the 
Cratylus and Symposium, display the strength of the 
conviction, and then, the noble fervour of the 
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feeling. In the latter of these works, the highest 
powers of imaginative sympathy and eloquence are 
summoned to unveil the sacred vision of absolute 
beauty. The Phaedo turns the logical theory upon 
the soul, which is seen to enjoy, when. freed from 
the body, familiar cognition of the eternal types 
of being. Here Orphic dogma lends its aid to the 
Socratic search for knowledge, while we behold an 
inspiring picture of the philosopher in his hour of 
death. 

With increasing confidence in himself as the 
successor of Socrates, Plato next undertook, in the 
Republic, to show the master meeting his own un- 
satisfied queries on education and politics. We read 
now of a “ form ” of good to which all thought and 
action aspire, and which, contemplated in itself, will 
explain not merely why justice is better than in- 
justice, but the meaning and aim of everything. 
Tn order that man may be fully understood, we are 
to view him “ writ large ” in the organization of an 
ideal state. The scheme of description opens out 
into many subsidiary topics, including three great 
proposals already known to Greece,—the abolition of 
private property, the community of women and 
children, and the civic equality of the sexes. But 
the central subject is the preparation of the philo- 
sopher, through a series of ancillary sciences, for 
dialectic ; so that, once possessed of the supreme 
truth, he may have light for directing his fellow-men. 
As in the Phaedo, the spell of mythical revelation is 
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brought to enhance the discourse of reason. The 
Phaedrus takes up the subject of rhetoric, to lead us 
allegorically into the realm of “ ideas,”’ and thence to 
point out a new rhetoric, worthy of the well-trained 
dialectician. We get also a glimpse of the philo- 
sopher’s duty of investigating the mutual relations 
of the “forms” to which his study of particular 
things has led him. 

A closer interest in logical method, appearing 
through his delight in imaginative construction, is 
one distinctive mark of this middle stage in Plato’s 
teaching. As he passes to the next two Dialogues, 
the Theaetetus and Parmenides, he puts off the 
aesthetic rapture, and considers the ideas as cate- 
gories of thought which require co-ordination. The 
discussion of knowledge in the former makes it 
evident that the Academy was now the meeting- 
place of vigorous minds, some of which were eager 
to urge or hear refuted the doctrines they had 
learnt from other schools of thought; while the 
arguments are conducted with a critical caution 
very different from the brilliant and often hasty 
zeal of Socrates. The Parmenides corrects an actual 
or possible misconception of the theory of ideas in 
the domain of logic, showing perhaps how Aristotle, 
now a youthful disciple of Plato, found fault with 
the theory as he understood it. The forms are 
viewed in the light of the necessities of thought : 
knowledge is to be attained by a careful practice 
which will raise our minds to the vision of all parti- 
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culars in their rightly distinguished and connected 
classes. 

Plato is here at work on his own great problem :-— 
If what we know is a single permanent law under 
which a multitude of things are ranged, what is the 
link between the one and the many? The Sophist 
contains some of his ripest thought on this increas- 
ingly urgent question : his confident advance beyond 
Socratic teaching is indicated by the literary form, 
which hardly disguises the continuous exposition of 
a lecture. We observe an attention to physical 
science, the association of soul, motion, and existence, 
and the comparative study of being and not-being. 
The Politicus returns to the topic of state-government, 
and carries on the process of acquiring perfect 
notions of reality by the classification of things. 
Perhaps we should see in the absolute “ mean ” 
which is posited as the standard of all arts, business, 
and conduct, a contribution from Aristotle. The 
Philebus, in dealing with pleasure and knowledge, 
dwells further on the correct division and classifica- 
tion required if our reason, as it surely must, is to 
apprehend truth. The method is becoming more 
thorough and more complex, and Plato’s hope of 
bringing it to completion is more remote. But he is 
gaining a clearer insight into the problem of unity 
and plurality. 

The magnificent myth of the Timaeus, related 
by a Pythagorean, describes the structure of the 
universe, so as to show how the One manifests 
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itself as the Many. We have here the latest 
reflections of Plato on space, time, soul, and many 
physical matters. In the lengthy treatise of the 
Laws, he addresses himself to the final duty of the 
philosopher as announced in the Republic: a long 
habituation to abstract thought will qualify rather 
than disqualify him for the practical regulation of 
public and private affairs. Attention is fixed once 
more on soul, as the energy of the world and the 
vehicle of our sovereign reason. 

Thus Plato maintains the fixity of the objects of 
knowledge in a great variety of studies, which enlarge 
the compass of Socrates’ teaching till it embraces 
enough material for complete systems of logic and 
metaphysics. How far these systems were actually 
worked out in the discussions of the Academy we can 
only surmise from the Dialogues themselves and 
a careful comparison of Aristotle ; whose writings, 
however, have come down to us in a much less 
perfect state. But it seems probable that, to the 
end, Plato was too fertile in thought to rest content 
with one authoritative body of doctrine. We may 
be able to detect in the Timaeus a tendency to 
view numbers as the real principles of things; and 
we may conjecture a late-found interest in the 
physical complexion of the world. As a true artist, 
with a keen sense of the beauty and stir of life, 
Plato had this interest, in a notable degree, through- 
out: but in speaking of his enthusiasm for science 
we must regard him rather as a great inventor of 
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sciences than as what we should now call a scientist. 
This is giving him a splendid name, which few men 
have earned. Some of his inventions may be un- 
realizable, but it is hard to find one-that is certainly 
futile. There are flaws in his arguments: to state 
them clearly and fairly is to win the privilege of 
taking part in a discussion at the Academy. 
W. R. M. Lams. 


[Nore.—Each of the Dialogues is a self-contained whole. 
The order in which they have been mentioned in this Introduc- 
tion is that which agrees best in the main with modern views 
of Plato’s mental progress, though the succession in some 
instances is uncertain.] 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE CHARMIDES 


Tue subject of this dialogue is the virtue whose 
various aspects we may approach in English with 
the words “temperance,” “ sobriety,” “‘ modera- 
tion,” or “ discretion,” but for which our language, 
after centuries of analysis and definition have 
narrowed the application of ethical terms, has now 
no constant equivalent. The first of these words, 
“temperance,” has been used throughout the 
present translation; but it is necessary to note 
that the intellectual element in the Greek virtue 
of “ temperance ” is not only recognizable from the 
beginning of the conversation, but increasingly 
prominent as the argument proceeds. The Greeks 
always tended to regard a moral quality as a state 
of the reasoning mind; and Socrates’ particular treat- 
ment of “temperance” in this discussion implies 
that he and his circle were even inclined to identify 
it with a kind of practical wisdom or prudence! 
An attentive reader will find no difficulty in per- 
ceiving the salient features of ‘ temperance ”—a 
distinct understanding of it as a whole is just what 
the speakers themselves are seeking—at each turn 
of the conversation. 

* cwppoctvn, indeed, though it came to mean something 
like our “temperance,” originally meant ‘soundness of 
mind,” “wholeness or health of the faculty of thought 
(ppovetv).” 
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The handsome youth Charmides, whom Socrates 
meets in a wrestling-school at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War (432 B.c.), traces his descent 
through his father Glaucon to Dropides, a friend and 
kinsman of Solon; his mother was a sister of Pyri- 
lampes, who was noted for his stature and beauty. 
Critias, son of Glaucon’s brother Callaeschrus, and 
thus first cousin to Charmides, is a man of mature 
age, for he appears as his cousin’s guardian: he 
became famous, or rather infamous, later on as one 
of the Thirty Tyrants ; and together with Charmides 
he fell fighting for despotism against democracy in 
404 p.c. But of these grim and dismal doings, 
which filled Plato (then a youth of twenty-three) 
with a horror of Athenian politics as conceived and 
conducted at that time, there is no hint in this 
brilliant scene of healthful training and ingenuous 
debate. Plato’s own mother, Perictione, was Char- 
mides’ sister, and he seems to record here with 
unmixed pride the goodly connexions of his family, 
from the standpoint of that earlier time of his child- 
hood. He chooses his uncle Charmides as offering 
a likely instance, in the flower of his youth, of a 
healthy, well-conditioned mind in a handsome, well- 
developed body. 

As soon as Socrates catches sight of the youth, 
he is fired with admiration of his grace. But the 
serious interest of Socrates is fixed, as ever, on the 
mind of this attractive person, and he proceeds at 
once to question him on the state of his “soul” 
and the nature of that “temperance ” which is 
necessary for the well-being of the whole human 
organism. Two suggestions of Charmides— that 
temperance is a quiet or sedate kind of conduct, 
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and that it is a feeling of modesty—are in turn 
disproved by Socrates ; a third definition, supported 
by and apparently derived from Critias—that it is 
doing one’s own business—leads Socrates to insist, 
in his habitual way, on the importance of knowing 
what one is doing, with the result that Critias gives 
a fourth definition—self-knowledge (164-5). Socrates 
tries to find out what exactly is the thing known 
by means of temperance, and so procured by it, 
as health is by medicine and buildings by archi- 
tecture. Critias replies that temperance is dis- 
tinguished from all other kinds of knowledge by 
being the science of all the sciences, including 
itself (166). But Socrates shows the difficulty of 
conceiving of any function or faculty as applied 
to itself; it seems to require some separate object 
(168-9). He doubts, therefore, if there can be such 
cognition of cognition; and even supposing this is 
possible, how about cognition of non-cognition, 
which was a part of the suggested nature of temper- 
ance (169)? But altogether this view of the matter 
is too aridly intellectual, and of no practical value, 
for it fails to include a knowledge of what will be 
beneficial or useful (172-3). We find that what 
we really require is a knowledge of good and evil 
(174), and it does not appear that temperance is 
anything like this at all. In the end, we are not 
only left without a satisfactory answer to our ques- 
tion, but have rashly hazarded some improbable 
statements by the way. 

Such is the bare outline of this interesting, if 
inconclusive, discussion. Plato’s main object in 
composing the dialogue was to exhibit and recom- 
mend the process of attaining, or endeavouring to 
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attain, a clear notion of an ordinary moral quality ; 
and as the difficulties accumulate, he takes the 
opportunity of enforcing his master’s tenet that 
all human virtue and well-being must be based on 
knowledge. Our curiosity is first started in one 
direction, and then whetted and turned in another. 
The seemingly profitless search is so conducted that 
we are drawn, as audience of the little drama, to 
partake in a clarifying exercise of the mind, and 
we come away eager to analyse and refine our 
moral ideals. The need of understanding and co- 
ordinating the fundamental conceptions and con- 
ventions of society is the dominant theme of Plato’s 
earlier writings: the scene and subject of each 
conversation are in effect quite casual, and the 
efforts of the speakers have no relation to what 
they may have said yesterday or may say to-morrow. 

Thus the suggestion (161 c), that temperance is 
“ doing one’s own business,” is treated here as a 
puzzling riddle, and is lightly dismissed with some 
unfair play with the scope of the word “ doing” : 
whereas this very suggestion is seriously advanced 
in the Republic (433, 496, 550) as a definition of 
justice. In the same way “self-knowledge” 
(another definition of temperance) is here pro- 
nounced to be impossible, and even if possible, 
useless (166): but elsewhere we often find Plato 
insisting, with earnest eloquence, on the necessity 
and high value of self-knowledge. In the Charmides, 
however, Socrates does not stay to develop that 
familiar theme: for the moment he is only con- 
cerned to point out a difficulty involved in the 
suggestion as applied to temperance. Where he 
does come to an expectant pause, and hints at the 
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right direction for further progress in the search, 
is in the demand for a cognition of good and evil 
(174), although this happens to be outside the sup- 
posed limits of temperance. The train of reasoning 
here is briefly this: granted that knowledge must 
be a main constituent of the virtue of temperance, 
such knowledge cannot merely act or revolve upon 
itself; it must have relation to some external 
sphere, and what we require is a knowledge of good 
and evil in the ends or aims of our conduct, superior 
to any particular knowledge or science pursued in 
our ordinary practical life. This division of sciences 
into the theoretical and the practical is resumed in the 
Gorgias. It is only just mentioned here, and so 
far “ the good ” is nothing more august or important 
than the Socratic conception of “ the useful.” 

We may perhaps regret that in disposing of 
Charmides’ first suggestion Socrates commits the 
logical blunder of arguing that, because temperance 
and quickness are both honourable, therefore quick- 
ness is temperate (159p). No doubt Charmides’ 
failure to protest at this point was brought out in 
discussion at the Academy. Plato would perhaps 
excuse himself by saying that when he wrote the 
Charmides he was more intent on intellectual drama 
than on logical accuracy. He has certainly dis- 
played remarkable skill in bringing out the two 
characters of Charmides and Critias in the natural 
course of the conversation ; and it is worth observing, 
besides, how the vividness of his portraiture serves 
to emphasize, by contrast, the impersonal, dis- 
passionate nature of reason and truth (166 c, 175 p). 
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TA TOY ATAAOLOYT TPOZOQIA 
SQKPATHS, XAIPE@ON, KPITIAS, XAPMIAHS 


"H a La ¢ / > I 8 , 
Komev TH mpotepata éomdpas ex [lorewWatias 
dard Tod orparomédov, olov dé dia xpdvov dpuypevos 
dopevens qe éml tas ovv7beus SvarpuBas. Kat 37) 
Kal eis THY Tavpéov maAatorpay THY KaravTucpo 
TOO TiS BaoiAns iepod eloAAdov, kat avroe 
karéAaBov mavu moAdov’s, Tovs bey Kal dyv@ras 
€mol, Tovs Sé mAciotovs yywpipous. Kai pe ws 
eidov eiowvra e& ampoadoKxyrov, «dOds moppwbev 
nomdlovro adAdos aAAobev: Xawpepav 5é, dre Kal 
paveKos ov, avamndncas €x peowv eer mpdos He, 
Kai pov AaBopevos THS XEtpos, *Q. XwKpates, 7 o 
és, mas eons eK THs baxns 5 _dAtyov dé amply 
pads Gamévat pan eyeyover ev tH Iloredala, Hv 
aprt Hoav of THOE TemvopeEvot. 


1 A Corinthian colony in Chalcidice which was a tributary 
ally of Athens, and revolted from her in 433 s.c._ In the 
next year an Athenian force met and fought a Pelopon- 
nesian force at Potidaea, and then laid siege to the city. 
Thus began the Peloponnesian War. 
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CHARACTERS 


Socrates, CuarrEruon, Crirras, CHARMIDES 


We arrived yesterday evening from the army at 
Potidaea,! and I sought with delight, after an absence 
of some time, my wonted conversations. Accord- 
ingly I went into the wrestling-school of Taureas,? 
opposite the Queen’s shrine,’ and there I came upon 
quite a number of people, some of whom were un- 
known to me, but most of whom I knew. And as 
soon as they saw me appear thus unexpectedly, they 
hailed me from a distance on every side ; but Chaere- 
phon, like the mad creature that he is, jumped up 
from their midst and ran to me, and grasping me by 
the hand— 

Socrates, he said, how did you survive the battle ? 
(Shortly before we came away there had been a 
battle at Potidaea, of which the people here had only 
just had news.) 

2 A professional trainer. 

® There was a shrine of Basile, or the Queen (of whom 


nothing is known), some way to the south of the Acropolis. 
Cf. Frazer, Pausanias, ii. p. 203. 
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In the state in which you see me, I replied. 

Tt has been reported here, you know, said he, that 
the battle was very severe, and that many of our 
acquaintance have lost their lives in it. 

Then the report, I replied, is pretty near the truth. 

You were present, he asked, at the fighting ? 

I was present. 

Then sit down here, he said, and give us a full 
account ; for as yet we have had no clear report of 
it all. And with that he led me to a seat by Critias, 
son of Callaeschrus. So I sat down there and greeted 
Critias and the rest, and gave them all the news from 
the battlefield, in answer to their various questions ; 
each had his inquiry to make. 

When we had had enough of such matters, I in 
my turn began to inquire about affairs at home, how 
philosophy was doing at present, and whether any of 
the rising young men had distinguished themselves 
for wisdom or beauty or both. Then Critias, looking 
towards the door, for he saw some young fellows who 
were coming in with some railing at each other, and 
a crowd of people following on behind them, said— 
Concerning the beauties, Socrates, I expect you will 
get your knowledge at once: for these who are 
coming in are in fact forerunners and lovers of the 
person who is held, for the moment at least, to be the 
greatest beauty; and he himself, I imagine, must 
by now be nearly upon us. 

Who is he, I asked, and whose son ? 

You must know, he replied, but he was not yet 
grown up when you went away,—Charmides, son of 
our uncle Glaucon, and my cousin. 

I do know, to be sure, I said; for he was not to 
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be despised even then, when he was still a child, and 
now, I suppose, he will be quite a youth by this time. 

You will know this moment, he said, both how 
much and to what purpose he has grown. And just 
as he spoke these words, Charmides entered. 

Now I, my good friend, am no measurer: I am a 
mere “‘ white line ”! in measuring beautiful people, 
for almost everyone who has just grown up appears 
beautiful tome. Nay and this time, moreover, the 
young man appeared to me a marvel of stature and 
beauty ; and all the rest, to my thinking, were in love 
with him, such was their astonishment and confusion 
when he came in, and a number of other lovers were 
following in his train. On the part of men like us it 
was not so surprising ; but when I came to observe 
the boys I noticed that none of them, not even the 
smallest, had eyes for anything else, but that they 
all gazed at him as ifhe were astatue. Then Chaere- 
phon called me and said—How does the youth strike 
you, Socrates? Has he not a fine face? 

Immensely so, I replied. 

Yet if he would consent to strip, he said, you would 

think he had no face, he has such perfect beauty of 
form. 
And these words of Chaerephon were repeated by 
the rest. Then,—By Heracles! I said, what an irre- 
sistible person you make him out to be, if he has but 
one more thing—a little thing—besides. 

What? said Critias. 

If in his soul, I replied, he is of good grain. And 
I should think, Critias, he ought to be, since he is of 
your house. 


marking off measurements on white stone or marble: ef. 
Soph. fr. 306. 
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1 el én érvyxave Goldbacher: ért rvyxdver, el éréyxave MSS. 
2 éé0e W. Dindorf: &@e mss. 
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Ah, he said, he is right fair and good in that way 

also. 
_ Why then, I said, let us strip that very part of him 
and view it first, instead of his form ; for anyhow, at 
that age, I am sure he is quite ready to have a dis- 
cussion. 

Very much so, said Critias ; for, I may say, he is in 
fact a philosopher, and also—as others besides him- 
self consider—quite a poet. 

That, my dear Critias, I said, is a gift which your 
family has had a long while back, through your kin- 
ship with Solon. But why not call the young man 
here and show him to me? For surely, even if he 
were younger still, there could be no discredit in our 
having a talk with him before you, who are at once 
his guardian and his cousin. 

You are quite right, he said, and we will call him. 
Thereupon he said to his attendant,—Boy, call 
Charmides ; tell him I want him to see a doctor 
about the ailment with which he told me he was 
troubled yesterday. Then, turning to me,—You 
know, he has spoken lately of having a headache, 
said Critias, on getting up in the morning : now why 
should you not represent to him that you know a 
cure for headache ? 

Why not? I said: only he must come. 

Oh, he will be here, he said. ~ 

And so it was; for he came, and caused much 
laughter, because each of us who were seated made 
room for him by pushing hard at his neighbour so 
as to have him sitting beside himself, until at either 
end of the seat one had to stand up, and we 
tumbled the other off sideways; and he came and 
sat down between me and Critias. But here, my 
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oet classed with Mimnermus and -Archilochus by 
ister ; of. Bergk, Poet. Lyr.* p. 960. 
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friend, I began to feel perplexed, and my former con- 
fidence in looking forward to a quite easy time in 
talking with him had been knocked out of me. And 
when, on Critias telling him that it was I who knew 
the cure, he gave me such a look with his eyes as 
passes description, and was just about to plunge into 
a question, and when all the people in the wrestling- 
school surged round about us on every side—then, 
ah then, my noble friend, I saw inside his cloak and 
caught fire, and could possess myself no longer ; and 
I thought none was so wise in love-matters as Cydias,1 
who in speaking of a beautiful boy recommends some- 
one to “ beware of coming as a fawn before the lion, 
and being seized as his portion of flesh”; for I too 
felt I had fallen a prey to some such creature. How- 
ever, when he had asked me if I knew the cure for 
headache, I somehow contrived to answer that I 
knew. 

Then what is it? he asked. 

So I told him that the thing itself was a certain 
leaf, but there was a charm to go with the remedy ; 
and if one uttered the charm at the moment of its 
application, the remedy made one perfectly well ; 
but without the charm there was no efficacy in the 
leaf. 

Then I will take down the charm, said he, from you 
in writing. 

Do you prefer, I asked, to get my consent first, or 
to do without it ? 

This made him laugh, and he said: To get your 
consent, Socrates. 

Very well, I said; and are you certain of my 
name ? 

Unless I am at fault, he replied; for there is no 
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little talk of you among the set of our age, and I 
remember as a mere child the sight of you in company 
with Critias here. 

That is a good thing, I said: for I shall speak more 
freely to you about the charm, and its real nature ; 
just now I was at a loss for the way to apprise you 
of its power. For it is of such a nature, Charmides, 
that it cannot cure the head alone; I daresay you 
have yourself sometimes heard good doctors say, you 
know, when a patient comes to them with a pain in 
his eyes, that it is not possible for them to attempt a 
cure of his eyes alone, but that it is necessary to treat 
his head too at the same time, if he is to have his eyes 
in good order ; and so again, that to expect ever to 
treat the head by itself, apart from the body as a 
whole, is utter folly. And on this principle they 
apply their regimen to the whole body, and attempt 
to treat and heal the part along with the whole; or 
have you not observed that this is what they say, 
and is done in fact ? 

Certainly I have, he said. 

And you consider it well said, and accept the 
principle ? 

Most assuredly, he said. 

Then I, on hearing his approval, regained my 
courage ; and little by little I began to muster up 
my confidence again, and my spirit began to re- 
kindle. So I said,—Such, then, Charmides, is the 
nature of this charm. I learnt it on campaign over 
there, from one of the Thracian physicians of Zal- 
moxis,1 who are said even to make one immortal. 
This Thracian said that the Greeks were right in 


1 A legendary hero of the Thracian race of the Getae; of. 
Herodotus, iv. 94-6. 
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1 rod &\ov Burnet: 7d 8dov d-yvootey mss.: Tod dANov dpuedocey 
Stobaeus. 
2 cwoppootyns Te kat byelas om. Laur. Ixxxv. 6. 
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advising as I told you just now: “ but Zalmoxis,” 
he said, “ our king, who is a god, says that as you 
ought not to attempt to cure eyes without head, or 
head without body, so you should not treat body 
without soul’’; and this was the reason why most 
maladies evaded the physicians of Greece — that 
they neglected the whole, on which they ought to 
spend their pains, for if this were out of order it 
was impossible for the part to be in order. For all 
that was good and evil, he said, in the body and in 
man altogether was sprung from the soul, and flowed 
along from thence as it did from the head into the 
eyes. Wherefore that part was to be treated first 
and foremost, if all was to be well with the head and 
the rest of the body. And the treatment of the soul, 
so he said, my wonderful friend, is by means of certain 
charms, and these charms are words of the right sort : 
by the use of such words is temperance engendered 
in our souls, and as soon as it is engendered and 
present we may easily secure health to the head, and 
to the rest of the body also. Now in teaching me 
the remedy! and the charms he remarked,—‘ Let 
nobody persuade you to treat his head with this 
remedy, unless he has first submitted his soul for you 
to treat with the charm. For at present,” he said, 
“the cure of mankind is beset with the error of 
certain doctors who attempt to practise the one 
method without the other.” And he most parti- 
cularly enjoined on me not to let anyone, however 
wealthy or noble or handsome, induce me to disobey 
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him. So I, since I have given him my oath, and must 
obey him, will do as he bids; and if you agree to 
submit your soul first to the effect of the Thracian 
charms, according to the stranger’s injunctions, I 
will apply the remedy to your head: otherwise we 
shall be at a loss what to do with you, my dear 
Charmides. 

Then Critias, when he heard me say this, re- 
marked,—This affection of the head, Socrates, will 
turn out to be a stroke of luck for the young man, if 
he is to be compelled on account of his head to im- 
prove his understanding also. However, let me tell 
you, Charmides is considered to excel his comrades 
not only in appearance, but also in that very thing 
which you say is produced by your charm: temper- 
ance you say it is, do you not? 

Certainly, I replied. 

Then be assured, he said, that he is considered to 
be far and away the most temperate person now 
alive, while in every other respect, for a youth of his 
age, he is second to none. 

Why, yes, I said, and it is only right, Charmides, 
that you should excel the rest in all these respects ; 
for I do not suppose there is anyone else here who 
could readily point to a case of any two Athenian 
houses uniting together which would be likely to 
produce handsomer or nobler offspring than those 
from which you are sprung. For your father’s house, 
which comes from Critias, son of Dropides, has been 
celebrated by Anacreon and Solon and many other 
poets, so that it is famed by tradition among us as 
pre-eminent in beauty and virtue and all else that 
is accounted happiness; and then, your mother’s 
house is famous in the same way, for of Pyrilampes, 
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your uncle, it is said that no one in all the continent 
was considered to be his superior in beauty or 
stature, whenever he came as envoy to the great 
king or anyone else in Asia, and his house as a 
whole is no whit inferior to the other. Sprung 
from such people, it is to be supposed that you 
would be first in all things. And indeed, as regards 
your visible form, dear son of Glaucon, I consider 
that nowhere have you fallen behind any of your 
ancestors. But if your nature is really rich in 
temperance and those other things, as our friend 
here says, blessed is the son, dear Charmides, I 
exclaimed, that your mother has borne in you! 
However, the case stands thus: if you already 
possess temperance, as Critias here declares, and you 
are sufficiently temperate, then you never had any 
need of the charms of Zalmoxis or of Abaris the 
Hyperborean,1 and might well be given at once 
the remedy for the head; but if you prove to be 
still lacking that virtue, we must apply the charm 
before the remedy. So tell me yourself whether 
you agree with our friend, and can say that you are 
already sufficiently provided with temperance, or 
are deficient in it ? 

At this Charmides blushed and, for one thing, 
looked more beautiful then ever, for his modesty 
became his years; and then, too, he answered 
most ingenuously, saying it was no easy matter 
at the moment either to admit or to deny the words 
of the question. For if, he went on, I say I am not 
temperate, not only isita strange thing to say against 
oneself, but I shall at the same time be taxing 
with untruth both Critias and many others who 
consider me to be temperate, as he gives out; while 
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if, on the other hand, I say I am, and praise myself, 
it will probably be found distasteful; so that I 
cannot see what answer I am to give you. 

Then I said: Your answer is a natural one, in 
my opinion, Charmides; and I think, I went on, 
that we must join in inquiring whether you possess 
the thing I am asking after, or not, in order that 
neither you may be forced to say what you do not 
wish, nor I on my part may recklessly try my hand 
at medicine. So if it is agreeable to you, I am ready 
to inquire with you ; but, if it is not, to let it alone. 

Why, nothing, he said, could be more agreeable 
to me: so far as that goes, therefore, inquire in 
whatever way you think we had better proceed. 

Then this is the way, I said, in which I consider 
that our inquiry into this matter had best be con- 
ducted. Now, it is clear that, if you have temper- 
ance with you, you can hold an opinion about it. 
For being in you, I presume it must, in that case, 
afford some perception from which you can form 
some opinion of what temperance is, and what kind 
of thing it is: do you not think so ? 

I do, he replied. 

And since you understand the Greek tongue, I 
said, you can tell me, I suppose, your view of this 
particular thought of yours ? 

I daresay, he said. 

Then in order that we may make a guess whether 
it is in you or not, tell me, I said, what you say 
of temperance according to your opinion. 

He at first hung back, and was not at all willing 
to answer: but presently he said that, to his mind, 
temperance was doing everything orderly and 
quietly—walking in the streets, talking, and doing 
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everything else of that kind ; and in a word, he said, 
I think the thing about which you ask may be called 
quietness. 

Well, I said, are you right there? They do 
say, you know, Charmides, that quiet people are 
temperate: so let us see if there is anything in 
what they say. Tell me, is not temperance, how- 
ever, among the honourable things ? 

To be sure, he said. 

Well, which is most honourable at the writing- 
master’s, to write the same sort of letters quickly 
or quietly ? 

Quickly. 

And in reading, to do it quickly or slowly ? 

Quickly. 

And so, in the same way, to play the lyre quickly, 
or to wrestle nimbly, is far more honourable than 
to do it quietly and slowly ? 

Yes. 

And what of boxing, alone or combined with 
wrestling ? Is it not the same there too ? 

To be sure. 

And in running and leaping and all activities of 
the body, are not nimble and quick movements 
accounted honourable, while sluggish and quiet 
ones are deemed disgraceful ? 

Apparently. 

So we find, I said, that in the body, at least, it 
is not quietness, but the greatest quickness and 
nimbleness that is most honourable, do we not ? 

Certainly. 

And temperance was an honourable thing ? 

Yes. 
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Then in the body, at least, it is not quietness but 
quickness that will be the more temperate thing, 
since temperance is honourable. 

So it seems, he said. 

Well now, I went on; in learning, is facility the 
more honourable, or difficulty ? 

Facility. 

And facility in learning, I said, is learning quickly, 
and difficulty in learning is learning quietly and 
slowly ? 

Yes. 

And is it not more honourable to teach another 
quickly and forcibly, rather than quietly and slowly ? 

Yes. 

Well now, is it more honourable to be reminded 
and to remember quietly and slowly, or forcibly 
and quickly ? 

Forcibly, he replied, and quickly. 

And is not readiness of mind a sort of nimbleness 
of the soul, not a quietness ? 

True. 

And to apprehend what is said, whether at the 
writing-master’s or the lyre-master’s or any where 
else, not as/ quietly as possible, but as quickly, is 
most honourable ? 

Yes. ; 

Well, and in the searchings of the soul, and in 
deliberation, it is not the quietest person, I imagine, 
or he who deliberates and discovers with difficulty, 
that is held worthy of praise, but he who does this 
most easily and quickly. 

That is so, he said. 

Then in all, I said, Charmides, that concerns 
either our soul or our body, actions of quickness and 
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nimbleness are found to be more honourable than 
those of slowness and quietness ? 

It looks like it, he said. 

So temperance cannot be a sort of quietness, nor 
can the temperate life be quiet, by this argument 
at least ; since, being temperate, it must be honour- 
able. For we have these two alternatives: either 
in no cases, or I should think in very few, can we find 
that the quiet actions in life are more honourable 
than the quick and vigorous ones; or at all events, 
my friend, if of the more honourable actions there 
are absolutely as many quiet ones as forcible and 
quick, not even so will temperance be acting quietly 
any more than acting forcibly and quickly, either 
in walking or in talking or in any other sphere ; 
nor will the quiet life be more temperate than the 
unquiet; since in our argument we assumed that 
temperance is an honourable thing, and have found 
that quick things are just as honourable as quiet 
things. 

Your statement, he said, Socrates, seems to me 
to be correct. 

Once more then, I went on, Charmides, attend 
more closely! and look into yourself; reflect on 
the quality that is given you by the presence of 
temperance, and what quality it must have to 
work this effect on you. Take stock of all this and 
tell me, like a good, brave fellow, what it appears 
to you to be. 

He paused a little, and after a quite manly effort 
of self-examination: Well, I think, he said, that 
temperance makes men ashamed or bashful, and 
that temperance is the same as modesty, 
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Well now, I asked, did you not admit a moment 
ago that temperance is honourable ? 

Certainly I did, he said. 

And temperate men are also good ? 

Yes. 

Well, can that be good which does not produce 
good men ? 

No, indeed. 

And we conclude that it is not only honourable, 
but good also. 

I think so. 

Well then, I said, are you not convinced that 
Homer ? is right in saying— 


Modesty, no good mate for a needy man ? 


I am, he said. 

Then it would seem that modesty is not good, 
and good. 

Apparently. 

But temperance is good, if its presence makes 
men good, and not bad. 

Tt certainly seems to me to be as you say. 

So temperance cannot be modesty, if it is in fact 
good, while) modesty is no more good than evil. 

Why, I think, he said, Socrates, that is correctly 
stated ; but there is another view of temperance 
on which I would like to have your opinion. I 
remembered just now what I once heard someone 
say, that temperance might be doing one’s own 
business. I ask you, then, do you think he is 
right in saying this ? 

You rascal, I said, you have heard it from Critias 
here, or some other of our wise men ! 
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Seemingly, said Critias, from some other ; for 
indeed he did not from me. 

But what does it matter, Socrates, said Charmides, 
from whom I heard it ? 

Not at all, I replied ; for in any case we have not 
to consider who said it, but whether it is a true 
saying or no. 

Now you speak rightly, he said. 

Yes, on my word, I said: but I shall be surprised 
if we can find out how it stands; for it looks like 
a kind of riddle. 

Why so? he asked. 

Because, I replied, presumably the speaker of 
the words “‘ temperance is doing one’s own business ” 
did not mean them quite as he spoke them. Or 
do you consider that the scribe does nothing when 
he writes or reads ? 

I rather consider that he does something, he replied. 

And does the scribe, in your opinion, write and 
read his own name only, and teach you boys to do 
the same with yours? Or did you write your 
enemies’ names just as much as your own and your 
friends’? , 

Just as much. 

Well, were you meddlesome or intemperate in 
doing this ? 

Not at all. 

And you know you were not doing your own 
business, if writing and reading are doing something. 

Why, so they are. 

And indeed medical work, my good friend, and 
building and weaving and producing anything what- 
ever that is the work of any art, I presume is doing 
something. 
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Certainly. 

Well then, I went on, do you think a state would 
be well conducted under a law which enjoined that 
everyone should weave and scour his own coat, and 
make his own shoes, and his own flask and scraper,! 
and everything else on the same principle of not 
touching the affairs of others but performing and 
doing his own for himself ? 

I think not, he replied. 

But still, I said, a state whose conduct is temperate 
will be well conducted. 

Of course, he said. 

Then doing one’s own business in that sense and in 
that way will not be temperance. 

Apparently not. 

So that person was riddling, it seems, just as I said 
a moment ago, when he said that doing one’s own 
business is temperance. For I take it he was not 
such a fool as all that : or was it some idiot that you 
heard saying this, Charmides ? 

Far from it, he replied, for indeed he seemed to 
be very wise. 

Then it is perfectly certain, in my opinion, that he 
propounded it as a riddle, in view of the difficulty of 
understanding what “ doing one’s own business ”’ can 
mean. 

I daresay, he said. 

Well, what can it mean, this “ doing one’s own 
business” ? Can you tell me? 

I do not know, upon my word, he replied: but I 
daresay it may be that not even he who said it knew 


1 The flask contained oil for anointing the body before 
exercise, and the scraper was for scraping it afterwards, or 
at the bath. 
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in the least what he meant. And as he said this he 
gave a sly laugh and glanced at Critias. 

Now Critias for some time had been plainly burning 
with anxiety to distinguish himself in the eyes of 
Charmides and the company, and having with diffi- 
culty restrained himself heretofore, he now could 
do so no longer; for I believe that what I had 
supposed was perfectly true—that Charmides had 
heard this answer about temperance from Critias. 
And so Charmides, wishing him to make answer 
instead of himself, sought to stir him up in particular, 
and pointed out that he himself had been refuted ; 
but Critias rebelled against it, and seemed to me to 
have got angry with him, as a poet does with an actor 
who mishandles his verses on the stage: so he looked 
hard at him and said: Do you really suppose, Char- 
mides, that if you do not know what can have been 
the meaning of the man who said that temperance 
‘was doing one’s own business, he did not know either ? 

Why, my excellent Critias, I said, no wonder if our 
friend, at his age, cannot understand; but you, I 
should think, may be expected to know, in view of 
your years and your studies. So if you concede that 
temperance jis what he says, and you accept the 
statement, for my part I would greatly prefer to 
have you as partner in the inquiry as to whether this 
saying is true or not. : 

Well, I quite concede it, he said, and accept it. 

That is good, then, I said. Now tell me, do you 
also concede what I was asking just now—that all 
craftsmen make something ? 

I do. 

And do you consider that they make their own 
things only, or those of others also? 
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1 The Greek word zoe (‘make’) can also mean the 
same as mpdrrew (“do”). 
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Those of others also. 

And are they temperate in not making their own 
things only ? 

Yes: what reason is there against it? he said. 

None for me, I replied ; but there may be for him 
who, after assuming that temperance is doing one’s 
own business, proceeds to say there is no reason 
against those also who do others’ business being 
temperate. 

And have I, pray, he said, admitted that those 
who do others’ business are temperate? Or was my 
admission of those who make! things ? 

Tell me, I said, do you not call making and doing 
the same ? 

No indeed, he replied, nor working and making the 
same either: this I learnt from Hesiod,? who said, 
“ Work is no reproach.” Now, do you suppose that 
if he had given the names of working and doing to 
such works as you were mentioning just now, he 
would have said there was no reproach in shoe-making 
or pickle-selling or serving the stews? It is not to 
be thought, Socrates; he rather held, I conceive, 
that making was different from doing and working, 
and that while a thing made might be a reproach if 
it had no connexion with the honourable, work could 
never be a reproach. For things honourably and 
usefully made he called works, and such makings he 
called workings and doings; and we must suppose 
that it was only such things as these that he called 
our proper concerns, but all that was harmful, the 
concerns of others. So that we must conclude that 
Hesiod, and anyone else of good sense, calls him 
temperate who does his own business. 


3 Works and Days, 309. 
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1 “Names ”’ here includes any substantive words such as 
mpdters. 
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Ah, Critias, I said, you had hardly begun, when I 
grasped the purport of your speech—that you called 
one’s proper and one’s own things good, and that the 
makings of the good you called doings; for in fact 
I have heard Prodicus drawing innumerable dis- 
tinctions between names.1_ Well, I will allow you any 
application of a name that you please ; only make 
clear to what thing it is that you attach such-and- 
such a name. So begin now over again, and define 
more plainly. Do you say that this doing or making, 
or whatever is the term you prefer, of good things, is 
temperance ? 

I do, he replied. 

Then not he who does evil, but he who does good, 
is temperate ? 

And do not you, my excellent friend, he said, 
think so ? 

Leave that aside, I said; for we have not to con- 
sider yet what I think, but what you say now. 

Well, all the same, I say, he replied, that he who 
does evil instead of good is not temperate, whereas 
he who does good instead of evil is temperate : for I 
give you “ the doing of good things is temperance ”’ 
as my plain definition. 

And there is no reason, I daresay, why your state- 
ment should not be right ; but still I wonder, I went 
on, whether you judge that temperate men are 
ignorant of their temperance. 

No, I do not, he said. 

A little while ago, I said, were you not saying that 
there was no reason why craftsmen should not be 
temperate in making others’ things as well ? 

Yes, I was, he said, but what of it ? 

Nothing ; only tell me whether you think that a 
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doctor, in making someone healthy, makes a helpful 
result both for himself and for the person whom he 
cures. 

I do. 

And he who does this does his duty ? 

Yes. 

Is not he who does his duty temperate ? 

Indeed he is. 

Well, and must the doctor know when his medicine 
will be helpful, and when not? And must every 
craftsman know when he is likely to be benefited by 
the work he does, and when not ? 

Probably not. 

Then sometimes, I went on, the doctor may have 
done what is helpful or harmful without knowing the 
effect of his own action ; and yet, in doing what was 
helpful, by your statement, he has done temperately. 
Or did you not state that ? 

I did. 

Then it would seem that in doing what is helpful 
he may sometimes do temperately and be temperate, 
but be ignorant of his own temperance ? 

But that, he said, Socrates, could never be: if you 
think this in any way a necessary inference from my 
previous admissions, I would rather withdraw some 
of them, and not be ashamed to say my statements 
were wrong, than concede at any time that a man 
who is ignorant of himself is temperate. For I would 
almost say that this very thing, self-knowledge, is 
temperance, and I am at one with him who put up 
the inscription of those words at Delphi. For the 
purpose of that inscription on the temple, as it seems 
to me, is to serve as the god’s salutation to those who 
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1 Throughout this passage there is allusion to the thought 
or wisdom implied in owdpoveir, and here Critias seeks to 
identify ¢pbre in think well,” “be wise ”) with yraa& (“ know,” 
“understand "’) in the inscription yv@0: cavrév at Delphi. 
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enter it, instead of ‘“‘ Hail ! ’—this is a wrong form of 
greeting, and they should rather exhort one another 
with the words, “ Be temperate!’’ And thus the 
god addresses those who are entering his temple in 
a mode which differs from that of men ; such was the 
intention of the dedicator of the inscription in putting 
it up, I believe; and that he says to each man who 
enters, in reality, ‘‘ Be temperate!” But he says it 
in a rather riddling fashion, as a prophet would ; for 
“Know thyself!” and “Be temperate!” are the 
same, as the inscription ! and I declare, though one is 
likely enough to think them different—an error into 
which I consider the dedicators of the later inscrip- 
tions fell when they put up “ Nothing overmuch ”? 
and “‘ A pledge, and thereupon perdition.” § For they 
supposed that ‘‘ Know thyself!” was a piece of 
advice, and not the god’s salutation of those who 
were entering; and so, in order that their dedica- 
tions too might equally give pieces of useful advice, 
they wrote these words and dedicated them. Now 
my object in saying all this, Socrates, is to abandon 
to you all the previous argument—for, though 
perhaps it was you who were more in the right, or 
perhaps it was I, yet nothing at all certain emerged 
from our statements—and to proceed instead to 
satisfy you of this truth, if you do not admit it, that 
temperance is knowing oneself. 

Why, Critias, I said, you treat me as though J pro- 
fessed to know the things on which I ask questions, 
and needed only the will to agree with you. But the 

2 Mnéev dyay appears first in Theognis, 335. 

3 Hyyia rdpa 6 arn, an old saying on the rashness of giving 
a pledge, is quoted in a fragment of Cratinus, the elder rival 


of Aristophanes. Cf. Proverbs xi. 15—‘ He that is surety 
for a stranger shall smart for it.” 
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fact of the matter is rather that I join you in the 
inquiry, each time that a proposition is made, because 
I myself do not know; I wish therefore to consider 
first, before I tell you whether I agree or not. Now, 
give me a moment to consider. 

Consider then, he said. 

Yes, and I am considering, I said. For if temper- 
ance is knowing anything, obviously it must be akind 
of science, and a science of something, must it not ? 

It is, he replied, and of self. 

And medicine, I said, is a science of health ? 

Certainly. 

Then if you should ask me, I said, wherein medicine, 
as a science of health is useful to us, and what it 
produces, I should say it is of very great benefit, 
since it produces health; an excellent result, if you 
allow so much. 

I allow it. 

And so, if you should ask me what result I take to 
be produced by building, as the builder’s science, I 
should say houses ; and it would be the same with 
the other arts. Now it is for you, in your turn, to 
find an answer to a question regarding temperance— 
since you say it is a science of self, Critias—and to 
tell me what excellent result it produces for us, as 
science of self, and what it does that is worthy of 
its name. Come now, tell me. 

But, Socrates, he said, you are not inquiring 
rightly. For in its nature it is not like the other 
sciences, any more than any of them is like any 
other; whereas you are making your inquiry as 
though they were alike. For tell me, he said, what 
result is there of the arts of reckoning and geometry, 
in the way that a house is of building, or a coat of 
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weaving, or other products of the sort that one might 
point to in various arts? Well, can you, for your 
part, point to any such product in those two cases ? 
You cannot. 

To this I replied : What you say is true; but I 
can point out to you what is the peculiar subject of 
each of these sciences, distinct in each case from the 
science itself. Thus reckoning, I suppose, is con- 
cerned with the even and the odd in their numerical 
relations to themselves and to one another, is 
it not ? 

Certainly, he said. 

And you grant that the odd and the even are 
different from the actual art of reckoning ? 

Of course. 

And once more, weighing is concerned with the 
heavier and the lighter weight ; but the heavy and 
the light are different from the actual art of weighing : 
you agree? 

I do. 

Then tell me, what is that of which temperance is 
the science, differing from temperance itself ? 

There you are, Socrates, he said : you push your 
investigation ‘up to the real question at issue—in 
what temperance differs from all the other sciences— 
but you then proceed to seek some resemblance 
between it and them ; whereas there is no such thing, 
for while all the rest of the sciences have something 
other than themselves as their subject, this one alone 
is a science of the other sciences and of its own self. 
And of this you are far from being unconscious, since 
in fact, as I believe, you are doing the very thing you 
denied you were doing just now : for you are attempt- 
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ing to refute me, without troubling to follow the 
subject of our discussion. 

How can you think, I said, if my main effort is to 
refute you, that I do it with any other motive than 
that which would impel me to investigate the mean- 
ing of my own words—from a fear of carelessly 
supposing, at any moment, that I knew something 
while I knewit not? And so itis now: that is what 
Iam doing, I tell you. I am examining the argument 
mainly for my own sake, but also, perhaps, for that 
of my other intimates. Or do you not think it is for 
the common good, almost, of all men, that the truth 
about everything there is should be discovered ? 

Yes indeed, he replied, I do, Socrates. 

Then take heart, I said, my admirable friend, and 
answer the question put to you as you deem the case 
to be, without caring a jot whether it is Critias or 
Socrates who is being refuted: give the argument 
itself your attention, and observe what will become 
of it under the test of refutation. 

Well, he said, I will do so; for I think there is a 
good deal in what you say. 

Then tell me, I said, what you mean in regard to 
temperance. | 

Why, I mean, he said, that it alone of all the 
sciences is the science both of itself and of the other 
sciences. 

So then, I said, it will be the science of the lack of 
science also, besides being the science of science ? ! 

Certainly, he replied. 

Then only the temperate person will know himself, 


1 Science or exact knowledge must be able to measure not 
only the field of knowledge, but also that of its negation, 
ignorance, 
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and be able to discern what he really knows and 
does not know, and have the power of judging what 
other people likewise know and think they know, in 
eases where they do know, and again, what they 
think they know, without knowing it ; everyone else 
will be unable. And so this is being temperate, or 
temperance, and knowing oneself—that one should 
know what one knows and what one does not know. 
Ts that what you mean ? 

It is, he replied. 

Once more then, I said, as our third offering to the 
Saviour, let us consider afresh, in the first place, 
whether such a thing as this is possible or not—to 
know that one knows, and does not know, what. one 
knows and what one does not know; and secondly, 
if this is perfectly possible, what benefit we get by 
knowing it. 

We must indeed consider, he said. 

Come then, I said, Critias, consider if you can 
show yourself any more resourceful than I am ; for 
Iam ataloss. Shall I explain to you in what way! 

By all means, he replied. 

Well, I said, what all this comes to, if your last 
statement was correct, is merely that there is one 
science which is precisely a science of itself and of the 
other sciences, and moreover is a science of the lack 
of science at the same time. 

Certainly. 

Then mark what a strange statement it is that we 
are attempting to make, my friend: for if you will 
consider it as applied to other cases, you will surely 
see—so I believe—its impossibility. 


final wine-offering or toast to Zeus the Saviour. Cf. Pindar, 
Isthm. v. init. 
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How so? In what cases ? 

In the following: ask yourself if you think there 
is a sort of vision which is not the vision of things that 
we see in the ordinary way, but a vision of itself and 
of the other sorts of vision, and of the lack of vision 
likewise ; which, while being vision, sees no colour, 
but only itself and the other sorts of vision. Do you 
think there is any such ? 

Upon my word, I do not. 

And what do you say to a sort of hearing which 
hears not a single sound, but hears itself and the 
other sorts of hearing and lack of hearing ? 

I reject that also. 

Then take all the senses together as a whole, and 

- consider if you think there is any sense of the senses 
and of itself, but insensible of any of the things of 
which the other senses are sensible. 

I do not. 

Now, do you think there is any desire which is the 
desire, not of any pleasure, but of itself and of the 
other desires ? 

No, indeed. 

Nor, again,'is there a wish, I imagine, that wishes 
no good, but wishes itself and the other wishes. 

Quite so; there is not. 

And would you say there is any Pies of such a sort 
that it is actually a love of no beauty, but of itself 
and of the other loves ? 

Not I, he replied. 

And have you ever observed any fear which fears 
itself and the other fears, but has no fear of a single 
dreadful thing ? 
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+ At this point Socrates adduces the relation of greater to 
smaller (rues evar pet{ov) to suggest a difficulty in conceiving 
a science to be a science of itself: in so doing he draws a 
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No, I have not, he replied. 

Or an opinion which is.an opinion of opinions and 
of itself, but without any opinion such as the other 
opinions have ? 

By no means. 

But it is apparently a science of this kind that we 
are assuming—one that is a science of no branch of 
study, but a science of itself and of the other sciences. 

So we are. 

And it is a strange thing, if it really exists? For 
we should not affirm as yet that it does not exist, 
but should still consider whether it does exist. 

You are right. 

Well now, this science is a science of something, 
that is, it has a certain faculty whereby it can be a 
science of something, has it not ? 

Certainly. 

For, you know, we say the greater has a certain 
faculty whereby it can be greater than something ?! 

Quite so. 

That is, than something smaller, if it is to be 
greater. 

Necessarily. 

So if we could find a greater which is greater than 
other greater things, and than itself, but not greater 
than the things beside which the others are greater, 
I take it there can be no doubt that it would be in 
the situation of being, if greater than itself, at the 
same time smaller than itself, would it not ? 

Most inevitably, Socrates, he said. 

Or again, if there is a double of other doubles and 


false analogy between two quite different uses of the genitive 
in Greek, represented in English by the comparative * than ” 
and the objective “of.” 
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of itself, both it and the others must of course be 
halves, if it is to be their double ; for, you know, a 
double cannot be “ of ” anything else than its half. 

True. 

And what is more than itself will also be less, and 
the heavier will be lighter, and the older younger, 
and so on with everything else: whatever has its 
own faculty applied to itself will have also the 
natural quality to which its faculty was applicable, 
will it not? For instance, hearing is, as we say, just 
a hearing of sound, is it not ? 

Yes. 

So if it is to hear itself, it will hear a sound of its 
own ; for it would not hear otherwise. 

Most inevitably. 

And sight, I suppose, my excellent friend, if it is 
to see itself, must needs have a colour ; for sight can 
never see what is colourless. 

No more it can. 

Then do you perceive, Critias, in the various cases 
we have propounded, how some of them strike us as 
absolutely impossible, while others raise serious 
doubts as to the faculty of the thing being ever 
applicable to itself? For with magnitudes, numbers, 
and the like it is absolutely impossible, is it not ? 

Certainly. 

But again, with hearing and sight, or in the further 
cases of motion moving itself and heat burning itself, 
and all other actions of the sort, the fact must appear 
incredible to some, but perhaps not to others. So 
what we want, my friend, is some great man who 
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will determine to our satisfaction in every respect 
whether there is nothing in nature so constituted as 
to have its own faculty applicable to itself, and not 
only some other object, or whether there are some 
such, and others not such; and whether, again, if 
there are things that have such relation to themselves, 
they include a science which we assert to be temper- 
ance. For my part, I distrust my own competence 
to determine these questions, and hence I am neither 
able to affirm whether it is possible that there should 
be a science of science, nor willing, let it be ever so 
true, to acknowledge this to be temperance until I 
have made out whether such a thing as this would 
benefit us or not. For, you see, I have a presenti- 
ment that temperance is something beneficial and 
good; and you, therefore, son of Callaeschrus— 
since you lay it down that temperance is this very 
science of science, and moreover of the lack of science 
—shall first indicate the possibility, as I put it just 
now, and then the benefit added to the possibility, 
of such a thing; and perhaps you will then satisfy 
me that your definition of temperance is correct. 
Now when Critias heard this and saw me in a 
difficulty, hé seemed to me—just as the sight of 
someone yawning opposite causes people to be 
affected in the same way—to be compelled by the 
sense of my difficulty to be caught in a difficulty him- 
self. And so, since he usually contrived to distinguish 
himself, he was too ashamed to bring himself to admit 
to me before the company that he was unable to 
determine the questions with which I challenged 
him, but made a very indistinct reply in order to 
conceal his difficulty. Then I, to forward the dis- 
cussion, remarked: Well, if you prefer, Critias, let 
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us concede for the moment that there may possibly 
be a science of science: some other time we shall 
consider whether such is the fact or not. Come then ; 
suppose it is perfectly possible: how is one helped 
thereby to know what one knows and does not know ? 
For this, you are aware, we said ! was the meaning 
of self-knowledge and temperance, did we not ? 

Certainly, he said; and it must surely follow, 
Socrates; for if a man has a science which knows 
itself, he will be similar himself to that which he has. 
For instance, he who has swiftness will be swift, he 
who has beauty will be beautiful, and he who has 
knowledge will know; and when he has knowledge 
that is of itself, he will then, surely, be in the position 
of knowing himself. 

I do not dispute, I said, that when a man has that 
which knows itself he will know himself; but having 
that, how is he bound to know what he knows and 
what he does not know? 

Because, Socrates, the two things are the same. 

I daresay, I said ; but I am afraid I am still my old 
self: I still do not see how knowing what one knows 
and does not know is the same as the other. 

How do you mean? he asked. 

In this way, I replied : will a science of science, if 
such exists, be able to domore thandetermine that one 
of two things is science, and the other is not science ? 

No, only that. 

Now, is science or lack of science of health the 
same as science or lack of science of justice ? 

By no means. 

For the one, I suppose, is medicine, and the other 
politics, while the thing in question is merely science. 
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Yes, to be sure. 

And if a man has no added knowledge of health 
and justice, but knows only science, as haying science 
of that alone, he will probably know that he has a 
certain piece of scientific knowledge about himself 
and about other people, will he not ? 

Yes. 

But how will this science help him to know what he 
knows? For of course he knows. health by means of 
medicine, not temperance, and harmony by means 
of music, not temperance, and building by means of 
the builder’s art, not temperance ; and so it will be 
in every case, will it not ? 

Apparently. 

And how will temperance, supposing it is only a 
science of sciences, help him to know that he knows 
health, or that he knows building ? 

By no means. 

Then he who is ignorant of all this will not know 
what he knows, but only that he knows. 

So it seems. 

Then being temperate, or temperance, will not be 
this knowledge of what one knows or does not know, 
but, it would seem, merely knowing that one knows 
or does not know. . 

It looks like it. 

Then such a person will also be unable to examine 
another man’s claim to some knowledge, and make 
out whether he knows or does not know what he says 
he knows: he will merely know, it would seem, that 
he has a certain knowledge; but of what it is, 
temperance will not cause him to know. 
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Apparently not. 

So he will be able to distinguish neither the man 
who pretends to be a doctor, but is none, from the 
man who really is one, nor any other man who has 
knowledge from him who has none. But let us 
consider it another way: if the temperate man or 
anybody else would discriminate between the true 
doctor and the false, he will go to work thus, will he 
not? He willsurely not talk to him about medicine ; 
for, as we were saying, the doctor understands 
nothing else but health and disease. Is not that so ? 

Yes, it is. 

But about science he knows nothing, for that, you 
know, we assigned to temperance alone. 

Yes. 

So the medical man knows nothing about medicine 
either, since medicine is, of course, a science. 

True. 

Then the temperate man will know, indeed, that 
the doctor has a certain science ; but when he has 
to put its nature to the proof, must he not consider 
what its subjects are? Is not each science marked 
out, not merely as a science, but as a particular one, 
by the particular subjects it has ? 

It is, to be sure - 

And medicine is marked out as different from the 
other sciences by being a science of health and 
disease. 

Yes. 

And so anyone who wishes to inquire into medicine 
must make those things, whatever they may be, with 
which it is concerned, the matter of his inquiry; not 
those foreign things, I presume, with which it is not? 
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Then he who conducts his inquiry aright will con- 
sider the doctor, as a medical man, in connexion with 
cases of health and disease. 

So it seems. 

And will inquire whether, in what is said or done 
in such cases, his words are truly spoken, and his acts 
rightly done ? 

He must. 

Well now, could anyone follow up either of these 
points without the medical art ? 

No, indeed. 

Nobody at all, it would seem, but a doctor; and 
so not the temperate man either : for he would have 
to be a doctor, in addition to his temperance. 

That is so. 

Then inevitably, if temperance is only a science of 
science and of lack of science, it will be equally un- 
able to distinguish a doctor who knows the business 
of his art from one who does not know but pretends 
or thinks he does, and any other person who has 
knowledge of anything at all: one will only dis- 
tinguish one’s fellow-artist, as craftsmen usually can. 

Apparently, he said. 

Then what benefit, I asked, Critias, can we still 
look for from temperance, if it is like that? For if, 
as we began by assuming, the temperate man knew 
what he knew and what he did not know, and that 
he knows the one and does not know the other, and 
if he were able to observe this same condition in 
another man, it would be vastly to our benefit, we 
agree, to be temperate ; since we should pass all our 
lives, both we who had temperance and all the rest 
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who were governed by us, without error. For neither 
should we ourselves attempt to do what we did not 
know, instead of finding out those who knew and 
placing the matter in their hands, nor should we 
permit others under our governance to do anything 
but what they were likely to do aright; and they 
would do that when they had knowledge of it; and 
so it would be that a house which was ordered, or a 
state which was administered, as temperance bade, 
and everything else that was ruled by temperance, 
could not but be well ordered; for with error 
abolished, and rightness leading, in their every action 
men would be bound to do honourably and well under 
such conditions, and those who did well would be 
happy. Did we not so speak of temperance, I said, 
Critias, when we remarked how great a boon it 
was to know what one knows and what one does 
not know? 

To be sure we did, he replied. 

Whereas now, I went on, you see that. nowhere can 
any such science be found. 

I see, he said. 

Then may \we say, I asked, that there is this good 
point in the knowledge of knowledge and of lack of 
knowledge, which we now find to be what temperance 
is, that he who has it will not only learn more easily 
whatever he learns, but will perceive everything 
more plainly, since besides the particular things that 
he learns he will behold the science ; and hence he 
will probe more surely the state of other men respect- 
ing the things which he has learnt himself, while those 
who probe without such knowledge will do it more 
feebly and poorly? Are these, my friend, the kind 
of advantages that we shall gain from temperance ? 
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But are we really looking at something greater, and 
requiring it to be something greater than it really is? 

Probably, he replied, that is so. 

I daresay, I said; and I daresay also our inquiry 
has been worthless. And this I conclude, because I 
observe certain strange facts about temperance, if it 
is anything like that. For suppose, if you please, we 
concede that there may possibly be a science of 
science, and let us grant, and not withdraw, our 
original proposition that temperance is the knowledge 
of what one knows and does not know ; granting all 
this, let us still more thoroughly inquire whether on 
these terms it will be of any profit to us. For our 
suggestion just now, that temperance of that sort, as 
our guide in ordering house or state, must be a great 
boon, was not, to my thinking, Critias, a proper 
admission. 

How so? he asked. 

Because, I replied, we too lightly admitted that it 
would be a great boon to mankind if each of us should 
do what he knows, but should place what he did not 
know in the hands of others who had the knowledge. 

Well, was that, he asked, not a proper admission ? 

Not to my mind, I answered. 

In very truth, your words are strange! he said, 
Socrates. 

Yes, by the Dog, I said, and they strike me too in 
the same way ; and it was in view of this, just now, 
that I spoke of strange results that I noticed, and said 
I feared we were not inquiring rightly. For in truth, 
let temperance be ever so much what we say it is, I 
see nothing to show what. good effect it has on us, 
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How so? he asked: tell us, in order that we on 
our side may know what you mean. 

I expect, I said, I am talking nonsense: but still 
one is bound to consider what occurs to one, and not 
idly ignore it, if one has even a little concern for 
oneself. 

And you are quite right, he said. 

Hear then, I said, my dream, whether it has come 
through horn or through ivory.1_ Suppose that 
temperance were such as we now define her, and 
that she had entire control of us : must it not be that 
every act would be done according to the sciences, 
and no one professing to be a pilot when he was not 
would deceive us, nor would a doctor, nor a general, 
nor anyone else pretending to know something he 
did not know, go undetected; and would not these 
conditions result in our having greater bodily 
health than we have now, safety in perils of the sea 
and war, and skilful workmanship in all our utensils, 
our clothes, our shoes, nay, everything about us, and 
various things besides, because we should be employ- 
ing genuine craftsmen? And if you liked, we might 
concede that prophecy, as the knowledge of what is 
to be, and temperance directing her, will deter the 
charlatans, and establish the true prophets as our 
prognosticators. Thus equipped, the human race 
would indeed act and live according to knowledge, I 
grant you (for temperance, on the watch, would not 
suffer ignorance to foist herself in and take a hand in 
our labours), but that by acting according to know- 
ledge we should do well and be happy—this is a 

1 Gf. Homer, Od. xix. 562 foll. Dreams are there 
described as issuing from two gates: dreams that come true 
are from the gate of horn; eceitful dreams are from the 
gate of ivory. " 
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point which as yet we are unable to make out, my 
dear Critias. 

But still, he replied, you will have some difficulty 
in finding any other fulfilment of welfare if you reject 
the rule of knowledge. 

Then inform me further, I said, on one more little 
matter. Of what is this knowledge? Do you mean 
of shoe-making ? 

Good heavens, not I ! 

Well, of working in brass ? 

By no means. 

Well, in wool, or in wood, or in something else of 
that sort ? 

No, indeed. 

Then we no longer hold, I said, to the statement that 
he who lives according to knowledge is happy; for 
these workers, though they live according to know- 
ledge, are not acknowledged by you to be happy : you 
rather delimit the happy man, it seems to me, as one 
who lives according to knowledge about certain things. 
And I daresay you are referring to my instance of a 
moment ago, the man who knows all that is to come, 
the prophet. |Do you refer to him or to someone else ? 

Yes, I refer to him, he said, and someone else too. 

Whom? I asked. Is it the sort of person who 
might know, besides what is to be, both everything 
that has been and now is, and might be ignorant of 
nothing ? Let us suppose such a man exists: you 
are not going to tell me, I am sure, of anyone alive 
who is yet more knowing than he. 

No, indeed. 

Then there is still one more thing I would fain 
know: which of the sciences is it that makes him 
happy ? Or does he owe it to all of them alike ? 
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By no means to all alike, he replied. 

But to which sort most? One that gives him 
knowledge of what thing, present, past or future? 
Is it that by which he knows draught-playing ? 

Draught-playing indeed ! he replied. 

Well, reckoning ? 

By no means. 

Well, health ? 

More likely, he said. 

And that science to which I refer as the most 
likely, I went on, gives him knowledge of what ? 

Of good, he replied, and of evil. 

Vile creature! I said, you have all this time been 
dragging me round and round, while concealing the 
fact that the life according to knowledge does not 
make us do well and be happy, not even if it be know- 
ledge of all the other knowledges together, but only 
if it is of this single one concerning good and evil. 
For, Critias, if you choose to take away this science 
from the whole number of them, will medicine any 
the less give us health, or shoemaking give us shoes, 
or weaving provide clothes, or will the pilot’s art any 
the less prevent the loss of life at sea, or the general's 
in war? 

None the less, he replied. 

But, my dear Critias, to have any of these things 
well and beneficially done will be out of our reach if 
that science is lacking. 

That is true. 

And that science, it seems, is not temperance, but 
one whose business is to benefit us; for it is not a 
science of sciences and lack of sciences, but of good 
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and evil: so that if this is beneficial, temperance 
must be something else to us. 

But why, he asked, should not i be beneficial ? 
For if temperance is above all a science of the sciences, 
and presides too over the other sciences, surely she 
will govern this science of the good, and so benefit us. 

And give us health also? I asked: will she, and 
not medicine, do this? And will the several works 
of the other arts be hers, and not the particular 
works of each art? Have we not constantly protested 
that she is only knowledge of knowledge and of lack 
of knowledge, and of nothing else? Is not that so? 

Apparently it is. 

Then she will not be a producer of health ? 

No, indeed. 

For health, we said, belongs to another art, did we 
not ? 

We did. 

Nor of benefit, my good friend; for this work, 
again, we assigned to another art just now, did we 
not ? 

Certainly. 

Then how /will temperance be beneficial, if it 
produces no benefit ? 

By no means, Socrates, as it seems. 

So do you see, Critias, how all the time I had good 
reason for my fear, and fair ground for the reproach 
I made against myself, that my inquiry regarding 
temperance was worthless?! For I cannot think that 
what is admitted to be the noblest thing in the world 
would have appeared to us useless if I had been of 
any use for making a good search. But now, yousee, 
we are worsted every way, and cannot discover what 
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thing it can possibly be to which the lawgiver gave 
this name, temperance. And yet we have conceded 
many points which were not deducible from our 
argument. For you know we conceded that there 
was a science of science, when the argument was 
against it and would not agree ; and we further con- 
ceded that this science could know the works also of 
the other sciences, when the argument was against 
this too, in order to make out that the temperate 
man had a knowledge of what he knew and did not 
know, so as to know that he knew the one and did 
not know the other. And we made this concession 
in a really magnificent manner, without considering 
the impossibility of a man knowing, in some sort of 
way, things that he does not know at all; for our 
admission says that he knows that he does not.know 
them ; and yet, in my opinion, there can be nothing 
more irrational than this. Nevertheless, although it 
has found us so simple-minded and tractable, the 
inquiry remains quite incapable of discovering the 
truth, but has utterly flouted it by most impudently 
showing us the inutility of that which we had been 
ever so long assuming, by our joint admissions and 
fictions, to be the meaning of temperance. Now, so 
far as I am concerned, I am not particularly dis- 
tressed: but for your sake, I said, Charmides, I am 
seriously distressed to think that you, with your 
goodly form and most temperate soul besides, are 
to have no profit or advantage from the presence of 
that temperance in all your life. And I am still more 
distressed about the charm which I learnt from the 
Thracian, that I should have spent so much pains on 
a lesson which has had such a worthless effect. Now 
I really do not think that this can be the case, but 
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rather that I am a poor hand at inquiring; for 
temperance I hold to be a great good, and you to be 
highly blessed, if you actually have it. See now 
whether you have it, and are in no need of the charm ; 
for if it is yours, I should rather advise you to regard 
me as a babbler who is unable to argue out any 
subject of inquiry whatsoever, and yourself as 
advancing in happiness as you advance in temper- 
ance. 

Then Charmides said: Why, upon my word, 
Socrates, I do not know at all whether I have it or 
have it not. For how can I know, when even you 
two are unable to discover what this thing is ?—so 
you say, but of this you do not at all convince me—and 
I quite believe, Socrates, that I do need the charm, 
and for my part I have no objection to being charmed 
by you every day of my life, until you say I have had 
enough of the treatment. 

Very well, said Critias : now, Charmides, if you do 
this, it will be a proof to me of your temperance—if 
you submit to be charmed by Socrates and do not 
forsake him through thick and thin. 

Count on me to follow, he said, and not forsake 
him ; for it would ill become me to disobey you, my 
guardian, and refuse to do your bidding. 

Well now, he said, I bid you. 

Then I will do as you bid, he replied, and will start 
this very day. 

There, there, I said, what are you two plotting 
to do? 

Nothing, replied Charmides; we have made our 

lot. 
4 So you will use force, I said, before even allowing 
me to make my affidavit ? 
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You must expect me to use force, he replied, since 
he gives me the command: take counsel, therefore, 
on your side, as to what you will do. 

But that leaves no room, I said, for counsel; for 
if once you set about doing anything and use force, 
no man alive will be able to withstand you. 

Then do not you, he said, withstand me. 

Then I will not withstand you, I replied. 
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INTRODUCTION TO ALCIBIADES T 


Tue First Alcibiades gives us a clear and useful, if 
rather inelegant, illustration of the ordinary teaching 
of Socrates. He accosts his young friend at a critical 
moment of opening manhood, and makes him admit, 
by willing replies to a series of carefully designed 
questions, that he is ignorant of the most important 
things which ought to be known by one about to 
enter upon a public career. In the first part (103- 
114) we are shown that Alcibiades is going to advise 
the state on questions of peace and war, and must 
therefore know what is just and what unjust: but 
he could only have acquired this knowledge from the 
multitude, whose perpetual quarrels seem to show 
that they lack it; and if he says that it is rather on 
the expedient and inexpedient that he proposes to 
advise them, we want to know in turn what these are. 
In the second part (115-127) we find that the just is 
the honourable, good and expedient ; and Alcibiades 
is further humiliated by a sly use of the double 
meaning of “doing well”—acting aright, and 
prospering. Other Athenian statesmen, including 
even Pericles (who is supposed to be still alive), are 
just as ignorant as Alcibiades, and he may be at no 
disadvantage in competition with them : but his real 
competitors in the race for power and glory are 
persons like the kings of Sparta and Persia, whose 
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training, wealth, and authority are described at some 
length and in lively detail. For such a contest it is 
necessary that Alcibiades should avail himself of all 
the help that Socrates can give him. They must join 
equally in the inquiry—What is the goodness re- 
quired in a statesman? It seems to have something 
to do with friendship and harmony among the people ; 
and yet justice surely consists in everyone doing his 
own work, and this does not make for harmony. 
Alcibiades is sorely puzzled, but fortunately he is not 
too old to learn. The third and last section (128-135) 
deals with the Delphic maxim Know thyself, and what 
it may be supposed to mean. To know oneself is to 
know one’s mind, and is true prudence or “ temper- 
ance,’ which, with justice, is a necessary condition 
of happiness. 

The imaginary time of the conversation is about 
432 B.c., when Alcibiades was eighteen years old. 
He is now losing the extraordinary physical beauty 
of his boyhood, and is turning his mind to the political 
power whose attainment is the obvious aim of an 
able and ambitious man. It is at this moment that 
Socrates, an admirer who has held aloof from him 
till now, exposes by skilful questioning his false 
conceit of knowledge and his desperate need of know- 
ing, in the first place, his own mind. The method of 
interrogation, and the language used by both speakers, 
are quite of a piece with those in other early dialogues 
of Plato. The somewhat lengthy speech of Socrates 
about the royal families of Persia and Sparta (121— 
124), though it has some pleasant touches of Socratic 
humour, is perhaps a little out of character in a scene 
where so much emphasis is laid on the point that all 
the positive statements come from Alcibiades and 
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none from Socrates; and the identification of soul 
with man (130 c) is a crude and unsatisfactory sug- 
gestion compared with the later theories of the 
Gorgias (464) and other dialogues. But on the 
whole there seems to be no sufficient reason for 
doubting, with some eminent scholars, the authen- 
ticity of this dialogue, if it be remembered that the 
work is probably one of Plato’s earliest sketches, 
composed in the years immediately following the 
death of Socrates (399 3.c.); that from the third 
century A.p. it has been regarded and studied as an 
exemplary piece of Academic teaching ; and that 
it is natural to suppose that the series of Plato’s 
compositions would begin with some immature and 
relatively inartistic essays in dialogue-writing. When 
he came to conceive the Symposium, Plato was able 
to draw far fuller and finer portraits of both Socrates 
and Alcibiades, and to vivify their friendly converse 
by many a masterly stroke of dramatic art. 
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TA TOY ATAAOTOY ITPOZQIIA 
SQKPATHS, AAKIBIAAHS 
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warned him against an intended action: ¢f. Apol. 31 c D, 
40 A B. 
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soc. Son of Cleinias, I think it must surprise you 
that I, the first of all your lovers, am the only one of 
them who has not given up his suit and thrown you 
over, and whereas they have all pestered you with 
their conversation I have not spoken one word to you 
for so many years. The cause of this has been 
nothing human, but a certain spiritual opposition,’ of 
whose power you shall be informed at some later 
time. However, it now opposes me no longer, so I 
have come to you, as you see; and I am in good 
hopes that it will not oppose me again in the future. 
Now I have been observing you all this time, and have 
formed a pretty good notion of your behaviour to 
your lovers : for although they were many and high- 
spirited, everyone of them has found your spirit too 
strong for him and has run away. Let me explain 
the reason of your spirit being too much for them. 
You say you have no need of any man in any matter ; 
for your resources are so great, beginning with the 
body and ending with the soul, that you lack nothing. 
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You think, in the first place, that you are foremost 
in beauty and stature—and you are not mistaken in 
this, as is plain for all to see—and in the second place, 
that you are of the most gallant family in your city, 
the greatest city in Greece, and that there you have, 
through your father, very many of the best people 
as your friends and kinsmen, who would assist you 
in case of need, and other connexions also, through 
your mother, who are not a whit inferior to these, 
nor fewer. And you reckon upon a stronger power 
than all those that I have mentioned, in Pericles, 
son of Xanthippus, whom your father left as guardian 
of you and your brother when he died, and who is 
able to do whatever he likes not only in this city but 
all over Greece and among many great nations of the 
barbarians. And I will add besides the wealth of 
your house: but on this, I observe, you presume 
least of all. Well, you puff yourself up on all these 
advantages, and have overcome your lovers, while 
they in their inferiority have yielded to your might, 
and all this has not escaped you; so I am very sure 
that you wonder what on earth I mean by not getting 
rid of my) passion, and what can be my hope in 
remaining when the rest have fled. 

atc. Perhaps also, Socrates, you are not aware that 
you have only just anticipated me. For I, in fact, 
had the intention of coming and asking you first that 
very same question—what is your aim and expecta- 
tion in bothering me by making a particular point of 
always turning up wherever I may be. For I really 
do wonder what can be your object, and should be 
very glad if you would tell me. 

soc. Then you will listen to me, presumably, with 
keen attention if, as you say, you long to know what 
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I mean, and I have in you a listener who will stay to 
hear me out. 

atc. Why, to be sure: only speak. 

soc. Look to it, then; for it would be no wonder 
if I should make as much difficulty about stopping as 
I have made about starting. 

auc. My good sir, speak ; for I will listen. 

soc. Speak I must, I suppose. Now, although it 
is hard for a lover to parley with a man who does not 
yield to lovers, I must make bold nevertheless to put 
my meaning into words. For ifI saw you, Alcibiades, 
content with the things I set forth just now, and 
minded to pass your life in enjoying them, I should 
long ago have put away my love, so at least I persuade 
myself: but.as it is, I shall propound to your face 
quite another set of your thoughts, whereby you will 
understand that I have had you continually before 
my mind, For I believe, if some god should ask you : 
“ Alcibiades, do you prefer to live with your present 
possessions, or to die immediately if you are not to 
have the chance of acquiring greater things?” I 
believe you would choose to die. But let me tell you 
what I imagine must be the present hope of your 
life. You think that if you come shortly beforé the 
Athenian Assembly—which you expect to occur in 
a very few days—you will stand forth and prove to 
the people that you are more worthy of honour than 
either Pericles or anyone else who has ever existed, 
and that having proved this you will have the greatest 
power in the state ; and that if you are the greatest 
here, you will be the same among all the other 
Greeks, and not only Greeks, but all the barbarians 
who inhabit the same continent with us. And if that 
same god should say to you again, that you are to 
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hold sway here in Europe, but are not to be allowed 
to cross over into Asia and to interfere with the 
affairs of that region, I believe you would be equally 
loth to live on those sole conditions either—if you 
are not to fill, one may say, the whole world with 
your name and your power ; and I fancy that, except 
Cyrus and Xerxes, you think there has never existed a 
single man who was of any account. So then that this 
is your hope, I know well enough; I am not merely 
guessing. And I daresay you will reply, since you 
know that what I say is true: “ Well, Socrates, and 
what has that to do with your point?” I am going 
to tell you, dear son of Cleinias and Deinomache. 
Without me it is impossible for all those designs of 
yours to be crowned with achievement ; ‘so great is 
the power I conceive myself to have over your affairs 
and over you, and it is for this very reason, I believe, 
that the god has so long prevented me from talking 
with you, while I was waiting to see when he would 
allow me. For as you have hopes of proving yourself 
in public to be invaluable to the state and, having 
proved it, of winning forthwith unlimited power, so 
do I hope to win supreme power over you by proving 
that I am invaluable to you, and that neither guardian 
nor kinsman nor anyone else is competent to transmit 
to you the power that you long for except me, with 
the god’s help, however. In your younger days, to 
be sure, before you had built such high hopes, the 
god, as I believe, prevented me from talking with 
you, in order that I might not waste my words: but 
now he has set me on; for now you will listen to me. 

ate. You seem to me far more extraordinary, 
Socrates, now that you have begun to speak, than 
before, when you followed me about in silence; 
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though even then you looked strange enough. Well, 
as to my intending all this or not, you have apparently 
made your decision, and any denial of mine will not 
avail me to persuade you. Very good: but suppos- 
ing I have intended ever so much what you say, how 
are you the sole means through which I can hope to 
attain it? Can you tell me? 

soc. Are you asking whether I can make a long 
speech, such as you are used to hearing? No, my 
gift is not of that sort. But I fancy I could prove to 
you that the case is so, if you will consent to do me 
just one little service. 

atc. Why, if you mean a service that is not trouble- 
some, I consent. 

soc. Do you consider it troublesome to answer 
questions put to you? 

atc. No, I do not. 

soc. Then answer. 

atc. Ask, 

soc, Well, you have the intentions which I say you 
have, I suppose ? 

atc. Be it so, if you like, in order that I may know 
what you will say next. 

soc. Now ‘then: you intend, as I say, to come 
forward as adviser to the Athenians in no great space 
of time ; well, suppose I were to take hold of you as 
you were about to ascend the platform, and were 
to ask you: ‘ Alcibiades, on what subject do the 
Athenians propose to take advice, that you should 
stand up to advise them? Is it something about 
which you have better knowledge than they?” 
What would be your reply ? 

atc. I should say, I suppose, it was something 
about which I knew better than they. 
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soc. Then you are a good adviser on things about 
which you actually know. 

auc. To be sure. 

soc. And you know only the things you have learnt 
from others or discovered yourself ? 

atc. What could I know besides ? 

soc. And can it be that you would ever have learnt 
or discovered anything without being willing either 
to learn it or to inquire into it yourself ? 

auc. No. 

soc. Well then, would you have been willing to 
inquire into or learn what you thought you knew? 

auc. No, indeed. 

soc. So there was a time when you did not think 
that you knew what you now actually know. 

atc. There must have been. 

soc. Well, but I know pretty nearly the things that 
you have learnt : tell me if anything has escaped me. 
You learnt, if I recollect, writing and harping and 
wrestling ; as for fluting, you refused to learn it. 
These are the things that you know, unless perhaps 
there is something you have been learning unobserved 
by me; and this you were not, I believe, if you so much 
as stepped out of doors either by night or by day. 

atc. No, I have taken no other lessons than those. 

soc. Then tell me, will it be when the Athenians 
are taking advice how they are to do their writing 
correctly that you are to stand up and advise them ? 

auc. Upon my word, not I. 

soc. Well, about strokes on the lyre? 

auc. Not at all. 

soc. Nor in fact are they accustomed to deliberate 
on throws in wrestling either at the Assembly. 

auc. No, to be sure. 
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soc. Then what will be the subject of the advice ? 
For I presume it will not be about building. 

auc. No, indeed. 

soc. For a builder will give better advice than you 
in that matter. 

auc. Yes. 

soc. Nor yet will it be about divination ? 

atc. No. 

soc. For there again a diviner will serve better 
than you. 

auc. Yes. 

soc. Whether he be short or tall, handsome or ugly, 
nay, noble or ignoble. 

auc. Of course. 

soc. For on each subject the advice comes from 
one who knows, not one who has riches. 

auc. Of course. 

soc. And whether their mentor be poor or rich will 
make no difference to the Athenians when they 
deliberate for the health of the citizens; all that 
they require of their counsellor is that he be a 
physician. 

atc. Naturally. 

soc. Then what will they have under consideration 
if you are to be right in standing up, when you do so, 
as their counsellor ? 

atc. Their own affairs, Socrates. 

soc. Do you mean with regard to shipbuilding, and 
the question as to what sort of ships they ought to 
get built ? 

atc. No, I do not, Socrates. 

soc. Because, I imagine, you do not understand 
shipbuilding. Is that, and that alone, the reason ? 

auc, That is just the reason. 
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soc. Well, on what sort of affairs of their own do 
you mean that they will be deliberating ? 

atc. On war, Socrates, or on peace, or on any other 
of the state’s affairs. 

soc. Do you mean that they will be deliberating 
with whom they ought to make peace, and on whom 
they ought to make war, and in what manner ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And on whom it is better to do so, ought they 
not ? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. And at such time as it is better ? 

atc. Certainly. 

soc. And for so long as they had better ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Now if the Athenians should deliberate with 
whom they should wrestle close, and with whom 
only at arm’s length, and in what manner, would 
you or the wrestling-master be the better adviser ? 

atc. The wrestling-master, I presume. 

soc. And can you tell me what the wrestling- 
master would have in view when he advised as to 
the persons with whom they ought or ought not 
to wrestle close, and when and in what manner? 
What I mean is something like this: ought they not 
to wrestle close with those with whom it is better to 
do so? ; 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And so far as is better, too? 

atc. So far. 

soc. And at such time also as is better P 

auc. Certainly. 

soc. But again, when one sings, one has sometimes 
to accompany the song with harping and stepping ? 
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20. "16. 31) Kal ov—mpémo yap dv tov Kal aol 
70 KaAds Siaréyeofar—eime mp@tov, tis h Téxvn 
As TO Kiapilew Kal To adew Kal TO euBaivew 
opbSs; ovvdmaca tis Kadeirar; ovmw dvvacar 
elev; 

AAK. Ov Sdijra. 

za. "AA dde wep: tives ai Beal dv % réxvy; 


1 Socrates means by ‘better’ or ‘the better way” the 
general method of attaining excellence in any art. 
* Socrates here repeats ka\ds (which means “ handsomely ” 
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atc. Yes, one has. 

soc. And at such time as is better? 

atc. Yes, 

soc. And so far as is better ? 

auc. I agree. 

soc. Well now, since you applied the term “ better’ 
to the two cases of harping for accompaniment of 
a song and close wrestling, what do you call the 
“better ” in the case of harping, to correspond with 
what in the case of wrestling I call gymnastic? 
What do you call the other ? 

auc. I do not understand. 

soc. Well, try to copy me: for my answer gave 
you, I think, what is correct in every instance ; and 
that is correct, I presume, which proceeds by rule of 
the art, is it not ? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. And was not the art here gymnastic ? 

auc. To be sure. 

soc. And I said that the better! in the case of 
wrestling was gymnastic. 

auc. You did. 

soc. And I was quite fair ? 

auc. I think so. 

soc. Come then, in your turn—for it would befit 
you also, I fancy, to argue fairly *—tell me, first, 
what is the art which includes harping and singing 
and treading the measure correctly? What is it 
called as a whole ? You cannot yet tell me ? 

auc. No, indeed. 

soc. Well, try another way : who are the goddesses 
that foster the art ? 


> 


as well as “correctly ’’) in allusion to Alcibiades’ good looks. 
Cf. 113 B. 
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Ask. Tas Movoas, & Ud«pares, AEyets; 


D x0. "Eywye. dpa 84: tiva an’ adbra&v émwvu- 
i? 
play  Téxvyn exer; 
AAK. Movowrrjy pou Soxets Aéyew. 
y 4 re Ss \ A , > ~ 
za. Adyw ydp. ti obv 76 Kara tadrnv opbds 
yuyvopevov eorw; womep exel ey cor TO KaTa 
TI TExvnVv Edeyov dpAs, Tv yupvactiKv, Kal od 
51) ody otrws evrab0a ti djs; mas yiyvecbar; 
AAK. Movoixds pou doxe?. 
za. Ed Aéyeis. tc 5x, Kat 7o &v TH rodepetv 
~ ~ A 
BéXrwov Kal 7o ev T@ cipyvnv dyew, Toro TO 
E BéArwov ri dvodles; wWomep exet [ed” Exdorw |* 
A ~ 
éXeyes TO dewov, STL povoiKwTepov, Kal emt TO 
ETEpM, OTL yupvaoTLKwTEpoV" TrELp@ 81) Kal evradba 
Aéyew ro BéXrov. 
aak. *Ad’ od ravu éxw. 
> 
zo. "AAA pévror aicypov ye, ef pev Tis ge 
/, ‘ , ‘ , id / 
A€yovra Kat cvpBovdAcdtovra mept aitiwy, dre BéATiov 
705 TObdE Kal VOv Kal ToOTOV, éreiTa epwrnoete, 
/ A La / > > 4 \ A 
ti TO Gmewov Aéyes, @ *AXKiBiddyn; mepl pev 
a“ A 
TovUTwy é€xew eimeivy Ort TO byvewdrEpov, Kairos 
od mpooroup ye iarpos elvas rept S¢ 05 mpoomors 
109 €moriwwr elvar Kal cvpBovdrevoes dvioTdpevos 
ws €idds, TovTov dé, ws Eouxas, mépt epwrnbets 
€dv pa) exns elmetv, odK aicxtvn; 7 ovK aicypov 
paiverar; 
4 
aak. Ildvu ye. 
1 ég’ éxdory secl. Schanz. 
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auc. The Muses, you mean, Socrates ? 

soc. Ido. Now, just think, and say by what name 
the art is called after them. 

atc. Music,! I suppose you mean. 

soc. Yes, I do. And what is that which proceeds 
correctly by its rule? As in the other case I was 
correct in mentioning to you gymnastic as that which 
goes by the art, so I ask you, accordingly, what you 
say in this case. What manner of proceeding is 
required ? 

atc. A musical one, I suppose. 

soc. You are right. Come then, what is it that 
you term “ better,” in respect of what is better in 
waging war and being at peace? Just as in our other 
instances you said that the “ better ”’ implied the 
more musical and again, in the parallel case, the more 
gymunastical, try now if you can tell me what is the 
“better ” in this case. 

auc. But I am quite unable. 

soc. But surely that is disgraceful; for if you 
should speak to somebody as his adviser on food, and 
say that one sort was better than another, at this 
time and in this quantity, and he then asked you— 
What do you mean by the “ better,” Alcibiades > 
in a matter like that you could tell him you meant 
the more wholesome, although you do not set up to 
be a physician ; yet in a case where you set up to 
have knowledge and are ready to stand up and 
advise as though you knew, are you not ashamed to 
be unable, as appears, to answer a question upon it ? 
Does it not seem disgraceful ? 

auc. Very. 


+ “ Music ” with the Greeks included poetry and dancing 
as well as our “ music.” 
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/, A A “~ ? ~ A , 
xa. UKorrer 67) Kal mpoOvjod eimety, mpos Tu 
Telver TO ev TO Elprynv TE ayew dewov Kal TO ev 
T® Trodepuety ots del; 
ask. ANG oKkoTdv od dSvvapat evvojaat. 
sa. OS’ oioba, éemedav moAcuov mroudpeBa, 3 Tt 
éyxadobytes aMrjAous maOnuwa epyoucla eis TO 
B moAepetv, Kal 6 Te adTo dvopalovres epxopeba ; 
Ask. “Eywye, ore ye eEarrardpevot te 7) Bralo- 
fbevot 7) amrooTepovpevor. 
xo. “Eye: 7&s Exacta TovTwy macxovres; mEipO 
5h ta / , \ «a wer, 
elrretv, TL Otadeper TO WOE 7) WOE. 
AaK. °H 70 de Adyets,  UdKpares, TO Sixaiws 
7) TO GdiKws ; 
pam ~ 
sa. Adro totro. 
aaK. “AAA pv tobrd ye Siaddper GAov te Kal 
wav. 
/ bm > / \ ‘ , 
so. Ti odv; “AOnvatois od mpds morépous oup- 
BovdAevoets modcpeiv, Tods adixobvras 7 Tods Ta 
dikava mparrovras ; 
‘ ~ 4 > ~ > \ 1 
C aak. Acwov rodrd ye epwrds: ei yap Kat dia- 
voeirat Tis Ws Sel mpos Tovs Ta Sikata mparrovTas 
moreeiv, ovK av Omodoynaete ye. 
sa. Od yap vouysov rod’, cis EouKev. 
> a > / ‘ a 
ask. O8 dAra: otdd ye Kaddv Sox? civac. 
A na? »” \ \ ‘ / 1 A 
xo. I pos ratr’ dpa kat od [70 dixaiov]* rods 
Adyous mowjon ; 
> / 
AAK. *AvayKn. 

"Ao tu obv, 6 viv 51) eyw Apwtwy BéAriov 
mpos TO Trodcuety Kat uy, Kat ols det Kal ols uy, 
1 +d dikaov secl. Niirnberger. 
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soc. Then consider and do your best to tell me the 
connexion of “ better” in being at peace or at war 
with those to whom we ought to be so disposed. 

auc. Well, Iam considering, but I fail to perceive it. 

soc. But you must know what treatment it is that 
we allege against each other when we enter upon a 
war, and what name we give it when we do so ? 

auc. I do: we say we are victims of deceit or 
violence or spoliation. 

soc. Enough: how do we suffer each of these 
things? Try and tell me what difference there is 
between one way and another, 

atc. Do you mean by that, Socrates, whether it is 
in a Just way or an unjust way ? 

soc. Precisely. 

atc. Why, there you have all the difference in the 
world. 

soc. Well then, on which sort are you going to 
advise the Athenians to make war—those who are 
acting unjustly, or those who are doing what is 
just? 
: auc. That is a hard question: for even if someone 
decides that he must go to war with those who 
are doing what is just, he would not admit that they 
were doing so. 

soc. For that would not be lawful, I suppose ? 

atc, No, indeed; nor is it considered honourable 
either. 

soc. So you too will appeal to these things in 
making your speeches ? 

atc. Necessarily. 

soc. Then must not that “ better’ about which 
I was asking in reference to making or not making 
war, on those on whom we ought to or not, and 
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Kal Ondre Kal pn, TO Sikaldrepov Tuyxdver Ov; 
7) Ov; 
AAK. QDaiverat ye. 

D xo. Ids oby, ® pire "AdeBeddy ; mOrepov 
cavrov rédAnfas ore ovK emloracau TovTo, 7) ee 
édables Segoe, Kal pourdv eis SudackdAov, Os ve 
edidacke Suayeyvadoxew TO Sucardrepdv TE Kat 
dSuxcdrE poy ; Kat tis eoTw ovTos; ppdaov kal 
epol, wa avT@ pournriy mpokevnons Kat ee. 

AAK. Lnebmrreis, @ LaKpares. 
x0. Ov pa TOV Pirvov TOV epov TE Kat cov, év eye 

E Huon” dv émvopkyoaise add’ clrep Exets, etme Tis 
€oTw. 

AAK. Ti 8°, et ur) Exw; odK ay oler we dAAws 
eldévan meplt TOv Sikaiwy Kal adikwv; 

so. Nat, et ye evpors. 

aak. ’AN’ odk av ebpetv be HYTS 

so. Kat pada ye, et Lnrjoas. 

Ask. Eira Eyrhoa ovK av olet pe; 

=a. "Eywye, el oinBeins ye To) eldevat. 

asx. Eira od« Hv 6 or” elxov | ovrws ; 

20. Kadas Aéyews. exers ovv eirreiv Tobrov Tov 

110 xpovov, dre ovdKk mov eidévar Ta Sixava Kal 7a 

aduKa ; pepe, mépvow elnrets Te kal ovK q@ou 
<idevar; 7 ov; wal TaAnO4 dmoxpivov, iva pi) 
parnv ot deddoyou ylyvwvrae. 

AAK. *AX\’ @pny <idévar. 

=a. _Tpirov S€ Eros Kal Téraprov Kal mépmrov 
ovx ovTws; 

AAK. "Eywye. 


1 Cf. above, 106 E. 
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when we ought to or not, be simply and solely the 
juster ? 

atc, Apparently it is. 

soc. How now, friend Alcibiades? Have you 
overlooked your own ignorance of this matter, or 
have I overlooked 4 your learning it and taking lessons 
of a master who taught you to distinguish the more 
just and the more unjust? And whoishe? Inform 
me in my turn, in order that you may introduce me 
to him as another pupil. 

atc. You are joking, Socrates. 

soc. No, I swear by our common God of Friend- 
ship, whose name I would by no means take in vain. 
Come, if you can, tell me who the man is. 

auc. But what if I cannot? Do you think I could 
not know about what is just and unjust in any other 
way? 

_ Yes, you might, supposing you discovered it. 

atc. But do you not think I might discover it ? 

soc. Yes, quite so, if you inquired. 

auc. And do you not think I might inquire ? 

soc. I do, if you thought you did not know. 

atc, And\was there not a time when I held that 
view ? 
soc. Well spoken. Then can you tell me at what 
time it was that you thought you did not know what 
is just and unjust? Pray, was it a year ago that 
you were inquiring, and thought you did not know ? 
Or did you think you knew? Please answer truly, 
that our debates may not be futile. 

atc. Well, I thought I knew. 

soc. And two years, and three years, and four 
years back, were you not of the same mind ? 

auc. I was. 


PLATO 
110 
2a. "ANG puny Td ye mpd rovTov mats haba. 
7 yap; 
aaK. Nai. 
sa. Tore pev rolvur <b ofda ort wou €idévat. 
AaK. Ids €d otcba; 

B_ xa. TloAAdKus cod ev di8acKdAwy jovov mradds 
dvros Kat GAAoO, Kal dmdre dotpayadilous 7) aAAnV 
TWO Tadidv Tailots, OVX Ws aTOpodvTOS meEpl THY 
Siucaiwy Kat adixwv, ddAAd pdda péya Kat Oappa- 
Aéws A€yovros wept 6rov TUyois TaV Taidwy, ds 
movnpds TE Kal. dducos ein Kal ws adiKot: 7 odK 
aAnGA A€yw; 

aaK. "ANd ti eweddov roreiv, & Udkpares, 
Omore Tis we AdiKOT; 

za. Ld 8 ef réyxous dyvody etre adiKolo etre ju1) 
Tore, €yeis, TL GE xpr) TOLELV; 

C anak. Ma A’? GA ode Hyvoow éywye, ara 
aadds eyiyvwoxov Ort Adikovpnv. 

30. "Quov dpa émloracba Kal mais dv, ds eouxe, 
Ta Sikaia Kal Ta AdiKa. 

AAK. "Eywye: Kal jmordyny ye. 

=o. “Ev roiw xpovw eEevpwv; od yap Simou év 
@ ye wou «idévar. 

ADK. Od dqra. 

sa. Ildre ody dyvoety ayob; oxdre: od yap 
evpyceis TOOTOY TOV xXpovoV. 

ask. Ma tov A’, & Ledxpares, ovKovv exw y’ 
eimety. 

D x0. Hdipav pev dpa ot« olcba adira. 

AAK. Ov ravu datvomat. 
xa. “AAA pury dpre ye odde pabav Chyoba «idé- 
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soc. But, you see, before that time you were a 
child, were you not? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. So I know well enough that then you thought 
you knew. 

atc. How do you know it so well ? 

soc. Many a time I heard you, when as a child 
you were dicing or playing some other game at your 
teacher’s or elsewhere, instead of showing hesitation 
about what was just and unjust, speak in very loud 
and confident tones about one or other of your play- 
mates, saying he was a rascal and a cheat who played 
unfairly. Is not this a true account ? 

atc. But what was I to do, Socrates, when some- 
body cheated me? 

soc. Yet if you were ignorant then whether you 
were being unfairly treated or not, how can you ask 
—‘“ What are you to do?” 

atc. Well, but on my word, I was not ignorant : 
no, I clearly understood that I was being wronged. 

soc. So you thought you knew, even as a child, it 
seems, what was just and unjust. 

auc. I did; and I knew too. 

soc. At what sort of time did you discover it? 
For surely it was not while you thought you knew. 

auc. No, indeed. , 

soc. Then when did you think you were ignorant ? 
Consider ; I believe you will fail to find such a time. 

atc. Upon my word, Socrates, I really cannot 
say. 
sai So you do not know it by discovery. 

atc. Not at all, apparently. 

soc. But you said just now that you did not know 
it by learning either ; and if you neither discovered 
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vau «i dé nO” nopes pnre enables, mds ofcba Kat 
m00ev ; 

AAK. *AN’ tows tobrd cou odK dpOds dmexpr- 
vapnv, Td ddvar <idevar adros eLevpey. 

x0. To d€ mas elyev; 

AK. “Eyabov, olwat, Kal ey womep Kai oi 
aAXov. 

zo. IdAw els rov adrov qKopev Adyov. mapa 
Tod; dpale Kapot. 

E aak. Ilapa rv moda. 

sa. Ovx els orovdaious ye diSacKdAovs Kara- 
gevyets eis Tods moods avadépwr. 

AAK. Ti 8€; ody txavol Sidd&ar obdrou; 

x0. OQvxovv 7a merrevtiKd ye Kal Ta prj" Katror 
gavrdrepa adra ofuae tdv Sixaiwy elvar. ri dé; 
od ovby oUTWS olEL; 

AAK. Nai. 

3a. Eira ra pev pavddrepa ody ofol re SiSdoxew, 
Ta S€ orovdaiorepa; 

AAK. Olwat éywye: dAXa yodv oAXG, ofoi 7” eal 
diSdoKxew orovdaorepa Too meTrevew. 

so. Ilota tata; 

111 aaK. Ofov kai 76 eAAnvilew rapa TodTwr eywye 
eualov, kal odk adv exoyu eimeiv euavtod didd- 
okadov, add’ eis Tods adrods avadépw, ods od dns 
ov omovdaious elvar didacKdAovs. 

xa. "AA, d yevvaie, rovrouv pev ayaboi 8idd- 
oxadot ot moAXol, Kat Sixaiws érawoivr’ dv adrav 
els didacKaXav. 

AAK. Ti 87; 

x0. “Oru Exovor mepl abra a xpi) tods dyabods 
diSacKxdAous Eexew. 
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nor learnt it, how do you come to know it, and 
whence ? 

atc. Well, perhaps that answer I gave you was 
not correct, that I knew it by my own discovery. 

soc. Then how was it done? 

atc. I learnt it, I suppose, in the same way as 
everyone else. 

soc. Back we come to the same argument. From 
whom? Please tell me. 

atc. From the many. 

soc. They are no very serious teachers with 
whom you take refuge, if you ascribe it to the 
many ! 

auc. Why, are they not competent to teach ? 

soc. Not how to play, or not to play, draughts ; 
and yet that, I imagine, is a slight matter compared 
with justice. What? Do you not think so? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Then if they are unable to teach the slighter, 
can they teach the more serious matter ? 

auc. I think so: at any rate, there are many other 
things that they are able to teach, more serious than 
draughts. | 

soc. What sort of things ? 

auc. For instance, it was from them that I learnt 
to speak Greek, and I could not say who was my 
teacher, but can only ascribe it to the same people 
who, you say, are not serious teachers. 

soc. Ah, gallant sir, the many may be good 
teachers of that, and they can justly be praised for 
their teaching of such subjects. 

auc. And why ? 

soc. Because in those subjects they have the 
equipment proper to good teachers. 
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AAK. Ti todro déyeus; 

2a. Ovx oicé’ drt xpi) rods peAdovras SidaoxKew 
oTioby avrovs mp@rov eldevar; 7 Ov; 

B Adak. [lds yap ov; 

20. Odxotv rods eiddras duodoyeivy te adArjAous 
Kal un dvadépecbar; 

ask. Nai. 

zo. "Ev ofs & ay Siadepwrra, ratra dices 
eldévar abtovs; 

AAK. Od dfra. 

20. Tovrwy oty diddoxador mas dy «lev; 

AAK. Oddapds. 

x0. Ti obv; SoKxotci cou diadepecba of moAAot 
motov €ort Aibos 7) EVAov; Kal eay Twa epwrds, dp’ 

Cod ra atta dpodoyotar, Kat emt radita dpudow, 
érav BovrAwvrar AaBety Aov 7} EvAov; woadrws 
kal mav0? doa Towadra* oxedov ydp Te pavOdvw To 
EMnyvilew ericracbar Ste Toro Adyeis: 7) OV; 

AAK. Nai. 

29. Odxody eis ev 7200’, domep elope, aAdj- 
Aots Te oCpodroyotot Kat adroit éavTois idia, Kat 
Snpooia at moéAews mpds aAAjAas odK auproBytodow 
at pev tadl? ai 8 dAda dackovear; 

AAK. Od ydp. 

D 30. Hixorws dy dpa rovTwy ye Kat diddoKador 
elev ayabol. 

AAK. Nai. 

za. Odxody ef pev Bovdoineba movfoal twa trept 
atrav €idévar, op0@s dv abrov méuroev eis S8a- 
oxaXiay tovTwy THv moAAGv; 
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atc. What do you mean by that ? 

soc. You know that those who are going to teach 
anything should first know it themselves, do you 
not? 

atc. Of course. 

soc. And that those who know should agree with 
each other and not differ ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. But if they differ upon anything, will you 
say that they know it ? 

auc. No, indeed. 

soc. Then how can they be teachers of it ? 

atc. By no means. 

soc. Well now, do you find that the many differ 
about the nature of stone or wood? If you ask one 
of them, do they not agree on the same answer, and 
make for the same things when they want to get 
a piece of stone or wood? It is just the same, too, 
with everything of the sort : for I am pretty nearly 
right in understanding you to mean just this by 
knowing how to speak Greek, am I not ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And on these matters, as we stated, they not 
only agree with each other and with themselves in 
private, but states also use in public the same terms 
about them to each other, without any dispute ? 

auc. They do. 

soc. Then naturally they will be good teachers 
of these matters. 

auc. Yes. 

soc. And if we should wish to provide anyone 
with knowledge of them, we should be right in 
sending him to be taught by “the many ” that you 
speak of ? 
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AAK. Ilavu ye. 
zo. Ti 8 ei Bovdnfetwer eiddvar, pr) pdvov 
cal LA , > nn a a > \ A , 
motor avOpwrol eiow 7 motor tmmor, GAAd Kal Tives 
adbt&v SpopuKxol re Kai pun, Gp’ Ett of woAXol TobTo 
ixavol didatar; 
AAK. Ov dfjra. 
€ A hf / oe % > , 
20. ‘“Ixavov dé cou rexprjpiov, ott ovK emioravraL 
E od8€ xpyyvor SiSdoxadoi ciot rodtwr, ered?) obdev 
¢ ~ A ~ 
Opodroyotow éavtots wept adradv; 
AAK. “Ewouye. 
A , 
za. Ti 8 ef Bovdnbeinuev cidévar, pq) povov 
a LA , > > > € aA if ,n tJ 
motor avOpwrot cio, GAN’ drrotor dyrewot 4 voow- 
deus, dpa txavol av hiv joav Si8doxador of roAAol; 
AAK. Od Sdijra. 
xo. "Hy & dy cou rexunpiov dre poxOnpot eior 
VL , i a 4 > A 7 
TovTwy didaoKadrot, ei Ewpas adrods Svahepopevous ; 
wy 
AAK. “Epouye. 
xo. Ti dé 8; viv wept rd Sixaiwv Kal adixwv 
112 avOpdawv Kal mpayydrwv of modAot SoKobci cou 
e a > ‘ c a~ nn > / 
Oporoyeiv abrol éavrois 7 adArjAots ; 
AAK. “Hxiora vi) AV, & LwxKpares. 
xo. Ti dé; padwora rept adradv diadepecbar; 
AaK. IloAv ye. 
xa. OvdKovy olomal ye mumoré ae idciv ovd 
> ~ / oO f > 4 
dkodoa ofddpa otrw Svadepopévovs avOpurous 
mept dyrewav Kal un, Wore dia Tabra paxeobai re 
kal doxruwvivat aAdAjAovus. 
AAK. Od dira. 
xo. "Aa mept t&v Sixaiwy Kal ddikwv eéywye 
» 8 A ¢ } ‘) ce > / ~ ” 
Bold’ ori, kal ed py) éebpaxas, axyjKkoas yodv a\Awy 
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atc. Certainly. 

soc. But what if we wished to know not only 
what men were like or what horses were like, but 
which of them were good runners or not? Would 
the many still suffice to teach us this ? 

auc. No, indeed. 

soc. And you have ample proof that they do not 
know this, and are not proficient teachers of it, in 
their not agreeing about it at all with themselves? 

auc. I have. 

soc. And what if we wished to know not only 
what men were like, but what healthy or diseased 
men were like? Would the many suffice to teach 
us ? 

auc. No, indeed. 

soc. And you would have proof of their being 
bad teachers of that, if you saw them differing 
about it ? 

auc. I should. 

soc. Well then, do you now find that the many 
agree with themselves or each other about just and 
unjust men or things ? 

auc. Far from it, on my word, Socrates. 

soc. In fact, they differ most especially on these 
points ? 

auc. Very much so. 

soc. And I suppose you never yet saw or heard 
of people differing so sharply on questions of health 
or the opposite as to fight and kill one another in 
battle because of them. 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. But on questions of justice or injustice I am 
sure you have; and if you have not seen them, at 
any rate you have heard of them from many people, 
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~ A ‘ 
Te ToAAGY Kal ‘Opnjpov. Kal "Odvocelas yap Kat 
*Thuddos axjkoas. 
Ask. Ildvrws Syj7ov, & Ledb«pares. 
so. Odxotv raira rompara éore wept Siadopas 
Suxaiwy Te Kal adlkwv; 
ask, Nat. 
bh! ¢ / A AZ / A , 
sa. Kal at payor ye Kat ot Odvarou Sia radrny 
A A a A: a A cal GAA 
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1 KyXewlas om. Proclus, 
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especially Homer. For you have heard! the Odyssey 
and the Iliad ? 

atc. I certainly have, of course, Socrates. 

soc. And these poems are about a difference of 
just and unjust? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. And from this difference arose the fights and 
deaths of the Achaeans, and of the Trojans as well, 
and of the suitors of Penelope in their strife with 
Odysseus. 

auc. That is true. 

soc. And I imagine that when the Athenians and 
Spartans and Boeotians lost their men at Tanagra,? 
and later at Coronea,* among whom your own father 
perished, the difference that caused their deaths and 
fights was solely on a question of just and unjust, 
was it not? 

atc. That is true. 

soc. Then are we to say that these people under- 
stand those questions, on which they differ so sharply 
that they are led by their mutual disputes to take 
these extreme measures against each other ? 

atc. Apparently not. 

soc. And you refer me to teachers of that sort, 
whom you admit yourself to be without knowledge ? 

auc. It seems I do. 

soc. Then how is it likely that you should know 
what is just and unjust, when you are so bewildered 
about these matters and are shown to haye neither 
learnt them from anyone nor discovered them for 
yourself ? 

auc. By what you say, it is not likely. 


1 4.e. at the recitations of rhapsodes ; ¢f. the Jon of Plato. 
2 457 B.C. 3 447 B.C. 
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1 &owuac Olympiodorus: ép& xat mss. 
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soc. There again, Alcibiades, do you see how 
unfairly you speak ? 

auc. In what? 

soc. In stating that I say so. 

atc. Why, do you not say that I do not know 
about the just and unjust ? 

soc. Not at all. ; 

atc. Well, do I say it? 

soc. Yes. 

atc. How, pray ? 

soc. I will show you, in the following way. If I 
ask you which is the greater number, one or two, 
you will answer “‘ two’? 

atc. Yes, I shall. 

soc. How much greater ? 

atc. By one. 

soc. Then which of us says that two are one more 
than one? 

auc. I. 

soc. And IJ was asking, and you were answering ? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. Then is it I, the questioner, or you the 
answerer, that are found to be speaking about these 
things ? 

atc. I, 

soc. And what if I ask what are the letters in 
“Socrates,” and you tell me? Which will be the 
speaker ? 

axe, I, 

soc. Come then, tell me, as a principle, when we 
have question and answer, which is the speaker—the 
questioner, or the answerer ? 

atc. The answerer, I should say, Socrates. 


} 
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1 Hippolytus, 352—oo0 dé’, ob« éuod Kdvers. 
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soc. And throughout the argument so far, I was 
the questioner ? 

ate, Yes. 

soc. And you the answerer ? 

ALC. Quite so. 

soc. Well then, which of us has spoken what has 
been said ? 

atc. Apparently, Socrates, from what has been 
admitted, it was I. 

soc. And it was said that Alcibiades, the fair son 
of Cleinias, did not know about just and unjust, 
but thought he did, and intended to go to the 
Assembly as adviser to the Athenians on what he 
knows nothing about ; is not that so? 

atc. Apparently. 

soc. Then, to quote Euripides! the result is, 
Alcibiades, that you may be said to have “ heard it 
from yourself, not me,” and it is not I who say it, 
but you, and you tax me with itin vain. And indeed 
what you say is quite true. For it is a mad scheme 
this, that you meditate, my excellent friend—of 
teaching things that you do not know, since you 
have taken no care to learn them. 

auc. I think, Socrates, that the Athenians and the 
rest of the Greeks rarely deliberate as to which is 
the more just or unjust course: for they regard 
questions of this sort as obvious; and so they pass 
them over and consider which course will prove more 
expedient in the result. For the just and the ex- 
pedient, I take it, are not the same, but many people 
have profited by great wrongs that they have 
committed, whilst others, I imagine, have had no 
advantage from doing what was right. 

soc. What then? Granting that the just and the 
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expedient are in fact as different as they can be, 
you surely do not still suppose you know what is 
expedient for mankind, and why it is so ? 

atc. Well, what is the obstacle, Socrates,—unless 
you are going to ask me again from whom I learnt 
it, or how I discovered it for myself ? 

soc. What a way of going on! If your answer is 
incorrect, and a previous argument can be used to 
prove it so, you claim to be told something new, and 
a different line of proof, as though the previous one 
were like a poor worn-out coat which you refuse to 
wear any longer; you must be provided instead 
with something clean and unsoiled in the way of 
evidence. But I shall ignore your sallies in debate, 
and shall none the less ask you once more, where 
you learnt your knowledge of what is expedient, 
and who is your teacher, asking in one question 
all the things I asked before; and now you will 
clearly find yourself in the same plight, and will 
be unable to prove that you know the expedient 
either through discovery or through learning. But 
as you are dainty, and would dislike a repeated taste 
of the same argument, I pass over this question of 
whether you know or do not know what is expedient 
for the Athenians: but why have you not made it 
clear whether the just and the expedient are the same 
or different ? If you like, question me as I did you, 
or if you prefer, argue out the matter in your own 
way. 

5 But I am not sure I should be able, Socrates, 
to set it forth to you. 

soc. Well, my good sir, imagine I am the people 
in Assembly ; even there, you know, you will have 
to persuade each man singly, will you not ? 
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auc. Yes. 

soc. And the same man may well persuade one 
person singly, and many together, about things that 
he knows, just as the schoolmaster, I suppose, 
persuades either one or many about letters ? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. And again, will not the same man persuade 
either one or many about number ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And this will be the man who knows—the 
arithmetician ? 

ALC. Quite so. 

soc. And you too can persuade a single man about 
things of which you can persuade many? 

atc. Presumably. 

soc. And these are clearly things that you know. 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And the only difference between the orator 
speaking before the people and one who speaks in 
a conversation like ours is that the former persuades 
men in a number together of the same things, and 
the latter persuades them one at a time ? 

atc. It looks like it. 

soc. Come now, since we see that the same man 
may persuade either many or one, try your un- 
practised hand on me, and endeavour to show that 
the just is sometimes not expedient. 

auc. You are insolent, Socrates ! 

soc. This time, at any rate, I am going to have 
the insolence to persuade you of the opposite of 
that which you decline to prove to me. 

atc. Speak, then. 

soc. Just answer my questions. 

auc. No, you yourself must be the speaker. 
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soc. What? Do you not wish above all things 
to be persuaded ? 

atc. By all means, to be sure. 

soc. And you would best be persuaded if you 
should say “ the case is so” ? 

atc. I agree. 

soc. Then answer; and if you do not hear your 
own self say that the just is expedient, put no trust 
in the words of anyone again. 

atc. I will not: but I may as well answer; for I 
do not think I shall come to any harm. 

soc. You are quite a prophet! Now tell me, do 
you consider some just things to be expedient, and 
others not? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And again, some noble, and some not ? 

atc. What do you mean by that question ? 

soc. I would ask whether anyone ever seemed to 
you to be doing what was base and yet just. 

auc. Never. 

soc. Well, are all just things noble ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And what of noble things, in their turn? 
Are they all good, or some only, while others are 
not? 

atc. In my opinion, Socrates, some noble things 
are evil. : ou 

soc. And some base things are good ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Do you mean as in one of the many cases 
where men have gone to rescue a comrade or kins- 
man in battle, and have been either wounded or 
killed, while those who did not go to the rescue, as 
duty bade, have got off safe and sound ? 
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auc. Precisely. : 

soc. And such a rescue you call noble, in respect of 
the endeavour to save those whom it was one’s duty 
to save; and this is courage, is it not ? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. But you call it evil, in respect of the deaths 
and wounds ? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. And is not the courage one thing, and the 
death another ? 

auc. Certainly. 

soc. Then it is not in the same respect that 
rescuing one’s friends is noble and evil ? 

auc. Apparently not. 
> soc. Then see if, inasmuch as it is noble, it is also 
good; for in the present case you were admitting 
that the rescue was noble in respect of its courage: 
now consider this very thing, courage, and say 
whether it is good or bad. Consider it in this 
way : which would you choose to have, good things 
or evil ? 

‘atc. Good. 

soc. And most of all, the greatest goods, and of such 
things you|would least allow yourself to be deprived ? 

atc. To be sure. 

soc. Then what do you say of courage? At what 
price would you allow yourself to be deprived of it ? 

atc. I would give up life itself if I had to be a 
coward. 

soc, Then you regard cowardice as the uttermost 
evil. 

auc. I do. 

soc. On a par with death, it seems. 

ALc. Yes. 
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soc. And life and courage are the extreme 
opposites of death and cowardice ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And you would most desire to have the 
former, and least the latter ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Is that because you think the former best, 
and the latter worst ? 

auc. To be sure. 

soc. So you reckon courage among the best things, 
and death among the worst. 

atc. I do. 

soc. Then the rescue of one’s friends in battle, 
inasmuch as it is noble in respect of the working of 
good by courage, you have termed noble ? 

atc. Apparently. 

soc. But evil, in respect of the working of evil by 
death ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. So we may fairly describe each of these 
workings as follows : as you call either of them evil 
because of the evil it produces, so you must call it 
good because of the good it produces. 

atc. I believe that is so. 

soc. And again, are they noble inasmuch as they 
are good, and base inasmuch as they are evil ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Then in saying that the rescue of one’s. 
friends in battle is noble and yet evil, you mean 
just the same as if you called the rescue good, but 
evil. 

atc. I believe what you say is true, Socrates. 

soc. So nothing noble, in so far as it is noble, is 
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evil, and nothing base, in so far as it is base, is 
good. 

atc. Apparently. 

soc. Now then, consider it again in this way: 
whoever does nobly, does well too, does he not ? 

auc. Yes, 

soc. And are not those who do well happy? 

auc. Of course. 

soc. And they are happy because of the acquisition 
of good things ? 

Auc. Certainly. 

soc. And they acquire these by doing well and 
nobly ? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. So doing well is good ? 

auc. Of course. 

soc. And welfare is noble ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Hence we have seen again that noble and 
good are the same thing. 

atc. Apparently. 

soc. Then whatever we find to be noble we shall 
find also to be good, by this argument at least. 

auc. We must. 

soc. Well then, are good things expedient or not ? 

auc. Expedient. 

soc. And do you remember what our admissions 
were about just things ? 

atc, I think we said that those who do just things 
must do noble things. 

soc. And that those who do noble things must do 
good things ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And that good things are expedient ? 
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auc. Yes. 

soc. Hence just things, Alcibiades, are expedient. 

ALc. So it seems. 

soc. Well now, are not you the speaker of all this, 
and I the questioner ? 

atc. I seem to be, apparently. 

soc. So if anyone stands up to advise either the 
Athenians or the Peparethians,1 imagining that he 
understands what is just and unjust, and says that 
just things are sometimes evil, could you do other 
than laugh him to scorn, since you actually say 
yourself that just and expedient are the same ? 

auc. But by Heaven, Socrates, Ido not even know 
what I am saying, I feel altogether in such a strange 
state! For from moment to moment I change my 
view under your questioning. 

soc. And are you unaware, my friend, what this 
feeling is? 

auc. I am, quite. 

soc. Well, do you suppose that if someone should 
ask you whether you have two eyes or three, two 
hands or four, or anything else of that sort, you 
would answer differently from moment to moment, 
or always the same thing ? 

atc. I begin to have misgivings about myself, but 
still I think I should make the same answer. 

soc. And the reason would be, because you know? 

auc. I think so. 

soc. Then if you involuntarily give contradictory 
answers, clearly it must be about things of which 
you are ignorant. 

atc. Very likely. 

soc. And you say you are bewildered in answering 


1 Peparethus is a small island off the coast of Thessaly. 
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about just and unjust, noble and base, evil and good, 
expedient and inexpedient ? Now, is it not obvious 
that your bewilderment is caused by your ignorance 
of these things ? 

auc. I agree. 

soc. Then is it the case that when a man does not 
know a thing he must needs be bewildered in spirit 
regarding that thing ? 

atc. Yes, of course. 

soc. Well now, do you know in what way you can 
ascend to heaven ? 

atc. On my word, not I. 

soc. Is that too a kind of question about which 
your judgement is bewildered ? 

auc. No, indeed. 

soc. Do you know the reason, or shall I state it P 

ALC. State it. 

soc. It is, my friend, that while not knowing the 
matter you do not suppose that you know it. 

atc. Here again, how do you mean ? 

soc. Do your share, in seeing for yourself. Are 
you bewildered about the kind of thing that you do 
not know and are aware of not knowing? For 
instance, you know, I suppose, that you do not know 
about the preparation of a tasty dish ? 

ALC. Quite so. 

soc. Then do you think for yourself how you are 
to prepare it, and get bewildered, or do you entrust 
it to the person who knows ? 

auc. I do the latter. 

soc. And what if you should be on a ship at.sea ? 
Would you think whether the tiller should be moved 
inwards or outwards,! and in your ignorance bewilder 
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yourself, or would you entrust it to the helmsman, 
and be quiet ? ‘ 

auc. I would leave it to him. 

soc. So you are not bewildered about what you do 
not know, so long as you know that you do not know ? 

atc. It seems I am not. 

soc. Then do you note that mistakes in action 
also are due to this ignorance of thinking one knows 
when one does not ? 

auc. Here again, how do you mean? 

soc. We set about acting, I suppose, when we think 
we know what we are doing ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. But when people think they do not know, I 
suppose they hand it over to others ? 

auc. To be sure. 

soc. And so that kind of ignorant person makes no 
mistakes in life, because they entrust such matters 
to others ? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. Who then are those who make mistakes ? 
For, I take it, they cannot be those who know. 

auc. No, indeed. 

soc. But since it is neither those who know, nor 
those of the ignorant who know that they do not 
know, the only people left, I think, are those who 
do not know, but think that they do? 

atc. Yes, only those. 

soc. Then this ignorance is a cause of evils, and 
is the discreditable sort of stupidity ? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. And when it is about the greatest. matters, 
it is most injurious and. base ? 

auc. By far. 
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1 A musician of Ceos (who was perhaps also a Pythagorean 
philosopher) who taught in Athens. 
2 An Ionian philosopher who lived in Athens c. 480- 


430 B.C. : 
3 An Athenian musician and sophist. 
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soc. Well then, can you mention any greater 
things than the just, the noble, the good, and the 
expedient ? 

auc. No, indeed. 

soc. And it is about these, you say, that you are 
bewildered ? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. But if you are bewildered, is it not clear from 
what has gone before that you are not only ignorant 
of the greatest things, but while not knowing them 
you think that you do ? 

auc. I am afraid so. 

soc. Alack then, Alcibiades, for the plight you 
are in! I shrink indeed from giving it a name, but 
still, as we are alone, let me speak out. You are 
wedded to stupidity, my fine friend, of the vilest 
kind ; you are impeached of this by your own words, 
out of your own mouth; and this, it seems, is why 
you dash into politics before you have been educated. 
And you are not alone in this plight, but you share it 
with most of those who manage our city’s affairs, ex- 
cept just a few, and perhaps your guardian, Pericles. 

atc. Yes, you know, Socrates, they say he did not 
get his wisdom independently, but consorted with 
many wise men, such as Pythocleides 1 and Anax- 
agoras?; and now, old as he is, he still confers with 
Damon ® for that very purpose. 

soc. Well, but did you ever find a man who was 
wise in anything and yet unable to make another 
man wise in the same things as himself? For 
instance, the man who taught you letters was wise 
himself, and also made you wise, and anyone else he 
wished to, did he not ? 

auc. Yes, 
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1 A friend of Zeno: ef. Parmen. 126. 

2 An Athenian general. 

3 Of Elea, in S. Italy; a disciple of Parmenides who 
criticized the Pythagorean teaching. 
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soc. And you too, who learnt from him, will be 
able to make another man wise ? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. And the same holds of the harper and the 
trainer ? 

atc. Certainly. 

soc. For, I presume, it is a fine proof of one’s 
knowing anything that one knows, when one is able 
to point to another man whom one has made to 
know it. 

auc. I agree. 

soc. Well then, can you tell me whom Pericles 
made wise ? One of his sons, to begin with ? 

atc. But what if the two sons of. Pericles were 
simpletons, Socrates ? 

soc. Well, Cleinias, your brother. 

atc. But why should you mention Cleinias, a 
madman ? 

soc. Well, if Cleinias is mad and the two sons of 
Pericles were simpletons, what reason are we to 
assign, in your case, for his allowing you to be in 
your present condition ? 

atc. I believe I am myself to blame for not 
attending to him. 

soc. But tell me of any other Athenian or foreigner, 
slave or freeman, who is accounted to have become 
wiser through converse with Pericles; as I can tell 
you that Pythodorus 1 son of Isolochus, and Callias,? 
son of Calliades, became through that of Zeno ®; each 
of them has paid Zeno a hundred minae,’ and has 
become both wise and distinguished. 


4 About £1500-£2000, or the total expenses of three years 
at an English University (1964). 
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atc. Well, upon my word, I cannot. 

soc. Very good: then what is your intention 
regarding yourself? Will you remain as you are, 
or take some trouble ? : 

atc. We must put our heads together, Socrates. 
And indeed, as soon as you speak, I take the point 
and agree. For the men who manage the city’s 
affairs, apart from a few, do strike me as uneducated. 

soc. Then what does that mean ? 

atc. That if they were educated, I suppose anyone 
who undertook to contend against them would have 
to get some knowledge and practice first, as he would 
for a match with athletes: but now, seeing that 
these men have gone in for politics as amateurs, 
what need is there for me to practise and have the 
trouble of learning ? For I am sure that my natural 
powers alone will give me an easy victory over them. 

soc. Ho, ho, my good sir, what a thing .to..say.! 
How unworthy of your looks and your other 
advantages ! 

atc. What is your meaning now, Socrates ? What 
is the connexion ? 

soc. I.am grieved for you, and for my love. 

atc. Why, pray ? die: 

soc. That you-should expect your contest to be 
with the men we have here. ; 

atc. Well, but with whom is it to be ? 

soc. Is that a worthy question to be asked by a 
man who considers himself high-spirited ? 

atc. How do you mean? Is not my contest with 
these men ? : ilaGears.yz 

soc. Well, suppose you were intending to steer a 
warship into action, would you be content to be the 
best hand among the crew at steering or, while 
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regarding this skill as a necessary qualification, 
would you keep your eye on your actual opponents 
in the fight, and not, as now, on your fellow-fighters ? 
These, I conceive, you ought so far to surpass that the 
would not feel fit to be your opponents, but only to be 
your despised fellow-fighters against the enemy, if you 
mean really to make your mark with some noble action 
that will be worthy both of yourself and of the city. 

atc. Why, I do mean to. 

soc. So you think it quite fitting for you to be 
satisfied if you are better than the soldiers, but neglect 
to keep your eye on the enemy’s leaders with a view 
to showing yourself better than they are, or to plan 
and practise against them ! 

atc. Of whom are you speaking now, Socrates ? 

soc. Do you not know that our city makes war 
occasionally on the Spartans and on the Great King? 

auc. That is true. 

soc. And if you are minded to be the head of our 
state, you would be right in thinking that your con- 
test is with the kings of Sparta and of Persia ? 

auc. That sounds like the truth. 

soc. No, my good friend; you ought rather to 
keep your eye on Meidias the quail-filliper1 and 
others of his sort—who undertake to manage the 
city’s affairs, while they still have the slavish hair2 
(as the women would say) showing in their minds 
through their lack of culture, and have not yet got 
rid of it; who, moreover, have come with their out- 


+ Meidias is mentioned by Aristophanes (Av. 1297): for 
his skill in the game of filliping quails which were specially 
trained not to flinch. 

* Slaves in Athens were largely natives of western Asia. 
and had thick, close hair, very different from the wavy locks 
of the Greeks. 
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landish speech to flatter the state, not to rule it—to 
these, I tell you, should your eyes be turned; and 
then you can disregard yourself, and need neither 
learn what is to be learnt for the great contest in 
which you are to be engaged, nor practise what 
requires practice, and so ensure that you are perfectly 
prepared before entering upon a political career. 

atc. Why, Socrates, I believe you are right ; 
though I think neither the Spartan generals nor the 
Persian king are at all different from other people. 

soc. But, my excellent friend, consider what this 
notion of yours means. 

atc. In regard to what? 

soc. First of all, do you think you would take more 
pains over yourself if you feared them and thought 
them terrible, or if you did not ? 

auc. Clearly, if I thought them terrible. 

soc. And do you think you will come to any harm 
by taking pains over yourself ? 

atc. By no means; rather that I shall get much 
benefit. 

soc. And on this single count that notion! of yours 
is so much to the bad. 

auc, True. 

soc. Then, in the second place, observe the proba- 
bility that it is false. 

atc. How so ? 

soc. Is it probable that noble races should produce 
better natures, or not ? 

auc, Clearly, noble races would. 

soc. And will not the well-born, provided they are 
well brought up, probably be perfected in virtue ? 


*4.e, about the Spartan generals and the Persian king, 
120 c 
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1 Socrates’ father, Sophroniscus, was a sculptor, and 


Daedalus was the legendary inventor of sculpture. 
2 i.e., the kings of Sparta and Persia. 
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auc. That must be so. 

soc. Then let us consider, by comparing our lot 
with theirs, whether the Spartan and Persian kings 
appear to be of inferior birth. Do we not know that 
the former are descendants of Hercules and the latter 
of Achaemenes, and that the line of Hercules and 
the line of Achaemenes go back to Perseus, son of 
Zeus ? 

atc. Yes, and mine, Socrates, to Eurysaces, and 
that of Kurysaces to Zeus ! 

soc. Yes, and mine, noble Alcibiades, to Daedalus, 
and Daedalus to Hephaestus, son of Zeus! But take 
the lines of those people,? going back from them : you 
have a succession of kings reaching to Zeus—on the 
one hand, kings of Argos and Sparta; on the other, of 
Persia, which they have always ruled, and frequently 
Asia also, as at present; whereas we are private 
persons ourselves, and so were our fathers. And 
then, suppose that you had to make what show you 
could of your ancestors, and of Salamis as the native 
land of Eurysaces, or of Aegina as the home of the 
yet earlier Aeacus, to impress Artaxerxes, son of 
Xerxes, how you must expect to be laughed at! 
Why, I am) afraid we are quite outdone by those 
persons in pride of birth and upbringing altogether. 
Or have you not observed how great are the advan- 
tages of the Spartan kings, and how their wives are 
kept under statutory ward of the ephors, in order 
that every possible precaution may be taken against 
the king being born of any but the Heracleidae ? 
And the Persian king is so pre-eminent that no one 
has a suspicion that an heir could have been born 
of anybody but the king; and hence the king’s 
wife has nothing to guard her except fear. When 
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1 The saying, which became proverbial, is thought to haye 
occurred in one of the (now woah aleve of Plato, the Athenian 
comic poet, who lived c. 460-389 B.c. 
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the eldest son, the heir to the throne, is born, first of 
all the king’s subjects who are in his palace have a 
feast, and then for ever after on that date the whole 
of Asia celebrates the king’s birthday with sacrifice 
and feasting: but when we are born, as the comic 
poet? says, “‘ even the neighbours barely notice it,” 
Alcibiades. After that comes the nurture of the 
child, not at the hands of a woman-nurse of little 
worth, but of the most highly approved eunuchs in 
the king’s service, who are charged with the whole 
tendance of the new-born child, and especially with 
the business of making him as handsome as possible 
by moulding his limbs into a correct shape; and 
while doing this they are in high honour. When 
the boys are seven years old they are given horses 
and have riding lessons, and they begin to follow the 
chase. And when the boy reaches fourteen years 
he is taken over by the royal tutors, as they call 
them there: these are four men chosen as the 
most highly esteemed among the Persians of mature 
age, namely, the wisest one, the justest one, the 
most temperate one, and the bravest one. The 
first of these teaches him the magian lore of 
Zoroaster,?|son of Horomazes ; and that is the wor- 
ship of the gods: he teaches him also what per- 
tains to a king. The justest teaches him to be 
truthful all his life long; the most temperate, not 
to be mastered by even a single pleasure, in order 
that he may be accustomed to be a free man and 
a veritable king, who is the master first of all that is 
in him, not the slave; while the bravest trains him 


2 Zoroaster was the reputed founder of the Persian 
religion, of which the ministers were the Magi or hereditary 


priests. 
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to be fearless and undaunted, telling him that to be 
daunted is to be enslaved. But you, Alcibiades, had 
a tutor set over you by Pericles from amongst his ser- 
vants, who was so old as to be the most useless of them, 
Zopyrus the Thracian. I might describe to you at 
length the nurture and education of your competitors, 
were it not too much of a task; and besides, what I 
have said suffices to show the rest that follows 
thereon. But about your birth, Alcibiades, or nurture 
or education, or about those of any other Athenian, 
one may say that nobody cares, unless it be some 
lover whom you chance to have. And again, if you 
chose to glance at the wealth, the luxury, the robes 
with sweeping trains, the anointings with myrrh, the 
attendant troops of menials, and all the other refine- 
ments of the Persians, you would be ashamed at 
your own case, on perceiving its inferiority to theirs. 

Should you choose, again, to look at the temper- 
ance and orderliness, the forbearance and placidity, 
the magnanimity and discipline, the courage and en- 
durance, and the toil-loving, success-loving, honour- 
loving spirit of the Spartans, you would count your- 
self but a child in all these things. If again you 
regard wealth, and think yourself something in that 
way, I must not keep silence on this point either, if 
you are to realize where you stand. For in this 
respect you have only to look at the wealth of the 
Spartans, and you will perceive that our riches here 
are far inferior to theirs. Think of all the land that 
they have both in their own and in the Messenian 
country : not one of our estates could compete with 
theirs in extent and excellence, nor again in owner- 
ship of slaves, and especially of those of the helot 
class, nor yet of horses, nor of all the flocks and herds 
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that graze in Messene. However, I pass over all 
these things: but there is more gold and silver 
privately held in Lacedaemon than in the whole of 
Greece; for during many generations treasure has 
been passing in to them from every part of Greece, 
and often from the barbarians also, but not passing 
out to anyone; and just as in the fable of Aesop, 
where the fox remarked to the lion on the direction 
of the footmarks, the traces of the money going into 
Lacedaemon are clear enough, but nowhere are any 
to be seen of it coming out ; so that one can be pretty 
sure that those people are the richest of the Greeks 
in gold and silver, and that among themselves the 
richest is the king ; for the largest and most numer- 
ous receipts of the kind are those of the kings, and 
besides there is the levy of the royal tribute in no 
slight amount, which the Spartans pay to their kings. 
Now, the Spartan fortunes, though great compared 
with the wealth of other Greeks, are nought beside 
that of the Persians and their king. For I myself 
was once told by a trustworthy person, who had been 
up to their court, that he traversed a very large tract 
of excellent land, nearly a day’s journey, which the 
inhabitants called the girdle of the king’s wife, and 
another which was similarly called her veil; and 
many other fine and fertile regions reserved for the 
adornment of the consort ; and each of these regions 
was named after some part of her apparel. So I 
imagine, if someone should say to the king’s mother 
Amestris, who was wife of Xerxes, “The son of 
Deinomache+ intends to challenge your, son; the 
mother’s dresses are worth perhaps fifty minae at 
the outside, while the son has under three hundred 


1 The mother of Alcibiades. 
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acres at Erchiae’’ she would wonder to what on 
earth this Alcibiades could be trusting, that he pro- 
posed to contend against Artaxerxes ; and I expect 
she would remark—‘ The only possible things that 
the man can be trusting to for his enterprise are 
industry and wisdom ; for these are the only things 
of any account among the Greeks.’’ Whereas if 
she were informed that this Alcibiades who is actually 
making such an attempt is, in the first place, as yet 
barely twenty years old, and secondly, altogether 
uneducated ; and further, that when his lover tells 
him that he must first learn, and take pains over 
himself, and practise, before he enters on a contest 
with the king, he refuses, and says he will do very 
well as he is; I expect she would ask in surprise, 
“On what, then, can the youngster rely?” And if 
we told her, “ On beauty, stature, birth, wealth, and 
mental gifts,” she would conclude we were mad, 
Alcibiades, when she compared the advantages of 
her own people in all these respects. And I imagine 
that even Lampido, daughter of Leotychides and 
wife of Archidamus and mother of Agis, who have all 
been kings, would wonder in the same way, when 
she compared her people’s resources, at your inten- 
tion of having a contest with her son despite your 
bad upbringing. And yet, does it not strike you as 
disgraceful that our enemies’ wives should have a 
better idea of the qualities that we need for an 
attempt against them than we have ourselves? Ah, 
my remarkable friend, listen to me and the Delphic 
motto, Know thyself; for these people are our com- 
petitors, not those whom you think; and there is 
nothing that will give us ascendancy over them save 


1 In Attica, about fifteen miles east of Athens. 
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réxvn. dv od et dmodehOjon, Kal rob dvouacres 
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xa. Ov ydp, dAAd oxenréov Kow. Kai pot Aéye: 

1 Cf. above, 119 B. 
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only pains and skill. If you are found wanting in 
these, you will be found wanting also in achievement 
of renown among Greeks and barbarians both ; and 
of this I observe you to be more enamoured than 
anyone else ever was of anything. 

atc. Well then, what are the pains that I must 
take, Socrates? Can you enlighten me? For I 
must say your words are remarkably like the truth. 

soc. Yes, I can: but we must put our heads 
together, you know, as to the way in which we 
can improve ourselves to the utmost. For observe 
that when I speak of the need of being educated I 
am not referring only to you, apart from myself ; since 
my case is identical with yours except in one point. 

atc. What is that ? 

soc. My guardian is better and wiser than your 
one, Pericles. 

atc. Who is he, Socrates ? 

soc. God, Alcibiades, who until this day would 
not let me converse with you; and trusting in him 
I say that through no other man but me will you 
attain to eminence. 

atc. You are jesting, Socrates. 

soc. Perhaps ; I am right, however, in saying that 
we need to take pains—all men rather badly, but 
we two very badly indeed. __ 

auc. As to me, you are not wrong. 

soc. Nor, I fear, as to myself either. 

atc. Then what can we do? 

soc. There must be no crying off or skulking, my 
good friend. 

atc. No, for that would indeed be unseemly, 
Socrates. 

soc. It would; so let us consider in common. 
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, 
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Now tell me: we say, do we not, that we wish to 
be as good as possible ? 

ac. Yes. 

soc. In what excellence ? 

atc. Clearly that which is the aim of good men. 

soc. Good in what ? 

atc. Clearly, good in the management of affairs. 

soc. What sort of affairs? Horsemanship ? 

auc. No, no. 

soc. Because we should apply to horsemen ? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. Well, seamanship, do you mean ? 

auc. No. 

soc. Because we should apply to seamen ? 

auc, Yes. 

soc. Well, what sort of thing? The business of 
what men? 

auc. Of Athenian gentlemen. 

soc. Do you mean by “ gentlemen ”’ the intelligent 
or the unintelligent ? 

atc. The intelligent. 

soc. And everyone is good in that wherein he is 
intelligent ? 

auc. Yes, ! 

soc. And bad wherein he is unintelligent ? 

auc. Of course. 

soc. Then is the shoemaker intelligent in the 
making of foot-gear ? 

atc. Certainly. 

soc. So he is good in that article ? 

atc. Good. 

soc. Well now, is not the shoemaker unintelligent 
in the making of clothes ? 

auc. Yes. 
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soc. So he is bad in that ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Then, on this showing, the same man is both 
bad and good. 

atc. Apparently. 

soc. Well, can you say that good men are also 
bad ?P 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. But whoever do you mean by the good ? 

Ac. I mean those who are able to rule in the city. 

soc. Not, I presume, over horses? 

atc. No, no. 

soc. But over men? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. When they are sick ? 

auc. No. 

soc. Or at sea? 

auc. I say, no. 

soc. Or harvesting ? 

atc. No. 

soc. Doing nothing, or doing something P 

atc. Doing something, I say. 

soc. Doing what? Try and let me know. 

atc. Well, men who do business with each other 
and make use of one another, ‘as is our way of life 
in our cities. 

soc. Then you speak of ruling over men who make 
use of men? 

Ac, Yes. 

soc. Over boatswains who make use of rowers ? 

auc. No, no. 

soc. Because that is the pilot’s distinction ? 
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auc. Yes. - 

soc. Well, do you mean ruling over men who are 
flute-players, and who lead the singing and make 
use of dancers ? 

auc. No, no. 

soc. Because, again, that is the chorus-teacher’s 
function ? 

auc. To be sure. 

soc. But whatever do you mean by being able to 
rule over men who make use of men? 

auc. I mean ruling over men in the city who share in 
it as fellow-citizens, and do business with each other. 

soc. Well, what art is this? Suppose I should 
ask you over again, as I did just now, what art makes 
men know how to rule over fellow-sailors ? 

auc. The pilot’s. 

soc. And what knowledge—to repeat what was 
said a moment ago—makes them rule over their 
fellow-singers ? 

auc. That which you just mentioned, the chorus- 
teacher’s. 

soc. Well now, what do you call the knowledge 
of one’s fellow-citizens ? 

atc. Good counsel, I should say, Socrates. 

soc. Well, and is the pilot’s knowledge evil 
counsel ? ; 

atc. No, no. 

soc. Rather good counsel ? 

atc. So I should think, for the preservation of his 
passengers. 

soc. Quite right. And now, for what is the good 
counsel of which you speak ? 

atc, For the better management and preservation 
of the city. 
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soc. And what is it that becomes present or 
absent when we get this better management and 
preservation ? If, for example, you should ask me, 
“What is it that becomes present or absent when 
the body is better managed and preserved ? ”—I 
should reply, “ Health becomes present, and disease 
absent.” Do not you think so too ? 

AEC YES. 

soc. And if, again, you asked me, ‘ What 
becomes present in a better condition of the eyes ?” 
—I should answer in just the same way, “ Sight 
becomes present, and blindness absent.” So, in the 
case of the ears, deafness is caused to be absent, and 
hearing to be present, when they are improved and 
getting better treatment. 

auc. Correct. 

soc. Well then, what is it that becomes present 
or absent when a state is improved and has better 
treatment and management ? 

atc. To my mind, Socrates, friendship with one 
another will be there, while hatred and faction will 
be absent. 

soc. Now, by friendship do you mean agreement 
or disagreement ? 

atc. Agreement. 

soc. And what art is it that causes states to agree 
about numbers ? 

auc. Arithmetic. 

soc. And what of individuals? Is it not the 
same art ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And it makes each single person agree with 
himself ? 

Atc. Yes. 
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soc. And what art makes each of us agree with 
himself as to which is the longer, a span or a cubit ? 
Is it not mensuration ? 

auc. Of course. 

soc. And it makes both individuals and states agree 
with each other ? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. And what about the balance? Is it not the 
same here too ? 

atc. It is. 

soc. Then what is that agreement of which you 
speak, and about what? And what art secures it ? 
And is it the same in an individual as in a state, when 
one agrees with oneself and with another ? 

atc. Most likely. 

soc. Well, whatisit? Do not flag in your answers, 
but do your best to tell me. 

atc. I suppose I mean the friendship and agree- 
ment that you find when a father and mother love 
their son, and between brother and brother, and 
husband and wife. 

soc. Then do you suppose, Alcibiades, that a 
husband can possibly agree with his wife about wool- 
work, when he does not understand it, and she does ? 

auc. Oh, no. 

soc. Nor has he any need, since that is a woman’s 
accomplishment. 

auc. Yes. 

soc. Or again, could a woman agree with a man 
about soldiering, when she has not learnt it ? 

atc. Oh, no. 

soc. Because, I expect you will say again, that is 
a man’s affair. 

atc. I would. 
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soc. Then, by your account, there are some accom- 
plishments belonging to women, and some to men? 

auc. Of course. 

soc. So in these, at any rate, there is no agreement 
between men and women. 

auc. No. 

soc. And hence no friendship either, if, as we said, 
friendship is agreement. 

auc. Apparently not. 

soc. So women are not loved by men, in so far as 
they do their own work. 

auc. It seems not. 

soc. Nor are men by women, in so far as they do 
theirs. 

atc. No. 

soc. And states, therefore, are not well ordered 
in so far as each person does his own business ? 1 

auc. I think they are, Socrates. 

soc. Howcan yousay that? Without the presence 
of friendship, which we say must be there if states 
are well ordered, as otherwise they are not? 

atc. But it seems to me that friendship arises 
among them just on that account—that each of the 
two parties'does its own business. 

soc. It was not so a moment since : but now, what 
do you mean this time? Does friendship arise 
where there is no agreement? And is it possible 
that agreement should arise where some know about 
the business, but others do not ? 

atc. Impossible. 

soc. And are they doing what is just or unjust, 
when each man does his own business ? 

auc. What is just, of course. 


1 Cf. Charm. 161 2, Rep. i. 332 ff, 
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soc. And when the citizens do what is just in the 
city, does not friendship arise among them ? 

auc. Again I think that must be so, Socrates. 

soc. Then whatever do you mean by that friend- 
ship or agreement about which we must be wise and 
well-advised in order that we may be good men? 
For I am unable to learn either what it is, or in whom 3 
since it appears that the same persons sometimes 
have it, and sometimes not, by your account. 

atc. Well, by Heaven, Socrates, I do not even 
know what I mean myself, and I fear that for some 
time past I have lived unawares in a very disgraceful 
condition. 

soc. But you must take heart. For had you per- 
ceived your plight at fifty, it would be hard for you to 
take pains with yourself; whereas here you are at 
the time of life when one ought to perceive it. 

atc. Then what should one do on perceiving it, 
Socrates ? 

soc. Answer the questions asked, Alcibiades : 
only do that, and with Heaven’s favour—if we are 
to put any trust in my divination—you and I 
shall both be in better case. 

auc. That shall be, so far as my answering can avail. 

soc. Come then, what is “taking pains over 
oneself ”—for we may perchance be taking, un- 
awares, no pains over ourselves, though we think we 
are—and when does a man actually do it? Does he 
take pains over himself at the same time as over his 
own things ? 

atc. I at least believe so. 

soc. Well now, when does a man take pains over 
his feet? Is it when he takes pains over. what 
belongs to his feet ? 
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xa. BedArious 8€ mé8as ody Frep Kat 7d dAdo 
o@La.; 

AAK. "Ewouye Soxel. 

za. Adrn & od yupvacricy; 

Ask. MadAora. 


1 kal ludria . . . val Stobaeus: om. ss. 
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auc. I do not understand. 

soc. Is there anything you can name as belonging 
to the hand? For instance, does a ring belong to 
any other part of a man but the finger? 

auc. No, indeed. 

soc. And so the shoe also belongs to the foot, in 
the same way ? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. And likewise clothes and coverlets belong to 
the whole body ? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. Now when we take pains over our shoes, we 
take pains over our feet ? 

atc. I do not quite understand, Socrates. 

soc. Well, but, Alcibiades, you speak of taking 
proper pains over this or that matter, do you not? 

auc. I do. 

soc. And do you call it proper pains when someone 
makes a thing better ? 

auc, Yes. 

soc. Then what art makes shoes better ? 

atc. Shoe-making. 

soc. So by shoe-making we take pains over our 
shoes ? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. And over our foot too by shoe-making ? Or 
by that art whereby we make feet better ? 

auc. By that art. 

soc. And is it not the same one for making our feet 
as for making the whole body better ? 

auc. I think so. 

soc. And is not that gymnastic P 

auc, Certainly. 
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soc. So by gymnastic we take pains over our foot, 
but by shoe-making over what belongs to our foot ? 

ALC. Quite so. 

soc. And by gymnastic over our hands, but by 
ring-engraving over what belongs to the hand ? 

auc. Yes, 

soc. And by gymnastic over the body, but by 
weaving and the rest over what belongs to the 
body ? 

atc. Absolutely so. 

soc. Then for taking pains over a thing itself and 
over what belongs to it we use different arts. 

auc. Apparently. 

soc. So when you take pains over your belongings 
you are not taking pains over yourself. 

auc. Not at all. 

soc. For the arts, it seems, that one used for 
taking pains over oneself and over one’s belongings 
would not be the same. 

atc. Apparently not. 

soc. Come then, whatever kind of art can we use 
for taking pains over ourselves ? 

auc. I cannot say. 

soc. Well, so much at least has been admitted, 
that it is not one which would help us to make a 
single one of our possessions better, but one which 
would help to make ourselves so ? 

auc. That is true. 

soc. Now, should we ever have known what art 
makes a shoe better, if we had not known a shoe? 

atc. Impossible. 

soc. Nor could we know what art makes rings 
better, if we had no cognizance of a ring. 

auc. True. 
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1 This seems to be a sudden adumbration of the Platonic 
“idea” or form which remains constant, and so “the same,” 
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soc. Well then, could we ever know what art 
makes the man himself better, if we were ignorant 
of what we are ourselves ? 

auc. Impossible. 

soc. Well, and is it an easy thing to know oneself, 
and was it a mere scamp who inscribed these words 
on the temple at Delphi; or is it a hard thing, and 
not a task for anybody ? 

auc. I have often thought, Socrates, that it was 
for anybody ; but often, too, that it was very hard. 

soc. But, Alcibiades, whether it is easy or not, 
here is the fact for us all the same: if we have that 
knowledge, we are like to know what pains to take 
over ourselves; but if we have it not, we never 
can. 
auc. That is so. 

soc. Come then, in what way can the same-in- 
itself! be discovered? For thus we may discover 
what we are ourselves; whereas if we remain in 
ignorance of it we must surely fail. 

auc. Rightly spoken. 

soc. Steady, then, in Heaven’s name! To whom 
are you talking now? To me, are you not? 

atc. Yes.) 

soc. And I in turn to you? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Then the talker is Socrates ? 

auc. To be sure. 

soc. And the hearer, Alcibiades ? 

ALC. Yes. 

soc. And Socrates uses speech in talking ? 

atc. Of course. 
behind the shifting objects of sense related to it through its 


influence or impress. Cf. below, 130 p. 
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xa. “Erepov dpa oxvtordéuos Kat Kilaproris 
E xetpav Kat ofbarudv ols epydlovrar; 
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soc. And you call talking and using speech the 
same thing, I suppose. 

auc. To be sure. 

soc. But the user and the thing he uses are 
different, are they not f 

atc. How do you mean? 

soc. For instance, I suppose a shoemaker uses a 
round tool, and a square one, and others, when he 
cuts. 

auc. Yes. 

soc. And the cutter and user is quite different 
from what he uses in cutting ? 

auc. Of course. 

soc. And in the same way what the harper uses 
in harping will be different from the harper himself? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. Well then, that is what I was asking just 
now—whether the user and what he uses are 
always, in your opinion, two different things. 

auc. They are. 

soc. Then what are we to say of the shoemaker ? 
Does he cut with his tools only, or with his hands 
as well ? 

auc. With his hands as well. 

soc. So he uses these also ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Does he use his eyes, too, in his shoe-making ? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. And we admit that the user and what he 
uses are different things ? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. Then the shoemaker and the harper are 
different from the hands and eyes that they use for 
their work ? 
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Tod éavTod; 
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[Levov. 
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c Sy) ~ rhewee Ss) ita 
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B aAAK. ‘Quodroynoapev. 
s ? = a OT 8 < ~ 
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auc. Apparently. 


SOc. 


. And man uses his whole body too? 


auc. To be sure. 


soc 


. And we said that the user and what he uses 


are different ? 


. Yes. 
. So man is different from his own body ? 


auc. It seems so. 


. Then whatever is man? 


auc. I cannot say. 


soc. Oh, but you can—that he is the user of the 
body. 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And the user of it must be the soul ? 


atc. It must. 


. And ruler ? 


auc. Yes. 


. Now, here is a remark from which no one, I 


think, can dissent. 


. What is it ? 
. That man must be one of three things. 


auc. What things ? 


. Soul, body, or both together as one whole. 


atc. Very well. 


soc, 


rules 
ALC 
soc 
ALC 
soc 


But yet we have admitted that what actually 
the body is man ? 

. We have. 

. And does the body rule itself ? 

. By no means. 

. Because we have said that it is ruled. 
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1 Of. 129 ». 
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atc. Yes. 

soc. Then that cannot be what we are seeking. 

auc. It seems not. 

soc. Well then, does the combination of the two 
rule the body, so that we are to regard this as man? 

auc. Perhaps it is. 

soc. The unlikeliest thing in the world : for if one 
of the two does not share in the rule, it is quite 
inconceivable that the combination of the two can 
be ruling. 

atc. You are right. 

soc. But since neither the body nor the combina- 
tion of the two is man, we are reduced, I suppose, to 
this: either man is nothing at all, or if something, 
he turns out to be nothing else than soul. 

auc. Precisely so. 

soc. Well, do you require some yet clearer proof 
that the soul is man ? 

auc. No, I assure you: I think it is amply proved. 

soc. And if it is tolerably, though not exactly, 
we are content ; exact knowledge will be ours later, 
when we have discovered the thing that we passed 
over just now because it would involve much 
consideration. 

atc. What is that ? 

soc. The point suggested in that remark a moment 
ago, that we should first consider the same-in- 
itself ; but so far, instead of the same, we have been 
considering what each single thing is in itself. And 
perhaps we shall be satisfied with that: for surely ~ 
we cannot say that anything has more pheolake 
poeaen of ourselves than the soul. 

. No, indeed. 
soc. And it is proper to take the view that you 
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and I are conversing with each other, while we make 
use of words, by intercourse of soul with soul ? 

ALc. Quite so. 

soc. Well, that is just what we suggested a little 
while ago—that Socrates, in using words to talk with 
Alcibiades, is holding speech, not with your face, it 
would seem, but with Alcibiades—that is, with his 
soul, 

auc. I believe so. 

soc. Then he who enjoins a knowledge of oneself 
bids us become acquainted with the soul. 

ALc. So it seems. 

soc. And anyone who gets to know something 
belonging to the body knows the things that are his, 
but not himself. 

auc. That is so. 

soc. Then no physician, in so far as he is a physician, 
knows himself, nor does any trainer, in so far as he is 
a trainer. 

auc. It seems not. 

soc. And farmers, and craftsmen generally, are 
far from knowing themselves. For these people, it 
would seem, do not even know their own things, but 
only things still more remote than their own things, 
in respect of the arts which they follow ; since they 
know but the things of the body, with which it is 
tended. 

auc. That is true. 

soc. So if knowing oneself is temperance, none of 
these people is temperate in respect of his art. 

auc. None, I agree. 

soc. And that is why these arts are held to be 
sordid, and no acquirements for a good man. 

ALC. Quite so. 
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soc. Then once again, whoever tends his body 
tends his own things, but not himself? 

atc. It looks rather like it. 

soc. But whoever tends his money tends neither 
himself nor his own things, but only things yet more 
remote than his own things ? 

auc. I agree. 

soc. So that the money-maker has ceased to do 
his own business. 

auc. Correct. 

soc. And if anyone is found to be a lover of 
Alcibiades’ body, he has fallen in love, not with 
Alcibiades, but with something. belonging to 
Alcibiades ? 

auc. That is true. 

soc. Your lover is rather he who loves your 
soul ? : 

atc. He must be, apparently, by our argument. 

soc. And he who loves your body quits you, and 
is gone, as soon as its bloom is over ? 

atc. Apparently. 

soc. Whereas he who loves your soul will not quit 
you so long as it makes for what is better ? 

ALC. So it seems. : 

soc. And I am he who does not quit you, but 
remains with you when your body’s prime is over, 
and the rest have departed. 

auc. Yes, and I am glad of it, Socrates, and hope 
you will not go. 

soc. Then you must endeavour to be as handsome 
as you can, 

atc. Well, I shall endeavour. 

soc. You see how you stand: Alcibiades, the son 
of Cleinias, it seems, neither had nor has any lover 
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1 §yrv’ av Bekker: 8vriva mss. 
1 Quoted from Homer, JI. ii. 547. 
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except one only, and that a cherished one, Socrates, 
the son of Sophroniscus and Phaenarete. 

auc. True. 

soc. And you said that I only just anticipated you 
in coming to you, for otherwise you would have come 
to me first for the purpose of inquiring why I am the 
only one who does not leave you ? 

atc. Yes, that was so. 

soc. Then the reason was that I was the only lover 
of you, whereas the rest were lovers of what is yours ; 
and that is passing its prime, while you are beginning 
to bloom. So now, if you are not blighted and 
deformed by the Athenian people, I shall never 
forsake you. For my chiefest fear is of your being 
blighted by becoming a lover of the people, since 
many a good Athenian has come to that ere now. 
For fair of face is “the people of great-hearted 
Erechtheus””1; but you should get a view of it 
stripped : so take the precaution that I recommend. 

atc. What is it ? 

soc. Exercise yourself first, my wonderful friend, 
in learning what you ought to know before entering 
on politics; you must wait till you have learnt, in 
order that you may be armed with an antidote and 
so come to no harm. 

auc. Your advice seems to me good, Socrates ; but 
try to explain in what way we can take pains over 
ourselves. 

soc. Well, we have made one step in advance ; 
for there is a pretty fair agreement now as to what 
we are, whereas we were afraid we might fail of this 
and take pains, without knowing it, over something 
other than ourselves. 

auc. That is so. 
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aak. AjjAov. 
> ~ , > Ld 4 ~ mw 
sa. "Evvodpev 8%, «is ti BAérovres TOV ovTwv 
E éxeivd re dp@mev dua av kat quads adrovs ; 
~ va = i oe > ra 7 
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& dp&pev eveori <ti>* rv rowdTwv; 
Aak. Ilavu ye. 
1 gird Schleiermacher: avrad mss. 
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soc. And the next step, we see, is to take care of 
the soul, and look to that. 

auc. Clearly. 

soc. While handing over to others the care of our 
bodies and our coffers. 

ALC. Quite so. 

soc. Then how shall we obtain the most certain 
knowledge of it? For if we know that, it seems we 
shall know ourselves also. In Heaven’s name, do we 
fail to comprehend the wise words of the Delphic 
inscription, which we mentioned just now ? 

auc. With what intent do you say that, Socrates ? 

soc. I will tell you what I suspect to be the real 
advice which that inscription gives us. I rather think 
there are not many illustrations of it to be found, but 
only in the case of sight. 

atc. What do you mean by that ? 

soc. Consider in your turn : suppose that, instead 
of speaking to a man, it said to the eye of one of us, 
as a piece of advice—‘ See thyself,’’—how should we 
apprehend the meaning of the admonition ? Would 
it not be, that the eye should look at something in 
looking at which it would see itself ? 

atc. Clearly. 

soc. Then let us think what object there is any- 
where, by looking at which we can see both it and 
ourselves. 

auc. Why, clearly, Socrates, mirrors and things of 
that sort. 

soc. Quite right. And there is also something 
of that sort in the eye that we see with ? 

atc. To be sure. 


2-7 add. F. A. Wolf. 
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> ~ A , > e / € > ~ 
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~ ~ > 
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7 ¢ ~ > / , \ > ” c 
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” a Ln LA 
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a“ \ ~ ~ 
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~ ~ a> nl , > 
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ee ee eee 
1 The Greek «épy and the Latin pupilla both meant “little 
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soc. And have you observed that the face of the 
person who looks into another’s eye is shown in the 
optic confronting him, as in a mirror, and we call this 
the pupil,! for in a sort it is an image of the person 
looking ? 

auc. That is true. 

soc. Then an eye viewing another eye, and looking 
at the most perfect part of it, the thing wherewith 
it sees, will thus see itself. 

atc. Apparently. 

soc. But if it looks at any other thing in man or 
at anything in nature but what resembles this,? it 
will not see itself. 

auc. That is true. 

soc. Then if an eye is to see itself, it must look at 
an eye, and at that region of the eye in which the 
virtue of an eye is found to occur; and this, I 
presume, is sight. 

auc. That is so. 

soc. And if the soul too, my dear Alcibiades, is to 
know herself, she must surely look at a soul, and 
especially at that region of it in which occurs the 
virtue of a 'soul—wisdom, and at any other part of 
a soul which resembles this ? 

auc. I agree, Socrates. 

soc. And can we find any part of the soul that we 
can call more divine than this, which is the seat of 
knowledge and thought ? 

auc. We cannot. 

soc. Then this part of her resembles God, and 


girl” or “doll,” and were used to indicate the dark centre of 
the eye in which a tiny image can be seen reflected. 

2 4,.e. it must look at the pupil of a man’s eye, or at what 
is comparable to that ‘‘ perfect part’’ in other things. 
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29> \ ¢ / a ¢ / > > 
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~ A a ~ ~ 
E pds réexvns, abrov, 7a abrob, Ta THY €avrod. 


AAK. Kwédvvedver. 

sa. “Ooris S€ ra abrod ayvoel, Kal ra TOV GAAwY 
mov av ayvoot Kara Tatra. 

AAK. Ti pony; 


: Beby, te kat ppdynow om. Olympiodorus. 
2 wndé Stobaeus: om. mss. 


1 Above, 131 B. 
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whoever looks at this, and comes to know all that is 
divine, will gain thereby the best knowledge of 
himself. 

atc. Apparently. 

soc. And self-knowledge we admitted to be 
temperance. 

auc. To be sure. 

soc. So if we have no knowledge of ourselves and 
no temperance, shall we be able to know our own 
belongings, good or evil ? 

atc. How can that be, Socrates ? 

soc. For I expect it seems impossible to you that 
without knowing Alcibiades you should know that 
the belongings of Alcibiades are in fact his. 

atc. Impossible indeed, upon my word. 

soc. Nor could we know that our belongings are 
ours if we did not even know ourselves ? 

atc. How could we ? 

soc. And so, if we did not so much as know our 
belongings, we could not know the belongings of 
our belongings either ? 

auc. Apparently not. 

soc. Then we were not quite correct in admitting 
just now that there are people who, without knowing 
themselves, know their belongings, while others 
know their belongings’ belongings. For it seems to 
be the function of one man and one art to discern all 
three—himself, his belongings, and the belongings of 
his belongings. 

atc. It looks like it. 

soc. And anyone who is ignorant of his belongings 
will be similarly ignorant, I suppose, of the belong- 
ings of others. 

ALC. Quite so, 
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soc. And if ignorant of others’ affairs, he will be 
ignorant also of the affairs of states. 

atc. He must be. 

soc. Then such a man can never be a statesman. 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. No, nor an economist either. 

auc. No, indeed. ~ 

soc. Nor will he know what he is doing. 

auc. No, I agree. 

soc. And will not he who does not know make 
mistakes ? 

atc. To be sure. 

soc. And when he makes mistakes, will he not do 
ill both in private and in public? 

atc. Of course. 

soc. And doing ill he will be wretched ? 

auc. Yes, very. 

soc. And what of those for whom he is doing so? 

auc. They will be wretched also. 

soc. Then it is impossible to be happy if one is not 
temperate and good. 

auc. Impossible. 

soc. So it'is the bad men who are wretched. 

auc. Yes, very. 

soc. And hence it is not he who has made himself 
rich that is relieved of wretchedness, but he who 
has made himself temperate. 

atc. Apparently. 

soc. So it is not walls or warships or arsenals that 
cities need, Alcibiades, if they are to be happy, nor 
numbers, nor size, without virtue. 

atc. No, indeed. 
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soc. And if you are to manage the city’s affairs 
properly and honourably, you must impart virtue to 
the citizens. 

auc. Of course. 

soc. But could one possibly impart a thing that 
one had not ? 

auc. How, indeed ? 

soc. Then you or anyone else who is to be governor 
and curator, not merely of himself and his belongings 
in private, but of the state and its affairs, must first 
acquire virtue himself. 

auc. That is true. 

soc. Hence it is not licence or authority for doing 
what one pleases that you have to secure to yourself 
or the state, but justice and temperance. 

auc. Apparently. 

soc. For you and the state, if you act justly and 
temperately, will act so as to please God. 

auc. Naturally. ; 

soc. And, as we were saying in what went before, 
you will act with your eyes turned on what is divine 
and bright. 

auc. Apparently. 

soc. Well, and looking thereon you will behold 
and know both yourselves and your good. 

auc. Yes. 

soc. And so you will act aright and well ? 

auc. Yes. 

soc. Well now, if you act in this way, I am ready 
to warrant that you must be happy. 

atc. And I can rely on your warranty. 

soc. But if you act unjustly, with your eyes on the 
godless and dark, the probability is that your acts will 
resemble these through your ignorance of yourselves. 
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atc. That is probable. 

soc. For if a man, my dear Alcibiades, is at liberty 
to do what he pleases, but is lacking in mind, what 
is the probable result to him personally, or to the 
state as well? For instance, if he is sick and at 
liberty to do what he pleases—without a medical 
mind, but with a despot’s power which prevents any- 
one from even reproving him—what will be the 
result? Will not his health, in all likelihood, be 
shattered ? 

auc. That is true. 

soc, Again, in a ship, if a man were at liberty to 
do what he chose, but were devoid of mind and 
excellence in navigation, do you perceive what must 
happen to him and his fellow-sailors ? 

auc. Ido: they must all perish. 

soc. And in just the same way, if a state, or any 
office or authority, is lacking in excellence or virtue, 
it will be overtaken by failure ? 

auc. It must. 

soc. Then it is not despotic power, my admirable 
Alcibiades, that you ought to secure either to your- 
self or to the state, if you would be happy, but virtue. 

atc. That is true. 

soc. And before getting virtue, to be governed 
by a superior is better than to govern, for a man as 
well as a child. 

atc. Apparently. 

soc, And the better is also nobler ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. And the nobler more becoming ? 

auc. Of course. 

soc. Then it becomes a bad man to be a slave, 
since it is better. 
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1 radaywye is used here simply in the sense of “ following 
about as personal attendant.” 
2 It was commonly believed that aged storks were fed by 
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atc. Yes. 

soc. So vice is a thing that becomes a slave. 

atc. Apparently.. 

soc. And virtue becomes a free man. 

auc, Yes. 

soc. And we should shun, my good friend, all 
slavishness ? 

atc. Most certainly, Socrates. 

soc. And do you now perceive how you stand? 
Are you on the side of the free, or not ? 

auc. I think I perceive only too clearly. 

soc. Then do you know how you may escape from 
the condition in which you now find yourself? Let 
us not give it a name, where a handsome person is 
concerned ! 

auc. I do. 

soc. How? 

auc. If it be your wish, Socrates. 

soc. That is not well said, Alcibiades. 

atc. Well, what should I say ? 

soc. If it be God’s will. 

atc. Then I say it. And yet I say this besides, 
that we are like to make a change in our parts, 
Socrates, so that I shall have yours and you mine. 
For from this day onward it must be the case that I 
am your attendant, and you have me always in 
attendance on you. 

soc. Ah, generous friend! So my love will be 
just like a stork; for after hatching a winged love 
in you it is to be cherished in return by its nestling.? 


pees storks which they had previously hatched and 
reared. 
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auc. Well, that is the position, and I shall begin 
here and now to take pains over justice. 

soc. I should like to think you will continue to do 
so; yet I am apprehensive, not from any distrust 
of your nature, but in view of the might of the state, 
lest it overcome both me and you. 
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INTRODUCTION TO ALCIBIADES IT 


Tus dialogue was included among the genuine 
works of Plato, about the beginning of our era, by 
Thrasyllus, the scholar and friend of Augustus ; but 
there can be no doubt that it is one of the many 
imitations of Plato’s writings which were composed 
in the third and second centuries B.c. Its subject— 
the importance of knowing what one ought to pray 
for—is Socratic enough; yet the reader who comes 
to it from an authentic work of Plato, though it be 
merely an immature study like the First Alcibiades, 
is soon aware of grievous defects in argumentative 
force and connexion, and must especially remark 
an utter absence of the play of humour with which 
Plato habitually and artfully relieves the onset of 
his master’s questioning. The language also, while 
it shows that the author had a considerable know- 
ledge of Plato, is in many points unplatonic. Its 
numerous lapses in structure and diction are well 
exhibited in Stallbaum’s introduction and notes: as 
a few examples we may notice here the Greek 
phrases which correspond to “ manifestation ”’ (140 3), 
“and so, on the same lines, with the rest ” (145 p), 
and “I shall be only too happy to accept ” (151 A 
Yet it is worth while to keep this work, provided 
that its secondary character is recognized, alongside 
the writings of Plato ; for although its fitful light is 
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merely borrowed from Plato’s and Xenophon’s 
lively memorials of Socrates, it helps us to fix by 
contrast our conception of the matter and manner 
of those genuine representations. 

The dialogue opens with the question whether 
Alcibiades, who is on his way to a temple, realizes 
the danger of prayer, when one may be unwittingly 
praying for quite the wrong thing, like a madman. 
But madness is only one of the several kinds of 
imprudence or unwisdom, which is the general cause 
of such mistakes, and of all misguided ambitions. 
In particular, and above all, “ ignorance of the best ” 
is the cause of human error. We find that all arts 
and accomplishments are useless or worse, unless 
they are accompanied by knowledge of their right 
and beneficial use ; and, so far, only the few possess 
such helpful knowledge. Alcibiades begins to 
understand the perplexity of prayer, and Socrates 
illustrates with a story the reverent caution of the 
Spartans in the matter. Alcibiades then asks him 
to clear away the mist from his soul, and crowns him 
with a garland. 
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soc. Alcibiades, are you on your way to offer a 
prayer to the god? 

auc. I am, certainly, Socrates. 

soc. You seem, let me say, to have a gloomy look, 
and to keep your eyes on the ground, as though you 
were pondering something. 

auc. And what might one ponder, Socrates ? 

soc. The greatest of questions, Alcibiades, as [ 
believe. For tell me, in Heaven’s name, do you not 
think that the gods sometimes grant in part, but in 
part refuse, what we ask of them in our private and 
public prayers, and gratify some people, but not 
others ? ; 

auc. I do, certainly. 

soc. Then you would agree that one should take 
great precautions against falling unawares into the 
error of praying for great evils in the belief that 
they are good, while the gods happen to be disposed 
to grant freely what one is praying for? Just as 
Oedipus, they say, suddenly prayed that his sons 
might divide their patrimony with the sword: it 
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was open to him to pray that his present evils might 
by some means be averted, but he invoked others 
in addition to those which he had already. Where- 
fore not only were those words of his accomplished, 
but many other dread results therefrom, which I think 
there is no need to recount in detail. 

atc. But you have instanced a madman, Socrates : 
why, do you suppose that anyone could bring him- 
self, while he was in a sound state, to utter such a 
prayer? 

soc. Do you regard madness as the opposite of 
wisdom ? 

auc. Certainly I do. 

soc. And there are some men whom you regard 
as unwise, and others as wise ? 

auc. Why, yes. 

soc. Come then, let us consider who these people 
are. We have admitted that some are unwise, some 
wise, and others mad. 

atc. Yes, we have. 

soc. And again, there are some in sound health ? 

auc. There are. 

soc. And others also who are in ill-health ? 

ALC. Quite so. 

soc. And they are not the same? 

auc. No, indeed. 

soc. And are there any others besides, who are 
found to be in neither state ? 

atc. No, to be sure. 

soc. For a human being must needs be either 
sick or not sick. 

atc. I agree. 
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soc. Well then, do you hold the same view about 
wisdom and unwisdom ? 

atc. How do you mean? 

soc. Tell me, do you think it is only possible to be 
either wise or unwise, or is there some third condition 
between these, which makes a man neither wise nor 
unwise ? 

auc. No, there is not. 

soc. So he must needs be in one or the other of 
these two conditions. 

auc. I agree. 

soc. And you remember that you admitted that 
madness is the opposite of wisdom ? 

auc. I do. 

soc. And further, that there is no third condition 
between these, which makes a man neither wise nor 
unwise ? 

auc. Yes, I admitted that. 

soc. Well now, can there possibly be two opposites 
of one thing ? 

auc. By no means. 

soc. Then it looks as though unwisdom and mad- 
ness were the same. 

auc. Yes, apparently. 

soc. So we shall be right, Alcibiades, in saying 
that all unwise persons are mad’; for example, such 
of your contemporaries as happen to be unwise— 
some such there are—and of your elders, even: for 
tell me, in Heaven’s name, do you not think that in 
our city the wise people are but few, whereas the 
majority are unwise, and these you call mad ? 

ate. I do. 

soc. Well, do you suppose we could safely live 


1 od yvduny Burnet: exer cvyyrounv, execs yvwouny Mss. 
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with so many madmen as our fellow-citizens, and 
should not long ago have paid the penalty for it in 
knocks and blows at their hands, and all the usual pro- 
ceedings of madmen? Consider now, my wonderful 
friend, whether the case is not quite different ? 

atc. Well, it must be, Socrates. For it looks as 
though it were not as I thought. 

soc. And I think so too. But there is another 
way of regarding it. 

auc. I wonder what way you mean. 

soc. Well, I will tell you. We conceive there are 
some who are sick, do we not ? 

atc. We do, to be sure. 

soc. And do you believe that a sick man must 
necessarily have the gout, or a fever, or ophthalmia ? 
Do you not think that, although he may be afflicted 
in none of these ways, he may be suffering from some 
other disease? For surely there are many of them : 
these are not the only ones. 

auc. I agree. 

soc. And is every ophthalmia, in your opinion, a 
disease ? 

auc; Yes. } 

soc. And is every disease also ophthalmia ? 

atc. No, I should think not : still, I am in doubt as 
to my meaning. 7 

soc. Well, if you will attend to me, “two together”’+ 
will be searching, and so mayhap we shall find what 
we seek. 

auc. Nay, but I am attending, Socrates, to the 
best of my power. 

soc. Then we have admitted that while every 
ophthalmia is a disease, every disease, on the other 
hand, is not ophthalmia ? 
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atc. We have. 

soc. And our admission seems to me quite right. 
For everyone in a fever is sick, but yet not everyone 
who is sick has a fever or the gout or ophthalmia, I 
take it; though everything of the sort is a disease, 
but. differs—to quote those whom we call doctors— 
in its manifestation! For they are not all alike, nor 
of like effect, but each works according to its own 
faculty, and yet all are diseases. In the same 
way, we conceive of some men as artisans, do 
we not? 

auc. Certainly. 

soc. That is, cobblers and carpenters and stat- 
uaries and a host of others, whom we need not 
mention in particular ; but any way; they have their 
several departments of craft, and all of them are 
craftsmen; yet they are not all carpenters, or 
cobblers or statuaries, though these taken together 
are craftsmen. 

atc, No, indeed. 

soc. In the same way, then, have men divided un- 
wisdom also among them, and those who have the 
largest share of it we call “‘ mad,” and those who have 
a little less, “ dolts ” and “‘ idiots”; though people 
who prefer to use the mildest language term theny 
sometimes ‘romantic,’ 2 sometimes “‘ simple- 
minded,’’? or again “innocent,” “ inexperienced,’ or 
“obtuse”; and many another name will you find 
if you look for more. But. all these things are un- 
wisdom, though they differ, as we observed that one 


2 weyadoWuxos has here declined from ‘“high-souled”’ or 
“ magnanimous ” to something like ** Quixotic.”’ : 

3 eij0ns, even in Plato’s time, varied’ between’ ‘ good- 
hearted ’’ and “silly.” 30 ; 
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art or one disease differs from another. Or how does 
it strike you ? 

atc. That is my view. 

soc. Then let us turn at this point and retrace our 
steps. For we said, you know, at the beginning that 
we must consider who the unwise can be, and who 
the wise: for we had admitted that there are such 
persons, had we not ? 

atc. Yes, we have admitted it. 

soc. Then you conceive those to be wise who know 
what one ought to do and say ? 

auc. I do. 

soc. And which are the unwise ? Those who know 
neither of these things ? 

auc. The same. 

soc. And those who know neither of these things 
will say and do unawares what one ought not ? 

atc, Apparently. 

soc. Well, just such a person, as I was saying, 
Alcibiades, was Oedipus ; and even in our time you 
will find many who do the same, not in a fit of anger, 
as he was: they think they pray not for something 
evil, but for something good. He neither prayed 
for that, nor thought he did, but there are others 
who are in the opposite case. For I imagine that if 
the god to whom you are now going should appear to 
you and first ask you, before you made any prayer, 
whether you would be content to become sovereign 
of the Athenian state and, on your accounting this 
as something poor and unimportant, should add 
“and of all the Greeks also’’; and if he saw you 
were still unsatisfied unless he promised you besides 
the mastery of all Europe, and should not merely 
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1 Quoted from Homer, JI. ii. 303. 
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promise you that, but on the self-same day a recogni- 
tion by all men, a you so desired, of Alcibiades, son 
of Cleinias, as their sovereign—I imagine you would 
actually depart in a transport of delight, as having 
secured the greatest of goods. 

auc. So would anybody else, I imagine, Socrates, 
at such a stroke of luck ! 

soc. But still you would not wish to sacrifice your 
life even for the territory and sovereignty of all the 
Greeks and, barbarians together. 

atc. I should think not. How could I, without a 
prospect of making any use of them? 

soc. And what if you had a prospect of making an 
evil and injurious use of them? Not in this case 
either ? 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. So you see it is not safe either to accept 
casually what one is given, or to pray for one’s own 
advancement, if one is going to be injured in conse- 
quence, or deprived of one’s life altogether. Yet 
we could tell of many ere now who, having desired 
sovereignty, and endeavoured to secure it, with the 
idea of working for their good, have lost their lives 
by plots which their sovereignty has provoked. And 
I expect you are not unacquainted with certain 
events “ of a day or two ago,” 1 when Archelaus, the 
monarch of Macedonia, was slain? by his favourite, 
who }was,as. much in love with the monarchy as 
Archelaus was with him, and who killed his lover. with 
the expectation of being not only the monarch, but 
also a happy man: but after holding the monarchy 
for three or four days he was plotted against by others 


2 This assassination occurred in 399 3.c,, the year of 
Socrates’ death. 
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in his turn, and perished. You have only to look at 
some of our own citizens—and these are examples 
that we know, not by hearsay, but by personal 
observation—who in their time have desired to hold 
military command and have obtained it, and see how 
some to this very day are exiles from our city, while 
others have lost their lives. And even those who are 
deemed to be faring best have not only gone through 
many dangers and terrors in holding their command, 
but on returning home have continued to be as sorely 
besieged by informers as they were by the enemy, 
so that some of them wished to heaven that they 
had been anything but commanders rather than have 
held such appointments. Of course, if these dangers 
and toils were conducive to our advantage, there 
would be some reason for them; but the case is 
quite the contrary. And you will find it is just the 
same in regard to children : some people have been 
known to pray that they might have them, and when 
they have got them have fallen into the greatest dis- 
asters and pains. For some have had children that 
were utterly bad, and have spent their whole lives in 
vexation ; while others, though they had good ones, 
were bereft of them by disasters that overtook them, 
and thus were cast into as great misfortune as the 
others, and wished that no children at all had been 
born to them. But nevertheless, with all this plain 
evidence, and a great deal more of a similar kind, 
before men’s eyes, it is rare to find anyone who has 
either declined what was offered to him or, when he 
was likely to gain something by prayer, refrained 
from praying. Most men would not decline the offer 
of either a monarchy or a generalship or any of the 
various other things which bring with them harm 
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rather than benefit, but would even pray to be 
granted them in cases where they were lacking :, but 
after a little while they often change their tune, and 
retract all their former prayers. I question therefore 
if men are not really wrong in blaming the gods as 
the authors of their ills, when “they themselves by 
their own presumption ’—or unwisdom, shall’ we 
say ?—“have gotten them more ‘than destined 
sorrows.” 1 It would seem, at any rate, Alcibiades, 
that one old poet had some wisdom ; for I conceive 
it was because he had some foolish friends, whomhe 
saw working and praying for things that were not 
for their advantage, though supposed to be by them, 
that he made a common prayer on behalf of them all, 
in terms something like these : 


King Zeus, give unto us what is good, whether we pray or 
pray not ; 
But what is grievous, even if we pray for it, do thou avert.? 


So then, to my mind the poet spoke well and soundly ; 
but if you have thought of an answer to his words, 
do not be silent. 

auc. It is difficult, Socrates, to gainsay what has 
been well spoken: one thing, however, I do observe 
—how many evils are caused to men by ignorance, 
when, as it seems, we are beguiled by her not only 
into doing, but—worst of all—into praying to be 
granted the greatest evils. Now that is a thing 
that no one would suppose of himself; each of us 
would rather suppose he was competent to pray for 
‘his own greatest good, not his greatest evil. Why, 
that would seem, in truth, more like-some sort of 
curse than a prayer ! 


1 Cf. Homer, Od. i. 32. 2 Cf. Anth. Pal. x. 108. 
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soc. But perhaps, my excellent friend, some person 
who is wiser than either you or I may say we are 
wrong to be so free with our abuse of ignorance, 
unless we can add that it is ignorance of certain 
things, and is a good to certain persons in certain 
conditions, as to those others it is an evil. 

atc. How do you mean? Can there be anything 
of which it is better for anybody, in any condition 
whatsoever, to be ignorant than cognisant ? 

soc. I believe so; and do not you? 

auc. No, indeed, upon my word. 

soc. But surely I shall not have to tax you with 
an inclination to commit such an act against your 
own mother as Orestes and Alemaeon, and any 
others who have followed their example, are said to 
have committed against theirs. 

atc. No unlucky words, in Heaven’s name, 
Socrates ! 

soc. Why, it is not the person who says, Alcibiades, 
that you would not like to be guilty of such an act, 
whom you should bid avoid unlucky words, but 
much rather him who might say the contrary ; 
since the act’ seems to you so very dreadful as to 
be unfit even for such casual mention. But do you 
think that Orestes, if he had had all his wits about 
him and had known what was best for him to do, 
would have brought himself to commit any act of 
the sort ? 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. Nor would anyone else, I imagine. 

atc. No. 

soc. Then it seems that ignorance of what is best, 
and to be ignorant of the best, is a bad thing. 

auc. I agree. 
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soc. And not only for the person himself, but: for 
everyone else? | 
auc. Yes. 
soc. Then let us consider this further case. 
Suppose it should quite suddenly occur to your 
mind that you had better take a dagger and go to 
the door of Pericles, your own guardian and friend, 
and ask if he were at home, with the design of 
killing just him and no one else, and his servants 
said he was at home: now, I do not say you would 
be inclined to do any such thing, but I suppose, if 
you are under the impression which at some moment 
may well. be present, surely, to the mind of a man 
who is ignorant of the best—that what is really the 
worstis best at some moment—or do you not agree ? 
ALC. Quite so. 
soc. Well then, if you went indoors and saw Pericles 
himself, but did not know him, and thought. he was 
somebody else, would you still venture to kill him ? 
atc. No, upon my word, I should think not. 
soc. For your man was, I presume, not anyone 
you met, but that particular person whom you 
wished to kill? 
atc. Yes. © 
soc. And although you might make a number of 
attempts, if you always failed to know Pericles when 
you were about to commit the act, you would never 
attack him. 
auc. No, indeed. 
soc. Well now, do you suppose that Orestes would 
ever have attacked his mother if he had similarly 
failed to know her ? 
auc. I do not think he would. 
soc. For presumably he, too, had no intention 
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of killing the first woman he met, or anybody else’s 
mother, but only his own. 

atc. That is so. 

soc. Then to be ignorant in such matters is better 
for those who are so disposed and have formed such 
resolves. 

auc. Apparently. 

soc. So you see that ignorance of certain things 
is for certain persons in certain states a good, not 
an evil, as you supposed just now. 

atc. It seems to be. 

soc. Then if you care to consider the sequel of 
this, I daresay it will surprise you. 

atc. What may that be, Socrates ? 

soc. I mean that, generally speaking, it rather 
looks as though the possession of the sciences as a 
whole, if it does not include possession of the science 
of the best, will in a few instances help, but in most 
will harm, the owner. Consider it this way : must 
it not be the case, in your opinion, that when we are 
about to do or say anything, we first suppose that 
we know, or do really know, the thing we so con- 
fidently intend to say or do? 

auc. I think so. 

soc. Well, take the orators, for example: they either 
know, or think they know, how to advise us on various 
occasions—some about war and peace, and others 
about building walls or fitting up harbours; and in a 
word, whatever the city does to another city or within 
herself, all comes about by the advice of the orators. 

ate. That is true. 

soc. Then observe the consequence. 

auc. If I am able. 


1 airé Schneider, avrd mss. 
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soc. Why, surely you call men either wise or unwise? 

auc. I do. 

soc. And the many unwise, and the few wise ? 

atc. Precisely. 

soc. And in either case you name them in reference 
to something ? 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Then do you call a man wise who knows how 
to give advice, without knowing whether and when 
it is better to act upon it ? 

atc. No, indeed. 

soc. Nor, I conceive, a man who knows what war 
is in itself, without knowing when or for how long 
a time it is better to make war ? 

atc. Agreed. 

soc. Nor, again, a man who knows how to kill 
another, or seize his property, or make him an exile 
from his native land, without knowing when or to 
whom it is better so to behave ? 

atc. No, to be sure. 

soc. Then it is a man who knows something of 
this sort, and is assisted by knowledge of what is 
best,—and this is surely the same as knowledge of 
the beneficial, is it not P 

ALc. ‘Yes. 

soc. And we shall call him wise, and a competent 
adviser both of the city and of his own self; but a 
man not so qualified we shall call the opposite of 
these. ‘ How do you think ? 

auc. I agree. 

soc. And what of a man who knows how to ride 
or shoot, or else to box or wrestle or contend in any 
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other sport, or do anything that we know by rule of 
art? What do you call him who knows what is 
better done by rule of that particular art? Do you 
not say that he who goes by the rules of riding is a 
good rider ? 

auc. I do. 

soc. And the rules of boxing, I suppose, make a 
good boxer, and those of flute-playing a good flute- 
player, and so, on the same lines,! I presume, with 
the rest ; or is there any difference ? 

atc. No, it is as you say. 

soc. Then do you think it inevitable that he who 
has some knowledge about these things should also 
be a wise man, or shall we say he comes far short 
of it? 

atc. Far short of it, I declare. 

soc. Then what sort of state do you suppose it 
would be, where the people were good bowmen and 
flute-players, together with athletes and artists in 
general, and mingled with these the men whom we 
have just mentioned as knowing war in itself and 
slaughter in itself, and orator-windbags too with 
their political bluster, but all of them lacked this 
knowledge of the best, and none knew when or upon 
whom it was better to employ their respective arts ? 

auc. A paltry one, I should call it, Socrates. 

soc. Yes, you would, I expect, when you saw each 
one of them vying with the other and assigning the 
largest part in the conduct of the state to that 


Wherein himself is found most excellent,? 
I mean, what is done best by rule of his particular 


1 dvd éyov occurs, with the genitive, in Tim. 2903 the 
normal Platonic phrase for our passage is Wwoatrws. 
2 Cf. Gorg. 484 © (Eurip. Antiope, fr.). 
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yeyvopevov: rob S€ TH wéXer te Kal adréy adro 
Bedriorov dvros Ta. moAAd Siunpaprynkora, dre 
ofuar, dvev vod S8dé€) memorevkdta. otrws Sé 
B rovrav éxovtwy, dp’ odk dy opbds A€yo.pev 
pdvres moAAfs tapayfs te Kat dvopias peornv 
elvan tiv Tovadrny modtrelay; 
AAK. "OpOds pevror vi Ala. 
x0. OdKodv dvayxaiov piv éddxer oinOjvat 
Seiv mp&rov pas €idSévac 7 T@ Ove. Eidevar TOTO, 
0 dv mpoxeipws wéhAwpev ] mparrew i Adyew; 
AAK. *Hddxeu. 
20. Odxoty Kdv wev mparrn a tis ofdev } Soxet 
eidévar, mapemntar Sé 7d wodeNpws, Kat Avou- 
C reAovvTws yds e€ew Kal Th more Kai adrov 
¢ ~ 
adTo; 

AAK. Ils yap ov; 

20. “Edy 8€ y’, oluar, tévayria rodrw, obre TH 
more odt’ abrov aird; 

AAK. Ov dir. 

za. Te d€; Kal viv ere cioavdrws cor Soxet 7} 
adAws mws ; 

AAK. OvK, add’ obtws. 

za. "Ap’ ody édnoba Karey rods pev ToAdods 
adpovas, Tovs 8” oAlyous Ppovipous ; 

ASK. "Eywye. 

22. Ovdxodv dapev mahw rods toMods Suniapry- 
kévat Tob BeAtiorov, &s Ta TONG ye, olwar, dvev 
vod d0€n memorevKdras. 

D adk. Dapev yap. 

za. Avovredet dpa rots moots pir” eiS&rat 
pndev pur” olecBar eid€var, etrep ye wGdov mpo- 
Ovpjoovrar mpatrew péev tadra, dtr’ av «iSdow 
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art—while he is generally off the track of what is best 
for the state and for himself, because, I conceive, he 
has put his trust in opinion apart from intelligence. 
In these circumstances, should we not be right in 
saying that such a state is one great mass of turmoil 
and lawlessness ? 

atc. We should, upon my word. 

soc. And we took it to be necessary that we should 
first think we know, or really know, anything that 
we intend either to do or to say with facility ? 

atc. We did. 

soc. And if a man does what he knows or thinks 
he knows, and is assisted by knowing how to make it 
beneficial, we’ shall find him profitable both to the 
city and to himself ? 

auc. Certainly. 

soc. But if, I suppose, he does the contrary, he 
will not be so either to the city or to himself ? 

auc. No, indeed. 

soc. Well then, do you still take the same view 
now as before, or do you think differently ? 

atc. No, I take the same view. 

soc. And you said you called the many unwise, and 
the few wise ? 

atc. I did. 

soc. So now we repeat our statement that the many 
have missed getting the best because in most cases, 
T conceive, they have put their trust in opinion apart 
from intelligence. 

atc. Yes. 

soc. Then it is an advantage to the many neither 
to know nor to think they know anything, if they are 
going to be specially eager to do what they know or 
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146 a > Pia , 
} oinba@ow €idévar, mparrovres 5¢ BAdmrecOar Ta 
mAeiw aAdov 7) adedcioBar. 
AaK. *AdAnbéorata Aé€yets. 
xa. “Opas odv, dre ednv Kxuwduvedew 7d ye 
Erav ddAwy emornpav Kripa, eav Tis avev THs TOO 
BeAriorov emornuns KexTnuevos 7, dAvyaKis jLev 
adereiv, BAdarrew dé Ta mAciw Tov éxovtT’ avro, 
dp’ ovxt Ta ove opbas epawopny Aeywv ; 
aa. Kai e pa) TOTE, GAAG viv prot SoKe?, @ Leb- 
Kpares. 
so. Act dpa Kal 7h Kal puxny THY peAdovcav 
op0as Budcecba TavTns THs emLoT nuns ayréxe- 
cba, drexvOs womep aobevobyta iatpod 7 Twos 
KuBepynrou TOV dopadrds peAXovra. mew, dvev 
147 yap Taurns,. Sowmep a av Aayumporepov* emouplon TO 
Tis TuxNS® 7) qept Xpnpdroov Kerpow q cwparos 
papny 7 Kat ao Te Tay TovovrTwv, toaoure 
petlen apaprnpara den’ abr av dvaykatev eorw, ws 
€ouKe, yiyveoBac. 6 dé 82 TH Kadoupevny moNv- 
pabiay TE Kal mohurexviav KEKTHMEVOS, oppavos de 
av _Tavrns tijs emornpns, dy opevos dé bro pds 
ExaoTns TOV dur, ap ovxt Te dvrt Sukaiws 
TOM Xeyave xXproera, ar’, olpau, avev KuBep- 
vyTou SvareAav ev meAdyet, Xpovov ov juakpov Biov 
B dewv; wore oupBatvew prot okel Kal vTad0a To 
Tod mowTod, 6 Aéyer Karnyopav mov Twos, Ws 
dpa ToAAG pev HmiotaTo epya, Kakas S€, doi, 
HTioT aro mdvra.. 
aaKk. Kal ri 8 wore ovpBaiver ro Tod trounrod, 


1 dvev yap guns transp. Lennep: ante 7 rrepl xpnudrwr Mss. 
* Aaja porepoy Lennep: su) mpébrepoy Mss. 
8 réxns Stallbaum: Pvx7js Mss. 
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think they know, but are likely on the whole, in 
doing it, to be injured rather than benefited. 

atc. That is very true. 

soc. So you see that when I said it looked as though 
the possession of the sciences as a whole, where it did 
not include the science of the best, in a few cases 
helped, but in most harmed the owner, I was 
evidently right in very truth, was I not ? 

atc. Though I did not then, I think so now, 
Socrates. 

soc. Hence the state or soul that is to live aright 
must hold fast to this knowledge, exactly as a sick 
man does to a doctor, or as he who would voyage 
safely does to a pilot. For without this, the more 
briskly it is wafted by fortune either to the 
acquisition of wealth or to bodily strength or aught 
else of the sort, the greater will be the mistakes in 
which these things, it would seem, must needs involve 
it. And he who has acquired the so-called mastery 
of learning and arts, but is destitute of this knowledge 
and impelled by this or that one among those others, 
is sure to meet with much rough weather, as he truly 
deserves ; since, I imagine, he must continue without 
a pilot on the high seas, and has only the brief span 
of his life in which to run his course. So that his case 
aptly fits the saying of the poet, in which he com- 
plains of somebody or other that 


Full many crafts he knew: but still 
He knew them all so very ill.2 


atc. Why, how on earth is the poet’s saying 


* Quoted from the mock-epic Margites, of which only this 
and five other lines have survived. The hero, Margites, 
became the proverbial type of a blundering idiot, and the 
poem was generally attributed to Homer. 
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® Lekpares; €uol pev yap ovS driv Soxet 
mpos Adyov eipnKevat. 
xa. Kai pada ye mpos Adyov- GAN aivirrerat, a 
BéArvore, Kal odTos Kat ot aAXor dé mountat oxedov 
Tu mdvres. ort Te yap pvoer ToUnTUKT) q ovprrace. 
¢ atveypardédns Kal ov Too Tpooruxovros av8pos 
yuptoa ert dé mpos TO ducer Tovar elvat, orav 
AdBn TAL aVvOpOS dOovepod TE Kal. 41) Bovdopevov 
ju evdeixvucbar aA” dmoKxpirrecbat 6 Ort pddvora 
THY avtod codiay, drreppuds o) TO xPhua ws dvo- 
yvw@orov paiverar, 6 6 Ti TroTE voodow EKAOTOS airy. 
od yap Symov ‘Opmpov ye TOV Devdrarov Te Kal 
oopubrarov TownTyy dyvoeiv Soxeis, as obx. oldv Te 
iv eriorac0a KaKas* exeivos yap é€orw o Aéeyeow 
TOV Mapytrny moANa, peev emioracbat, Kak@s Sé, 
D donot, mara, jymtoraro™ aA’ aivirreran, olwar, arap- 
dye 70 Kak@s pev avert Tob KaKod, 70 d€ HrioTa- 
TO art ToD emloracban: yiyverat obv ovvrebev éEu 
pev Tob Hérpov, éoTt 8 6 ye Bowderau, Ws ToAAG 
fev ymioraro pya, KOKOY | de iy enloracBat 
air@ mdvro. Tatra. SdiAov ody ort elrep iy avT@ 
eau oV TO moMd, eidevat, padros TUS ay eTvyxavev, 
elmep ye muorevew det Tots Tpoeipnpevors Aoyots. 
Es aAak. "AW ewok puey Soxet, wxpares 7 
xaremds y dv aMots tat muoredoayu Adyors, 
elep nde Tovro.s. 
20. Kai dp0&s yé cou Soxel, 
AaK. IldAw ad poe Soxel. 
20. "AMa PPE mpos Aws—opés yap Sijrov 
THY ia ra Gon Te Kal ola: ra¥rns 87 Kal od por 
1 nrioraro Bekker: éricrac@at mss. 


" This trick of twisting the words of a quotation into an 
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apposite, Socrates? For to my mind it has nothing 
to do with the point. 

soc: It is very much to the point: but he, good 
sir, like almost every other poet, speaks im riddles. 
For poetry as a whole is by nature inclined. to 
riddling, and it is not every man who can apprehend 
it. And furthermore, besides having this natural 
tendency, when it gets hold of a grudging person 
who wishes not to show forth to us his own wisdom 
but to conceal it as much as possible, we find it an 
extraordinarily difficult matter to make out whatever 
this or that one of them may mean. For surely you 
do not suppose that Homer, divinest and wisest: of 
poets, did not know it was impossible to know ill; 
for it is he who says of Margites that he knew many 
things, but knew them all ill: but it is a riddle, I 
think, in which he has made “‘ill”” stand for “ evil,” 
and “‘knew” for “‘to know.’’ So if we put it 
together, letting the metre go, indeed, but grasping 
his meaning, we get this: “ Full many crafts he 
knew, but it was evil for him to know them. all.” + 
Then clearly, if it was evil for him to know many 
things, he was in fact a paltry fellow, assuming 
we are to believe what we have previously argued. 

‘atc. But I think we may, Socrates : at least, if I 
cannot believe those arguments of ours, I shall find 
it hard to trust any others. 

soc. And:you are right in so thinking. 

atc. Then again, I think not. - 

soc. But comé now, in Heaven’s name—for I 
suppose you sée how great and strange is our per- 
plexity, in which you, as it seems to me, have your 


unnatural meaning is quite characteristic of Socrates. Cf. 
Protag. 343-7. 
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A / 4 td , 
Soxeis Kexowwvynkevary peraBadrduevds ye Tos 
a A 4 29> e ~ ui > 2. i. bal / 
dvw Kat Kdtw 00d’ dtibdy Tavn, GAN’ 6 TL av pa- 
Aord cor Sdn, TodTo Kal éxSeSuxévar ad Kal 
~ A ~ 
148 ovKért Waatrws Soxciv—ei obv coi y’ ru Kal viv 
euparvys yevouevos 6 eds, mpos év Tuyxavets 
~ , 
Topevomevos, epwryoeie, mpw orwbv evéacbal ce, 
et eLapxécer oor exetvav 7 yevéobar Svrep Kat ev - 
apxf éddyero, cite adt@ oor emurpéperev evéacbar, 
Tl ToT Gy ole. ) TOY Tap’ exelvov SiSopevwv Aap- 
Bévwv 7 adres eb&duevos yevécba tod Katpod 
TUXEW ; 
AAK. "A)Ad pad tods Beods, eyes pev odBev ay 
ww , > ~ > 4 MA > ‘A , 
EXOULL Got eimreiv, D Lebkpares, ovrws* ddAa pdpyov 
Bri pou doxet elvar, Kal cs ddnOds ToAAFs dudakfs, 
orws pr Ajocer tis adrov edydpevos pev KaKd, 
doxdv S€ rayabd, emer? ddiyov émuoydy, rep 
A \ a aA > , o > ~ ‘ 
kal ov Edeyes, madwwdh, avevyduevos arr’ dv 7d 
m™p@tov evénrar. 
20. “Ap’ odv ody! eides re mA€ov Hjudv 6 rounTHs, 
a “a A 
od Kal ev apy tod Adyou ereuvnoOnv, ta Sed? 
kal edyouevois amaddEew exédevev; 
AAK. “Eyouye Soxe?. 
2a. Todrov pev row, & AdKiBiddn, Kal 
C Aakedayudvioe tov mrouriv elnrAwkdres, etre Kal 
adrol ovtws éreokeupevor, Kal idSia Kal Snpooia 
€xdorote trapamdAnoiay edyiy evdyovrat, Ta Kad 
emt Tois ayabois rods Beods SiSdvar Kedevovres ad 
, 9 ot as Vie) -\wt ede Oe Gea Uaioe tT) > 
ofiow adrois: mreiw*® 8 ovdeis dv éxelvwy edfa- 
Hévwv akovoeev. Tovyapody eis 76 maphKov Tob 


1 Sea Buttmann: devd, 579\a mss. 
% wdelw Burnet: mAéov, mielwy ss. 
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share; for you change about from this side to that 
without settling down for a moment, but as soon as 
you are firmly convinced of a thing you seem to slip 
out of it again and cease to hold the same view—well, 
if the god to whom you are going should even now 
appear to you and ask, before you uttered any prayer, 
whether you would be content to obtain one of those 
things which were mentioned at the beginning, or 
whether he should leave you to pray as you were, 
how do you suppose you would make the best of 
your chance—by accepting his offer, or by praying 
for something on your own account ? 

atc. Well, by the gods, I could not answer your 
question, Socrates, offhand. Why, I take it to be a 
fatuous request,! when it is really a case for great 
caution lest one pray unawares for what is evil while 
thinking it to be one’s good, and then after a little 
while, as you were saying,” one change one’s tune 
and retract all one’s former prayers. 

soc. And did not the poet whom I quoted at the 
beginning of our discussion ? know more than we, 
when he bade us pray for the averting of what is 
grievous, even though we pray for it ? 

auc. I think so. 

soc. Then it is their admiration of this poet, 
Alcibiades, or perhaps the result: of their own study, 
that causes the Spartans to offer a similar prayer 
whether the occasion be private or public—that the 
gods will give them for their own benefit the beautiful 
as well as the good: more than this no one can ever 
hear them pray for. The consequence is that to the 


1 j.e., that I should answer offhand. The pun in udpyor, 
alluding to the “‘fatuous”” Margites, cannot be rendered in 
English. 

2142 pb. 3143 a. 
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Xpovov oddevav HrTov edruxeis cioty dvOpwrroe: 
<i Oo dpa Kal oupBeBnicev avrois adore Hi) mara, 
edroxetv, GAN’ oby od Sua THY exetvenv edXTV” | eml 


D tots Deots &° éoriv adore, olwat, Kal Sidovar a arr av 


E 


149 


Tis EDXOMEVOS TUYXaVN Kat rdvayrio, TOUTWY. 
Bovropar S€ cow Kal erepov te Sunyjoacbat, 6 
more qkovoa TY mpeopuTéepwv TWO, ws A@nvaiots . 
Kal Aaxedayrovious Svadopas yevowevns ovveBawev 
del TH moneu Hav wore kal Kata yy Kat Kara 
Qddarrav, omoTe pan yevouro, dvoruxety Kat 
pndémote Sivacbar Kpatqoar tods ody “APnvaious 
ayavakrobrvras TH mpdypary Kal dmopoupevous, 
Tivt Xp} UNXavA TOV TapdyvTwv KaKaY amoTpoTy 
edpetv, BovAevouevois adtois SoKxely Kpariorov 
elvat téupavras mpdos “Appwva exetvov erepwray* 
ert b€ mpos TovTois Tade, Kal avO’ Grov Aakedat- 
, c A lod ‘ , nn , 
pooviots of Beot paddAov vikyny Siddacw 7 odiow 
> cal a / /, A , ‘\ 7 
adrots, of metoras, davat, ev Ovoias Kat kadAtoras 
TOV ‘EMijvev dyopev, avabypact rE KeKOO}LT - 
Kopev Ta lepa adTa@v as ovdeves aAAow, mopras 
te moAdvtedcoTrdras Kal cepvordtas edwpovpcba 
tots Beots av’ Exaorov Tos, Kal érehodmev ypjuara 
doa 00d’ of adAAow otptravtes “EAAnves: Aaxedat- 
/ / / 2 , > > £N: ide 
pooviois Sd, ddvar, oddemiwmor eucAnoev oddev 
4 > > LA > 4 / ‘ 
touTwv, aA ovrws oduywpws SiaKewrat mpos 
Tovs Geovs, doe wat avannpa Qovow éxdorore 
Kal Tada mdvra ovK dAiyw evdeeorépws Tow 
iyrep pets, Xpipara oddev eAdrrey KeKTn[MEVvoL Tis 
Heerépas moAcws. met 81) eipnKévar tadra Kai 


1 This seems to be the meaning of the Greek, which is 
certainly not Platonic. In Aristotle, Phys. iv. 13. 5 6 wapijxov 
xpdvos means ** past time.” 
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present time} they have been‘just as fortunate as any 
other people ; and if it has befallen them to be not 
invariably fortunate, it was anyhow not owing to > 
their prayer. It rests with the gods, I conceive, to 
give us either what we may pray for or the reverse. 

And I would like to give you an account. of some- 
thing else, which I once heard from some of my 
seniors. A quarrel having arisen between the 
Athenians and the Spartans, it befell our city to be 
always unsuccessful in every battle by land and sea, 
and she could never'win a victory. So the Athenians, 
in their annoyance at this result, and at a loss for 
some means of finding a deliverance from the trouble 
they were in, took counsel together and decided that 
the best thing they could do was to send and inquire 
of Ammon ?; and moreover, to ask also for what 
reason the gods granted victory to the Spartans 
rather than to themselves : “ for we ”—such was the 
message—“ offer up to them more and finer sacrifices 
than any of the Greeks, and have adorned their 
temples with votive emblems as no other people have 
done, and presented to the gods thé costliest and 
stateliest processions year by year, and’spent more 
money thus than all the rest of the Greeks together. 
But the Spartans have never taken any such pains, 
and indeed are so neglectful in their behaviour to the 
gods, that they make a practice of sacrificing defec- 
tive victims, and generally are very much behind us 
in the honours that they pay, though the wealth 
they possess is quite equal to that'of our city.” When 

2 An Ethiopian god whose cult spread over Egypt, and | 
through Cyrene to various parts of Greece: he had temples 


at Thebes and Sparta, but the famous one in the Libyan 
desert is probably meant here. 7 
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emepwr oar, Tt xen mpdrrovras . avrovs Tov 
TapovTwy Kakdv amaddaynv edpetv, dAdo pev 
B ov@ev daroxpiOjvar tov mpodyrnv—rov yap Gedv 
ovk edv SiAov 6rw—Kad€oavra Sé abrév, ’AOnvaiois, 
ddvat, rade Aéyer “Aupwv: dyno adv BovrAcoBar 
abr THY AareSarpoview edvdnutay elvar wadAov 
] Ta ovpravta tav ‘ENyjvwv iepd. tooadra’ 
eimeiv, odxére mepaitépw. tiv y’ odv eddnuiay ok 
GAAnv td por Soxet Aéyew 6 eds 7 TH edyiy 
adta@v ore yap T@ ovte TOAD Siaddpovea TavV 
CdMwv. of pev yap dAdou “EAAnves of ev xpuad- 
kepws Bods rapacrnoduevor, Erepor 8° dvabrwacr 
Swpovpevor rods Beovs, edyovrar arr’ dv dyn 
tabra, dv te ayaba dv te Kaka BAaodnpwovvrwy 
obv abray dxovovres of Beot ode amodéxovrat Tas 
modvtedeis tavtact mopmds te Kal Ovoias. dda 
Soxe? por oAAis dudakiis Setoar Kal oxépews, 6 
Ti mote pytéov €or Kal pr}. 
Evpyoes S€ «al map’ “Opipw Eérepa mapa- 
mAjova rovrous eipnueva. gpnot yap rods Tpdas 
D ézavAw covovpévous 


@ > , , c , 
epdew abavaro.cr reAnéooas éxarduBas- 


tiv d€ Kvicav ex Tod mediov Tods dvewous dépew 
ovpavoy ciow 
nd<iav: ris 8° od tt Beods deapas Saréecbat, 
00d" €Bédew: pada yip ow am}ybero “INos ip?) 
E xa Ipiapos kat Ards eippediw Tpudporo: 
o Bde > a 4 4, \ ~ 
wore ovdev avdrois tv mpotpyou Wew re Kal SGpa 
1 The use of daoxpi0jva for “answered” instead of the 
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they had so spoken, and added the question, what 
they should do in order to find a deliverance from 
the trouble they were in, the prophet’s only answer1— 
evidently it was all that the god allowed—was to call 
them to him and say: ‘‘ Thus saith Ammon to the 
Athenians ; I would rather have the reverent reserve 2 
of the Spartans than all the ritual of the Greeks.’ 
So much he said, and not a word further. Now by 
“reverent reserve ”’ I suppose the god could only 
mean their prayer, since in fact it differs greatly 
from those that are generally offered. For the 
Greeks in general either lead up bulls with gilded 
horns, or else present the gods with votive emblems, 
and pray for any odd thing, whether it be good or 
bad : so when the gods hear their irreverent speech 
they reject all these costly processions and sacrifices. 
Whereas I think we ought to be very cautious, and 
fully consider what is to be said and what is not. 

And in Homer too you will find other tales of a 
similar sort. For he relates how the Trojans, in 
making their bivouac, 

Sacrificed to the immortals perfect hecatombs, 


and how the) winds bore the sweet savour from the 
plain into heaven : 


But the blessed gods partook not of it, nor would have it, 
For deep was their hate against holy Ilium, 
And Priam, and the folk of Priam of the good ashen spear.? 


So it was nothing to their purpose to sacrifice and 


usual dzoxplvac@a is evidence for placing the writer a good 
deal later than Plato. 

® eipnula means “ avoidance of speech that may offend ”— 
the opposite being B\ac¢nyula. 

* The four lines directly quoted are not in our manu- 
scripts of Homer, but have been inserted in modern texts as 
Il. viii. 548, 550-2. 
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TeAeiv pdrny, Deots darnxOnyevovs. od yap, olpat, 
TOLoOTOV core TO Tov Oeav, wore dbo Scipav 
mapayecbat oiov KaKov ToKioTHy’ GAAa Kal Lets 
<7 Aédyov Aéyoper, agvobvres Aaredayuovicov 
Tavrn mepuetvat. Kal ‘yap av dewov etn, é _T7p0s 
Ta dOpa Kat TOS Quatas dmoBAémovew pay ot 
Geot, aAAa, pe) mpos tiv Yuynv, ay Tis Govos Kal 
150 Sicatos ay Tuyydvn.  moAA@ ye HaMov, olpae, 
mpos tas modvuredcis ravras mounds TE Kai 
betas, ds ovdev kahve moNAd. poev ets Oeovs, moa 
eis  avOpwrrous TapTnKOTAS Kal [udray eat 
Pe EXEW ay” EKacTov €TOS TeAeiy: ot d€, dre ov 
Owpoddkor dvTes, KaTappovodaw damdvrwy TOUTwY, 
ws dnow 6 beds Kai Gedv mpodyrns. Kwduvever 
yotv Kat mapa Qeois Kai wap’ avOpwrots tots vobv 
Exovat SiKaroowwyn Te Kat Ppovnats Siaepovrws TE- 
Briyjobar. dpoviysor Sé Kat dixavor odk dAdo twes 
elow [ny Tov elddrev a& Set mpdarrew Kal Aéyew 
mpos Beods Kat mpos dvOpesrous . Bovdotuny 3° av 
Kal mubéabar 6 ri TOTE ev v@ Exets mpos TabTa. 
ask. "AM enol, & Ud«pates, ode GAAn 7 
Soke? 7) Hep ool re Kal TO Oed~ odde yap av <ixds 
ein avrimdov cme T@ Ved yeveoBau. 
=a. Odxodv pepvnoar ev moNG} daropta pdonwy 
clvat, Omws pu AdOns ceavrdy edydpevos KaKd, 
C Soxdy 5é ayaba; 
"Eywye. 
2a. ‘Opds ody, Ws ovK dopadrés got €orw ebety 
mpos Tov Oeov edfopevep, b iva pond av otra THxXN 
Braodnpodvrds gov aKovwy oudey dmodeEnrat THS 
Qvaias ravens, Tuxov Sé Kal Eerepdv Tu mpocaro- 
1 4 del. Winckelmann. 
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pay tribute of gifts in vain, when they were hated 
by the gods. For it is not, I imagine, the way of 
the gods to be seduced with gifts, like a base usurer. 
And indeed it is but silly talk of ours, if we claim to 
surpass the Spartans on this score. _ For it would be 
a strange thing if the gods had regard to our gifts 
and sacrifices instead of our souls, and the piety and 
justice that may be found in any of us. © Far rather 
at these, I believe, do they look than at those costly 
processions and sacrifices which are offered, it well 
may be, by individual and state, year in, year out, 
though they may have offended greatly against the 
gods, or as greatly against their neighbours. But 
the gods are not to be won by bribes, and so they 
despise all these things, as Ammon and the holy 
prophet say. Certainly it would seem that justice 
and wisdom are held in especial honour both by 
the gods and by men. of intelligence; and, wise 
and just, are they alone who know. what acts and 
words to use towards gods and men: But I should 
like now to hear what may be your opinion on the 
subject. . 

atc, Why, Socrates, it in no wise differs from yours 
and the god’s;. for indeed it would not be fitting 
for me to record my vote against the god. 

soc. And you remember you professed to be in 
great perplexity lest you should pray unawares fo 
evil, while supposing it to be good? 

auc. I do. 

soc. You see, then, how unsafe it is for you to 
approach the god with your prayers, for it. may 
chance that when he hears your irreverent speech 
he will reject your sacrifice altogether, and you. may 
perhaps be accorded some other bad thing as well. 
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151 x0. “AMA py Kaxeivos Oavpacriy Sonv mept 
o€ mpobupiay exer. 
AAK. Kis rére roivuy Kal rv Ovoiav dvaBdAre- 
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€orw 4 mapaxwduvedvew rocodrov Kivdvvov. 
ask. *AG mds, d Ledkpares; Kal py rovrovt 
1 dvOpwros Schanz: dvOpwmos, 6 dvOpwaros mss, 
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In my opinion, therefore, it is best to hold your 
peace: for I expect you will not consent to use the 
Spartan’s prayer, you have such a romantic spirit—to 
give it the fairest of folly’s names. It is necessary, 
therefore, to bide one’s time until one can learn how 
one should behave towards gods and men. 

atc. Well, when will that time arrive, Socrates, 
and who is to be my instructor? For I feel I should 
very much like to see who the man is. 

soc. It is he who is concerned about you. But I 
think, as Homer relates how Athena removed. the 
mist from the eyes of Diomede, 


That he might well discern both god and man,? 


so you too must first have the mist removed which 
now enwraps your soul, and then you will be ready 
to receive the means whereby you will discern both 
evil and good. For at present I do not think you 
could do so. 

atc. Let him remove the mist or whatever else 
he likes to call it: for I am prepared to obey every 
one of his commands, without shirking, whoever the 
man may be, so long as I am to be the better for 
them. 

soc. I tell you, he on his part is prodigiously 
anxious to help you. 

auc. Then I think it best to defer the sacrifice also 
till the time comes. 

soc. And you are quite right: for that is safer 
than running so serious a risk. 

atc. But how say you, Socrates? Look now, I 


1 Of. 140 c. 2 Tl. v. 127. 
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> A 
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1 od Eur. Phoen. 858: om. mss, 
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will crown you with this garland, as I consider you 
have given me such good advice; and to the gods 
we shall offer both garlands and all the other 
customary things when I see that day has come. 
And come it will ere long, if they are willing. 

soc. Well, I accept this gift; and anything else 
besides, that you may give me, I shall be only too 
happy to accept.1_ And as Euripides has made Creon 
say when he sees Teiresias wearing his wreaths, and 
hears that he has obtained them, on account of his 
art, as first-fruits of the spoils of war : 


As omen good I take thy victor’s wreaths ; 
For in the waves we labour, as thou knowest,—* 


so do I take this opinion of yours as a good omen. 
For I consider I am no less wave-tossed than Creon, 
and would like to come off victorious over your 
lovers. 


1 The Greek here is literally — I should gladly see myself 
to have accepted ”—which seems very unplatonic. 

2 Kurip. Phoen. 858-9. The blind prophet Teiresias has 
been crowned by the Athenians for the aid he has given them 
in a successful war. Eteocles, the young king of Thebes, 
has left the icity in charge of his uncle Creon while he is 
petting his brother Polynices for the possession of the 
throne. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE HIPPARCHUS 


Tue Hipparchus is probably not a genuine work of 
Plato, who would surely have conducted the dis- 
cussion with more grace and spirit and consecution. 
Nevertheless it is not without interest to the student 
of the Platonic dialogues, The subject—the mean- 
ing of the common phrase, “a lover of gain,” 
and its general handling, are truly Socratic, and 
the language shows that the writer had a fairly close 
and accurate grasp of Platonic idiom. A series of 
definitions are suggested by Socrates’ anonymous 
companion, and these are in turn exposed as con- 
flicting with each other or the truth. After proving 
that gain is not made from worthless things, and 
that it is not the same as good, Socrates gives an 
account of the wise and beneficent rule of Hipparchus 
in Athens (527-514 B.c.), and of the cause of the 
conspiracy which brought about his death. This 
digression, although it gives its name to the whole 
dialogue, is connected with the conversation by 
but one flimsy thread—one of the maxims which 
Hipparchus inscribed by the roadside for the edifica- 
tion of the people: this maxim— Deceive not a 
friend ”—has a bearing, not on any subject of the 
debate, but only on a momentary difference between 
Socrates and his friend. Socrates then allows the 
friend to retract some of his previous statements, 
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and gets the reply that some gain is good, some 
evil. But we want to know what gain itself is, 
whether it be good or evil; it is not the same as an 
acquisition, for it is only when an acquisition is good 
that we call it gain. It seems, after all, that gain 
must be something good. The same result is reached, 
if we consider the relation of gain to.value or worth; 
for the valuable is profitable, ‘and the profitable is 
good. The conversation ends with a short re- 
capitulation, showing how obscure the meaning of 
gain really is, and how unsafe it is to reproach any- 
one with being “ a lover of gain.” 
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Socrates, FRrenp 


soc. And what is love of gain? What can it be, 
and who are the lovers of gain ? 

rr. In my opinion, they are those who think it 
worth while to make gain out of things of no worth. 

soc. Is it your opinion that they know those 
things to be of no worth, or do not know? For if 
they do not know, you mean that the lovers of gain 
are fools. 

rr. No, I do not mean they are fools, but rascals 
who wickedly yield to gain, because they know 
that the things out of which they dare to make their 
gain are worthless, and yet they dare to be lovers 
of gain from mere shamelessness. 

soc. Well now, do you mean by the lover of gain 
such a man, for instance, as a farmer who plants 
something which he knows is a worthless herb, and 
thinks fit to make gain out of it when he has reared 
it up? Is that the sort of man you mean? 

rr. The lover of gain, as such, Socrates, thinks he 
ought to make gain from everything. 
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soc. Please do not speak so recklessly, as/though 
you had been wronged by someone, but give me 
your attention and answer just as you would if I 
were beginning my questions over again. Do you 
not admit that the lover of gain has knowledge of 
the worth of the thing from which he thinks it worth 
while to make gain ? 

FR. I do. 

soc. Then who has knowledge of the worth of 
plants, and of the sort of season and soil in which 
they are worth planting—if we too may throw in 6ne 
of those artful phrases? which adroit pleaders use to 
trick out their speeches in the Jaw courts ? 

Fr. For my part, I should say a farmer. 

soc. And by “ think it worth while. to make gain’ 
do you mean aught but “thinking one ought to 
make gain ” ? 

Fr. I mean that. 

soc, Then do not attempt to deceive me, who am 
now quite an elderly person, and you so young, by 
making, as you did just now, an answer that is not 
even your own thought ; but tell me in all truth, do 
you suppose that any man who was taking up farming 
and who knew it was a worthless plant that he was 
planting, could think to make gain from it ? 

rr. Upon my word, I do not. °» 

soc. Or again, take a horseman who knows that he 
is providing worthless food for his:,horse; do you, 
suppose he is unaware that he is destroying his horse ? 

Fr. I do not. 

soc. So he does not think to make gain from that 
worthless food. 


, 


' characteristic of the rhetoric taught by Gorgias and’ his 
followers. 
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Fr. No. 

soc. Or again, take a navigator who has furnished 
his ship with worthless spars and ropes ; do you think 
he is unaware that he will suffer for it, and will be in 
danger of being lost himself, and of losing the ship 
and all her cargo ? 

FR. I do not. 

soc. So he does not think to make gain from that 
worthless tackle ? 

FR. No, indeed. 

soc. But does a general, who knows that his army 
has worthless arms, think to make gain, or think it 
worth while to make gain, from them ? 

rr. By no means. 

soc. Or does a flute-player who has worthless 
flutes, or a harper with a lyre, a bowman with a bow, 
or anyone else at all, in short, among ordinary crafts- 
men or sensible men in general, with any implement 
or other equipment of any sort that is worthless, 
think to make gain from it ? 

FR. To all appearance, no. 

soc. Then whoever can they be, your lovers of 
gain? For I’ presume they are not the people whom 
we have successively mentioned, but people who 
know their worthless things, and yet think they 
are to make gain from them. But in that case, by 
what you say, remarkable sir, no man alive is a lover 
of gain ! 

Fr. Well, Socrates, I should like to call those lovers 
of gain who from insatiable greed consumedly long 
for things that are even quite petty and of little or 
no worth, and so love gain, in each case. 

soc. Not knowing, of course, my excellent friend, 
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that the things are worthless ; for we have already 
convinced ourselves by our argument that this is 
impossible. 

FR. I agree. 

soc. And if not knowing this, clearly they are 
ignorant of it, but think that those worthless things 
are worth a great deal. 
_ Fr. Apparently. 

soc. Now, of course lovers of gain must love 
gain? 

FR. Yes. 

soc. And by gain you mean the opposite of loss ? 

FR. I do. 

soc. And is it a good thing for anyone to suffer 
loss ? 

FR. For no one. 

soc. Rather an evil ? 

FR. Yes. 

soc. So mankind are harmed by loss. 

rr. They are harmed. 

soc. Then loss is an evil. 

FR. Yes. 

soc. And gain is the opposite of loss. 

FR. The opposite. 

soc. So that gain is a good. 

Fr. Yes. 

‘soc. Hence it is those who love the good that you 

call lovers of gain. 

FR. So it seems. 

soc. At least there is nothing mad, my friend, 
about lovers of gain, as you describe them. But tell 
me, do you yourself love, or not love, whatever is 
good ? : 

FR. I love it. 
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soc. And is there anything good that you do not 
love, or must it then be evil ? 

Fr. Upon my word, nothing. 

soc. In fact, I expect you love all good things. 

FR. Yes. 

soc. Well now, ask me on my side whether I do 
not likewise : for I shall agree with you, for my part, 
that I love good things. But besides you and me, 
do you not think that all the rest of mankind love 
good things, and hate evil things ? 

rr. It appears so to me. 

soc. And we admitted that gain is good ? 

FR. Yes. 

soc. On this new showing, everyone appears to be 
a lover of gain; whereas, by our former way of 
arguing, no one was a lover of gain. So on which 
of the two arguments are we to rely, in order to avoid 
error ? 

rr. What has to be done, I think, Socrates, is to 
conceive the lover of gain rightly. The right view of 
the lover of gain is that he is one who concerns him- 
self with, and thinks fit to make gain from, things 
from which honest men do not dare to make gain. 

soc. But you see, my sweet sir, we have just 
admitted that making gain is being benefited. 

FR. Well, what of that ? 

soc. There is the further point we have admitted 
in addition to this—that all men wish for good things 
always. 

FR. Yes. 

soc. Then good men likewise wish to have all 
gains, if these are good things. 

FR. Not those gains from which they are bound, 
Socrates, to suffer harm. 
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soc. By “ suffer harm ”’ do you mean “ suffer loss,” 
or something else ? 

Fr. No, I mean just ‘“‘ suffer loss.” 

soc. Well, do men suffer loss from gain or from 
loss ? 

FR. From both; for they suffer loss from loss and 
from wicked gain. 

soc. Pray now, do you consider that any useful and 
good thing is wicked ? 

FR. I do not. 

soc. And we admitted a little while ago that gain 
is the opposite of loss, which is an evil. 

Fr. I agree. 

soc. And that, being the opposite of an evil, it is 
good? 

Fr. That was our admission. 

soc. So you see, you are attempting to deceive me, 
for you deliberately contradict what we agreed to 
just now. 

Fr. No, on my honour, Socrates ; on the contrary, 
it is you who are deceiving me, by twisting this way 
and that so perplexingly in your talk ! 

soc. Hush, hush ! Why, surely it would be wrong 
of mé not to obey a good and wise person. 

rr. Who is that? And to what are you referring 
now? 

soc. [mean myand your fellow-citizen, Pisistratus’s 
son Hipparchus, of Philaidae, who was the eldest and 
wisest of Pisistratus’s sons, and who, among the many 
goodly proofs of wisdom that he showed, first brought 
the poems of Homer into this country of ours, and 
compelled the rhapsodes at the Panathenaea to 
recite them in relay, one man following on another, 
as they still do now. He dispatched a fifty-oared 
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1 A town on the south-east coast of Attica. 
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galley for Anacreon of Teos, and brought him into 
our city. Simonides of Ceos he always had about 
him, prevailing on him by plenteous fees and gifts. 
All this he did from a wish to educate the citizens, 
in order that he might have subjects of the highest 
excellence ; for he thought it not right to grudge 
wisdom to any, so noble and good was he. And when 
his people in the city had been educated and were 
admiring him for his wisdom, he proceeded next, with 
the design of educating those of the countryside, to 
set up figures of Hermes for them along the roads in 
the midst of the city and every district town; and 
then, after selecting from his own wise lore, both 
learnt from others and discovered for himself, the 
things that he considered the wisest, he threw these 
into elegiac form and inscribed them on the figures 
as verses of his own and testimonies of his wisdom, 
so that in the first place his people should not admire 
those wise Delphic legends of Know thyself and 
Nothing overmuch, and the other sayings of the sort, 
but should rather regard as wise the utterances of 
Hipparchus ; and that in the second place, through 
passing up and down and reading his words and 
acquiring a taste for his wisdom, they might resort 
hither from the country for the completion of their 
education. There are two such inscriptions of his : 
on the left side of each Hermes there is one in which 
the god says that he stands in the midst of the city 
or the township, while on the right side he says : 


The memorial of Hipparchus: walk with just intent. 


There are many other fine inscriptions from his 
poems on other figures of Hermes, and this one in 
particular, on the Steiria 1 road, in which he says : 
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gives what is now the accepted story of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton. 
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The memorial of Hipparchus: deceive not a friend. 


I therefore should never dare, I am sure, to deceive 
you, who are my friend, or disobey the great 
Hipparchus, after whose death the Athenians were 
for three years under the despotic rule of his brother 
Hippias, and you might have heard anyone of the 
earlier period say that it was only in these years 
that there was despotism in Athens, and that at all 
other times the Athenians lived very much as in 
the reign of Cronos. And the subtler sort of people 
say that Hipparchus’s death was due, not:to the cause 
supposed: by | most—the . disqualification of, .the 
assassin’s sister from bearing the basket,? for that 
is a silly motive—but because Harmodius had become 
the favourite of Aristogeiton and had been educated 
by him. Thus Aristogeiton also prided himself on 
educating people, and he regarded Hipparchus as a 
dangerous rival. And at that time, it is said, 
Harmodius happened to be himself in love with one 
of the handsome and well-born youths of the ‘day ; 
they do tell his name, but I cannot remember 
it. Well, for\ a while this youth admired «both 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton as wise’ men, but after- 
wards, when he associated with Hipparchus, ‘he 
despised them, and they were so overcome. with 
the. pain of this « disqualification” that they slew 
Hipparchus.® 


2 In the Panathenaic procession. : 
* This curious version of the fall of the Pisistratid rulers 
(Puppies and.Hipparchus) seeks to explain the conspiracy as 
ue to a rivalry in a sort of pre-Socratic influence over young 
men which arose between the citizen Aristogiton and the 
ruler Hipparchus. 
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rr. It would seem, then, Socrates, either that you 
do not regard me as your friend, or if you do, that 
you do not obey Hipparchus. For that you are not 
deceiving me—though I cannot tell how you contrive 
it—in your talk, is more than I can believe. 

soc. Well now, as though we were playing draughts, 
I am willing to let you revoke, as you please, any- 
thing you have said in carrying on the discussion, 
in order that you may not think you are being 
deceived. So tell me, shall I revoke for you the 
statement that all men desire good things? 

Fr. No, thank you. 

soc. Well, that suffering loss, or loss, is an evil ? 

Fr. No, thank you. 

soc. Well, that gain, or making gain, is the opposite 
of loss, or suffering loss ? 

Fr. Nor that either. 

soc. Well, that making gain, as the opposite of 
evil, is a good ? 

FR. No, not in every case : let me revoke this one. 

soc. You think, then, it seems, that some gain is 
good, and some evil. 

FR. I do. 

soc. Well then, I revoke so much for you; so let 
us assume that some gain is good, and some other 
gain evil. But the good sort is no more gain than 
the evil sort, is it ? 

FR. What do you mean by this question ? 

soc. I will explain. Is there both good and evil 
food ? 

FR. Yes. 

soc. And is the one sort more food than the other, 
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or are they both similarly this.same thing, food, and 
in this respect does the one differ no wise from the 
other, in being food, but only in the fact of the one 
being good and the other evil ? 

FR. Yes. 

soc. And so with drink and every other class of 
things that exist, when some things in any class come 
to be good, and others evil, one thing does not differ 
from another in that respect whereby they are the 
same? For instance, one man, I suppose, is virtuous, 
and another wicked. 

Fr. Yes. 

soc. But neither of them, I conceive, is more or 
less man than the other—neither the virtuous than 
the wicked, nor the wicked than the virtuous. 

rr. What you say is true. 

soc. Then are we to take the same view of gain 
also, that both the wicked and the virtuous sort are 
similarly gain ? 

rr. Necessarily. 

soc. So he who has virtuous gain is no whit the 
more a gainer than he who has wicked gain ; neither 
sort is found to be more gain, as we agree. 

rr. Yes. 

soc. For neither of them®*has addition of either 
more or less. 
- Fr: No, indeed. 

soc. And how could one do or suffer anything more 
or less with a thing of this sort, that had neither of 
these additions ? 

rr. Impossible. 

soc. Since, therefore, both of these are gains and 
gain-making affairs, we must now consider what it 
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can be that leads you to call both of them gain: 
what is it that you see to be the same in both? 
Suppose you were to ask me, in those instances that 
I gave just now, what it is that leads me to call both 
good food and evil food alike food, I should tell you— 
for this reason, because both are a dry sustenance of 
the body. For that, I am sure you would agree, is 
what food is, would you not? 

rr. I would. 

soc. And so too about drink the answer would be 
on the same lines, that the wet sustenance of the 
body, whether it be wholesome or pernicious, has 
this name of drink; and likewise with the rest. 
Try therefore on your part to imitate my method of 
answering. When you say that virtuous gain and 
wicked gain are both gain, what is it that you see 
to be the same in them, judging it to be the actual 
element of gain? And if again you are yourself 
unable to answer, just let me put it for your con- 
sideration, whether you describe as gain every 
acquisition that one has acquired either with no 
expense, or as a profit over and above one’s 
expense. 

rr. I believe that is what I call gain. 

soc. Do you include a case where, after enjoying 
a banquet at which one has had much good cheer 
without any expense, one acquires an illness ? 

rr. Upon my word, not I. 

soc. And if one acquired health from attending 
a banquet, would one acquire gain or loss ? 

FR. Gain. 

soc. Hence gain is not just acquiring any 
acquisition. 

FR. No, indeed. 
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soc. Do you mean, not if it is evil? Or will one 
acquire no gain even if one acquires something 
good ? 

rr. Apparently one will, if it is good. 

soc. And if it is evil, will not one acquire loss ? 

FR. I think so. 

soc. You see, then, how you are running round 
again to the same old point? Gain is found to be 
good, and loss evil. 

rr. For my part, I cannot tell what to say. 

soc. And not without good reason, sir. Now answer 
this further question: you say that if one acquires 
more than the amount one has spent, it is gain ? 

Fr. I do not mean, when it is evil, but if one gets 
more gold or silver than one has spent. 

soc. Now, I am just going to ask you about that. 
Tell me, if one spends half a pound of gold and gets 
double that weight in silver, has one got gain or loss ? 

rr. Loss, I presume, Socrates: for one’s gold is 
reduced to twice, instead of twelve times, the value 
of silver. 

soc. But you see, one has got more ;_ or is double 
not more than half ? 

rr. Not in worth, the one being silver and the 
other gold. 

soc. So gain, it seems, must have this addition of 
worth, At least, you now say that silver, though 
more than gold, is not worth as much, and that gold, 
though less, is of equal worth. 

Fr. Assuredly, for that is the case. 

soc. Then the valuable is what produces gain, 
whether it be small or great, and the valueless 
produces no gain. 

FR. Yes. 
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soc. And by the. valuable you mean ‘simply, 
valuable to possess ? 

FR. Yes, to possess. d 

soc. And again, by what is. valuable to possess, 
do you mean the unprofitable or the profitable ? 

rr. The profitable, I presume. 

soc. And the profitable is good ? 

FR. Yes, 

soc. And so, most valiant of men, have we not 
here once more, for the third or fourth time, the 
admission that what produces gain is good ? 

FR. So it seems. 

soc. Then do you remember the point from which 
this discussion of ours arose ? 

Fr. I think I do. 

soc. In case you do not, I will remind you. You 
maintained against me that good men do not wish 
to make all sorts of gain, but only those gains that 
are good, and not those that are wicked. 

FR. Yes. 

soc. And now the argument has compelled us to 
acknowledge that all gains, both small and great, 
are good ? 

Fr. Yes, it has compelled me, at least, Socrates, 
rather than persuaded me. 

soc. Well, later on, perhaps, it might also persuade 
you. Now, however, whether you are persuaded 
or whatever is your feeling, you at least agree with 
me that all gains are good, both small and great ones. 

Fr. Yes, I do admit it. 

soc. And you admit that virtuous men all wish 
for all good things, do you not ? 
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Fr. I do. 

soc. But, you know, you stated yourself that 
wicked men love both small and great gains. 

FR. I did. 

soc. And so, by your account, all men will be 
lovers of gain, whether they be virtuous or wicked. 

Fr. Apparently. 

soc. Hence it is not right to reproach anybody 
with being a lover of gain: for he who makes this 
reproach is actually such an one himself. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE LOVERS 


Tue conversation here related by Socrates takes 
place in a school, where a number of boys and young 
men of good birth and looks have come to take the 
regular courses of reading, writing, recitation, and 
arithmetic, and to acquire the elements of geometry 
and astronomy, The scene in the school is swiftly 
and vividly described. Socrates soon finds himself 
talking with two young men of opposite character 
and training : like Amphion and Zethus in Euripides’ 
Antiope (referred to in the Gorgias, 485-6), they have 
given their time, one to the humane studies of music, 
literature and rational debate {all of which were 
embraced by the Greeks under the general term 
“music ”); and the other, who has turned his back 
on these refinements, to athletic exercise and 
prowess. Their antagonism is further sharpened by 
the fact that they are both ardent admirers of one of 
a pair of boys or striplings, who have been earnestly 
disputing over some astronomical theory, but who 
now turn their attention to the debate between 
Socrates and the two lovers. 

Socrates raises the question of philosophy, which 
has been suggested by the sight of the two young 
astronomers. The athletic lover, of course, feels 
nothing but contempt for it; but his literary rival 
cannot commend it too highly, and describes it as 
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the lifelong acquisition of fresh knowledge (133 c). 
But if“ much learning ”’ is the meaning of philosophy, 
we must consider how much learning is good for us: 
we find, for instance, that a moderate or measured 
amount of exercise and food is best in athletics ; and 
it would seem that a certain moderation in learning 
will be best for the soul (134, ©). The trainer and 
the doctor will give us the right measure of exercise 
and food for a good condition of body, but who will 
fix it for the acquirements of the soul? This 
important question is left unanswered. But if we 
cannot tell exactly how much, let us see if we can say 
what the philosopher ought to learn. The youth 
suggests that he should learn just so much of each 
art or craft as will enable him, through his intelligent 
grasp of what is done in each, to impress people with 
his knowledge and cleverness (135). Socrates 
objects that, on this view, the philosopher will be 
like an all-round athlete who may be able to beat 
ordinary athletes, but must be only second-best 
when matched with anyone who specializes in one 
sort of contest. As the youth adheres to his state- 
ment, Socrates points out that a second-rate person 
must be useless and mischievous in any emergency, 
so long as a specialist is available (136 c).. In fact, 
the philosopher must be something quite different 
from that (137 8). 

At this point Socrates, rather abruptly, turns the 
talk on to the subject of right and wrong, with 
especial reference to the judge or governor who 
has to decide between them (137). The ‘skill 
required for. such decisions is the highest that we 
know of: it is the true state-craft, which should 
combine knowledge of human nature and of oneself, 
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‘temperance ”’ or reasoned self-control, and justice. 
Is the philosopher to be only second-rate, and so 
practically useless, in the all-important business of 
applying these arts or powers? Or is he, above 
all others, to undertake such work himself, as 
being his peculiar business? The youth agrees that 
he must; and Socrates ends by saying that philo- 
sophy is something quite different from erudition - 
and theoretical knowledge of the arts. 

The little drama of the dialogue is well conceived 
and conducted. From the pleasant scene of life in 
the fashionable school we pass to the contrast between 
the arrogant young votary of letters and the simple- 
minded sportsman, who has the amusement of seeing 
his disdainful rival humbled by the elucidating 
questions of Socrates. The easy grace of the narra- 
tive reminds one of the Charmides and the Lysis ; 
and the search for the true content and meaning of 
philosophy might well be a resumption of the remark 
on the various learning of the sophist Hippias in the 
Protagoras (318 8). Conformably with Plato’s early 
manner, the important question of the due measure 
in learning, as in all else, is just stated clearly, and 
then left for future investigation. The interesting 
conception of the philosopher as something like our 
newspaper critic, and indeed as little more than a 
smatterer in the arts, arose naturally from the dis- 
taste felt by the best Greek society for manual 
labour, and Bom the high value set on frequent and 
acute discussion of everything under the sun. The 
Athenians especially, as Thucydides tells us through 
the mouth of Pericles, believed in the utility of 
rational debate for the life of an enterprising people ; 
and Socrates is hardly fair to the sophists, or to him- 
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self, when he classes the man who cultivates this 
ability as useless. But his hasty condemnation of 
the ordinary critical observer is explained when we 
reach the concluding section. “ Yes,’ we seem to 
be told, “ philosophy is a kind of criticism or dis- 
crimination, but not the petty, meddling kind that 
you suppose. The philosopher must be supreme in 
a special sphere of his own, where he will be the one 
authority on good and evil, right and wrong.” 

The sudden, impatient manner in. which this 
glimpse of the philosopher is given, and-the guise in 
which he is shown, are not unplatonic: yet, apart 
from certain details of language, this last section has 
a clumsy abruptness which suggests that the whole 
piece may be the work of a skilful imitator, who is 
successful enough with the dramatic narrative, but 
cannot rise to the higher levels of Plato’s thought and 
art; and it is to be noted that here the important 
work of distinguishing the true from the false is not 
included in the philosopher’s business. We should 
have expected Plato to have either concealed the 
gaps and loose ends with some more playfulness, or 
to have more ably connected and sustained his treat- 
ment of so high and intimate a theme. 
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I enrerep the grammar school of the teacher 
Dionysius, and saw there the young men who are 
accounted the most comely in form and of distin- 
guished family, and their lovers. Now it chanced 
that two of the young people were disputing, but 
about what, I did not clearly overhear : it appeared, 
however, that they were disputing either about 
Anaxagoras! or about Oenopides?; at any rate, 
they appeared to be drawing circles, and they were 
imitating certain inclinations 3 with their arms, bend- 
ing to it and taking it most earnestly. Then I— 
for I was sitting beside the lover of one of the pair— 
nudged him with my elbow and asked him what on 
earth the two youngsters were so earnest about, and 
I said: Is it then something great and fine, in which 
they are so earnestly immersed ? 

Great and fine, indeed! he replied: why, these 
fellows are prating about the heavenly bodies, and 
babbling philosophy. 

Then I, surprised at his answer, said : Young man, 


2 A philosopher of Chios, distinguished as a geometer and 


astronomer. 
3 i.e. the slopes of the contours of the earth, and of the 


apparent course of the sun (ecliptic). 
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do you consider philosophizing to be shameful ? 
Else, why do you speak so sharply ? 

Then the other youth—for he chanced to be sitting 
near him, as his rival in love—when he heard my 
question and his rival’s answer, said: You do your- 
self no good, Socrates, by pressing this fellow with a 
further question, as to whether he considers philoso- 
phizing to be shameful. Do you not know that he 
has spent the whole of his life in practising the neck- 
hold, and stuffing himself, and sleeping? So why 
did you suppose he would make any other reply than 
that philosophy is shameful ? 

Now this one of the two lovers had spent his time 
on humane studies,! whereas the other, whom he was 
abusing, had spent his on athletics. So I decided 
that I had best relinquish the other, whom I had 
been questioning, since he did not even himself set 
up to be experienced in words, but. only in deeds ; 
and that I should interrogate the one who set up to 
be wiser, in order that so far as I was able I might 
get some benefit from him. I said therefore: I 
addressed my question to both in common; but if 
you think you could answer more creditably than he, 
I put the same question to you as I did to him: do 
you consider philosophizing to be honourable or not ? 

Then the two striplings, overhearing us speak 
somewhat like this, were silent, and ceasing from 
their own contention they became listeners to ours. 
What their lovers’ sensations were, I do not know, 
but I myself, at any rate, was staggered ; for every 
time I am staggered by handsome young people. 
It seemed to me, however, that my young friend too 


1 Literally, ‘‘ on music,’”’ which with the Greeks included 
poetry and general literature as well as music. 
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was in as great a flutter as myself; but nevertheless 
he answered me in a most ambitious spirit : Why, of 
course, Socrates, he said, if I should ever consider 
philosophizing to be shameful, I should not account 
myself so much as a man, nor anyone else either who 
was disposed to think so. Here he pointed to his 
rival lover, and spoke with a loud voice, in order that 
his favourite might hear every word. 

Then I remarked: So philosophizing seems to you 
to be honourable ? 

Quite so, he said. 

Well now, I said; does it seem to you possible to 
know whether anything is honourable or shameful 
without knowing what it is fundamentally ? 

No, he said. 

Then do you know, I went on, what philosophizing 
is ? 

Certainly I do, said he. 

Then what is it? I asked. 

Why, just what Solon called it; you know it was 
Solon who said : 

And ever, as I older grow, I learn yet more and more ;— 
and I agree! with him that a man who intends to 
philosophize should in this way be ever learning 
something or other, whether he.be younger or older, 
in order that he may learn as many things as possible 
in his life. Now at first I felt there was something 
in his reply, but then, on second thoughts, I asked 
him whether he considered philosophy to be much 
learning. 

To which he answered : Certainly. 

And do you consider philosophy to be merely 
honourable, I asked, or good as well ? 

Good as well, he said : very much so. 
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Then do you observe this as peculiar to philosophy, 
or do you find it similarly in everything else? For 
example, do you consider the love of athletics to be 
not Pisssly honourable, but good as well, or do you 
not! 

Whereupon he, most slily, gave a double answer : 
To him my statement must be “ neither’; but to 
you, Soerates, I acknowledge it to be both honour- 
able and good : for I consider this the right view. 

Then I asked him: Well. now, in athletics, do you 
consider that much exercise is love of athletics ? 

To which he replied ;_ Certainly, just as in philo- 
sophizing I consider much learning to be philosophy. 

Then I said: And do you then consider that the 
lovers of athletics desire anything else than that 
which will cause them to be in good bodily condition ? 

. Only that, he replied. 

And does much exercise, I asked, cause them to 
be in good bodily condition ? 

Yes, for how, he replied, could one be in good 
bodily condition through little exercise ? 

Here I felt it was time to stir up the lover of 
athletics, in order that he might give me the support 
of his athletic experience ; so I proceeded to ask 
him: And you then, pray, why are you silent, 
excellent sir, while your friend here is speaking 
thus? Do you agree that men are in good bodily 
condition through much exercise, or is it rather 
through moderate exercise ? 

For my part, Socrates, he said, I thought even a pig 
—as the saying is—would have known that moderate 
exercise causes them to be in good bodily condition, 
so why should not a fellow who is sleepless and 
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unfed, with unchafed neck and slender, care-worn 
frame! And when he had said this the boys were 
delighted and laughed their approval, while the 
other lover blushed. 

Then I said to him: Well, do you now concede 
that it is neither much, nor little, but moderate 
exercise that causes men to be in good bodily con- 
dition? Or do you bid defiance to the two of us 
on this point ? 

To which he answered: Against him I should be 
only too glad to fight it out, and I am certain I 
should prove able to support the theory I have put 
forward, even had I put forward a weaker one ; 
for he is naught. But with you I do not aim at 
winning an unscrupulous success ; and so I admit 
that not a great but a moderate amount of athletics 
causes good condition in men. 

And what of food? Moderate or much? I asked. 

The same applied to food, he admitted. 

Then I went on and sought to compel him also to 
admit that everything else connected with the body 
when most beneficial, was the moderate thing, not 
the much or the little ; and he admitted that it was 
the moderate thing. , 

And now, I said, as regards the soul ; are moderate 
or immoderate things beneficial, as adjuncts of it ? 

Moderate things, he replied. 

And are studies among the adjuncts of the soul ? 

He admitted they were. 

So among these also it is the moderate that are 
beneficial, and not the much ? 

He agreed. 
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1 d£vodvres Cobet: détovvrwy, dévoiyras Mss. 


1 Od. xxi. 285 foll., where the suitors of Penelope are 
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Then whom should we be justified in asking what 
sort of exercise or food is moderate for the body ? 

The three of us agreed that it must be a doctor 
or a trainer. 

And whom should we ask about the moderate 
measure in the sowing of seed ? 

In that matter, we agreed, it must be a farmer. 

And whom should we be justified in asking as to 
the moderate degree and kind, in regard to the 
sowing and planting of studies in the soul ? 

At this point we all began to be full of perplexity ; 
then I, mocking at them, asked: Do you mind, 
since we are in perplexity, if we ask these boys here ? 
Or perhaps we are ashamed, as Homer? said the 
suitors were, and do not think it fit. there should 
be someone else who will string the bow? 

Then, as it seemed to me that they were losing 
their zeal for the argument, I tried to pursue the 
inquiry in another way, and said: But what, as 
nearly as we can guess, are the kinds of learning 
which the philosopher should learn, since he is not 
to learn all things or many things ? 

At this 'the wiser one interjected: The finest and 
most suitable kinds of learning are those which will 
bring him the most reputation for philosophy ; and 
he will get most reputation if he appears well versed 
in all the arts, or if not in all, in as many of them, 
and those the most considerable, as he can, by 
learning so much of them as befits a free man to 
learn, that is, what belongs to the understanding 
rather than the handiwork of each. 


ashamed, after they have failed to string the great bow of 
Odysseus, to let its owner, disguised as a beggar, try his 
strength on it, and perhaps succeed. 
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1 A mina (=100 drachmae) would be about £15-£20 in our 
money to-day. 

2 Literally, athletes trained for the contest of the five 
exercises of leaping, running, disc-flinging, javelin-throwing, 
and wrestling. 
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Well now, do you mean, I asked, in the same way 
as in carpentry? For there, you know, you can 
buy a carpenter for five or six minae,? but a first- 
rate architect cannot be got for even ten thousand 
drachmae ; few such, indeed, could be found through- 
out the whole of Greece. Is it something of this 
sort that you mean? When he heard me say this, 
he admitted that something like this was what he 
himself meant. 

I next asked him if it was not impossible for the 
same person to learn in this way merely two of the 
arts, not to speak of many or the principal ones ; to 
which he replied: Do not conceive me, Socrates, 
to be stating that the philosopher must have accurate 
knowledge of each of the arts, like the actual adept in 
any of them ; I mean only so far as may be expected 
of a free and educated man: that is, he should 
be able to follow the explanations of the craftsman 
more readily than the rest of the company, and to 
contribute an opinion of his own which will make 
him appear the cleverest and most accomplished of 
the company who may at any time be present at 
some verbal or practical exposition of the arts. 

Then, as I was still unsettled in my mind as to 
the drift of his words, I asked him: Do I quite 
grasp the sort of man whom you mean by the 
philosopher ? For you seem to me to mean someone 
like the all-round athletes? in contest with the 
runners or the wrestlers: the former yield, you 
know, to the latter in their particular exercises, and 
are their inferiors in these, but are superior to the 
usual sort of athletes and beat them. I daresay it 
may be something of this sort that you would suggest 
as the effect produced by philosophy on those who 
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make it their pursuit: they yield to those who are 
first-rate in an understanding of the arts, but in 
taking the second place they surpass the rest ; and 
in this way the man who has studied philosophy 
comes just next to the top in everything. That is 
the kind of person whom you appear to me to 
indicate. 

You are quite right, it seems to me, Socrates, he 
said, in your conception of the philosopher's position, 
with your comparison of him to the all-round athlete. 
For it is precisely his nature not to be enslaved to 
any business, or to work out anything exactly, so as 
to let his application to that one matter make him 
deficient in the rest, as the craftsmen do, but to have 
a moderate contact with all of them. 

Well, after this answer I was eager to know clearly 
what he meant, so I inquired of him whether he 
conceived of good men as useful or useless. 

Useful, I should say, Socrates, he replied. 

Then if good men are useful, are wicked men 
useless ? 

He agreed that they were. 

Again, do you consider that philosophers are useful 
persons or not? 

He agreed that they were useful ; nay, more, that 
he considered they were most useful. 

Come now, let us make out, if what you say is true, 
where these second-best men are also useful to us: 
for clearly the philosopher is inferior to any particular 
adept in the arts. 

He agreed. 

Well now, I went on, if you yourself, or one of your 
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1 roy dirdcogpor secl. Cobet. 
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friends for whom you feel great concern, should have 
fallen sick, would you fetch that second-best man 
into the house with a view to obtaining health, or 
would you summon the doctor ? 

For my part, I should have both, he replied. 

Please do not say “‘ both,” I said, but which of the 
two you would prefer and also summon first. 

No one, he replied, would make any question but that 
the doctorshould be preferredandalsosummoned first. 

And again, if you were in a ship that was making 
rough weather, to which would you rather entrust 
yourself and yours, the pilot or the philosopher ? 

I should choose the pilot. 

And so it will be in everything else: so long as 
there is some craftsman, the philosopher is not use- 
ful? 

Apparently, he replied. 

So now we find that the philosopher is a useless 
person? For I suppose we always have craftsmen ; 
and we have agreed that good men are useful, and 
bad ones useless. 

He was obliged to agree to this. 

Then what follows? Am I to ask you, or will it 
be too ill-mannered ? 

Ask whatever you please. 

Well, my aim, I said, is merely to recall our agree- 
ments upon what has been stated. The matter 
stands somewhat like this. We agreed that philo- 
sophy is an honourable thing, and that philosophers 
are good ; and that good men are useful, and wicked 
men useless : but then again we agreed that philo- 
sophers, so long as we have craftsmen, are useless, 


2 del Hermann: 67) Mss. 
8 kab avrol dirdcopor elvar secl. Schanz. 
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1 Bdvavoos expresses the peculiar contempt felt by Greek 
gentlemen for the work of artisans and even artists. Manual 
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and that we always do have craftsmen. Has not all 
this been agreed ? 

Yes, to be sure, he replied. 

Then we agreed, it seems, by your account—if 
philosophizing means having knowledge of the arts 
in the way you describe—that philosophers are wicked 
and useless so long as there are arts among mankind. 
But I expect they are not so really, my friend, and 
that philosophizing is not just having a concernment 
in the arts or spending one’s life in meddlesome 
stooping and prying and accumulation of learning, 
but something else ; because I imagined that this life 
was actually a disgrace, and that people who con- 
cerned themselves with the arts were called sordid.* 
But we shall know more definitely whether this 
statement of mine is true, if you will answer me 
this : What men know how to punish horses rightly ? 
Is it those who make them into the best horses, or 
some other men? 

Those who make them into the best horses. 

Or again, is it not the men who know how to make 
dogs into the best dogs that know also how to 
punish them rightly ? 

Yes. 

Then it is the same art that makes them into the 
best dogs and punishes them rightly ? 

It appears so to me, he replied. 

Again, is the art that makes them into the best 
ones and punishes them rightly the same as that which 
knows the good and the bad ones, or is it some other? 

The same, he said. 

Then in the case of men also will you be prepared 


labour was the business of slaves and persons who were 
unfit for military and political life. 
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1 Bots add. Bekker, 
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to agree that the art which makes them into the best 
men is that which punishes them rightly and dis- 
tinguishes the good and the bad ones? 

Certainly, he said. 

And that which does this to one, does it also to 
many, and that which does it to many, does it also 
to one ? 

Yes; 

And so it is also with horses and everything else ? 

I agree. 

Then what is the knowledge which rightly punishes 
the licentious and law-breaking people in our cities ? 
Is it not judicature ? 

Yes. 

And is it any other art than this that you call 
justice ? 

No, only this. 

And that whereby they punish rightly is that 
whereby they know the good and bad people ? 

It is. 

And whoever knows one will know many also ? 

Yiestan\ 

And whoever does not know many will not know 
one? 

I agree. 

Then if one were a horse, and did not know the 
good and wicked horses, would one not know which 
sort one was oneself ? 

I think not. 

And if one were an ox and did not know the wicked 
and good oxen, would one not know which sort one 
was oneself ? 

That is so, he said. 

And so it would be, if one were a dog ? 
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He agreed. 

Well now, when one is a:man, and does not know 
the good and bad men, one surely cannot. know 
whether one is good or wicked oneself, since one is a 
man also oneself ? 

He granted this. ; 

And is “‘ not knowing oneself” being temperate, 
or not being temperate ? 

Not being temperate. 

So ‘S knowing oneself ” is being temperate ? 

I agree, he said. ' ; 

So this is the message, it seems, of the Delphic 
inscription—that one is to practise temperance and 
justice. < 

It seems so. : 

And it is by this same art that we know also how 
to punish rightly ? 

Yes. 

Then that whereby we know how to punish rightly 
is, justice, and that whereby we know how to dis- 
tinguish our own and others’ quality is temperance ? 

It seems so, he said. 

Then justice and temperance are the same thing ? 

Apparently. 

And further, it is thus, you know, that cities are 
well ordered—when the wrongdoers pay the’penalty. 

That is true, he said. 

Hence this is also statecraft. 

‘He concurred. 

‘ Again, when one man governs a city rightly, is he 
not called: a despot and: king ? 


1 Cf. Charmidés (Introduction and 164) for the connexion 
in thought and “language between temperance and self- 
knowledge. 
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I agree. 

And he governs by a kingly and despotic art ? 

That is so. 

And these arts are the same as the former ? 

Apparently. 

Again, when a man singly governs a house aright, 
what is he called? Is he not a house-manager and 
master ? 

Yes. 

Then would he also govern his house well by 
justice, or by some other art ? 

By justice. 

Hence they are all the same, it seems,—king, 
despot, statesman, house-manager, master, and the 
temperate man and the just man ; and it is all one 
art,—the kingly, the despotic, the statesman’s, the 
master’s, the house-manager’s, and justice and 
temperance. 

It is so, apparently, he said. 

Then, if it is disgraceful in the philosopher to be 
unable, when a doctor speaks about the sick, either 
to follow his remarks or to contribute anything of 
his own to what is being said or done, and to be in 
the same case when any other of the craftsmen speaks, 
is it not disgraceful that he should be unable, when 
it is a judge or a king or some other of the persons 
whom we have just instanced, either to follow their 
words or contribute anything to their business ? 

It must indeed be disgraceful, Socrates, to have 
nothing to contribute to subjects of such great 
importance ! 

Are we then to say, I asked, that in these matters 
also he is to be an all-round athlete, a second-rate 
man, taking the second place in all the subjects of 
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this art—he, the philosopher—and is to be useless 
so long as there is one of these persons; or that, 
first of all, he is to entrust his own house to nobody 
else and is not to take the second place in it, but is 
himself to judge and punish rightly, if his house is to 
be well managed ? 

He granted me that it must be so. 

Secondly, I presume, whether his friends entrust 
him with an arbitration, or the state charges him to 
determine or judge any matter, it is disgraceful for 
him, my good friend, in such cases, to be found in 
the second or third place, and not to lead ? 

I agree. 

Hence we see, my excellent sir, that philosophizing 
is very far from being much learning and that affair 
of busying oneself with the arts. 

On my saying this the cultivated youth was silent, 
feeling ashamed for what he had said before, while 
the unlearned one said it was as I stated; and the 
rest of the company praised the argument. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE THEAGES 


Tue purpose of this short dialogue is to set forth 
the nature of the potent influence which the society 
of Socrates was observed to have on his young 
companions. The pronouncement which he makes 
(128 p-130 £) on the divine agency by which he is 
directed in his guidance of others is a confession 
intended, apparently, as a serious confirmation of 
Alcibiades’ after-dinner sketch of him, in the 
Symposium, as the magically beguiling satyr, the 
great enchanter of young men. In the present scene 
he is approached by Demodocus, an elderly man who 
has held high offices in the state, and who has now 
come to Athens from his rural retreat in order to 
place his son Theages with some suitable professor 
of that higher knowledge, or “ wisdom,” which the 
young man is anxious to learn. Socrates puts some 
questions to Theages on the nature of the wisdom 
that he seeks to acquire, and obtains the statement 
in reply that what he desires is to govern free citizens 
with their consent, as Themistocles, Pericles, Cimon, 
and other Athenian statesmen have done before 
(126 a); but as soon as he is asked who is to teach 
him this sort of wisdom, he admits that statesmen 
themselves are useless as instructors in their art, 
and asks Socrates to be his teacher (127 a). Demo- 
docus warmly supports. his son’s request; he will 
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sacrifice everything for so great a'boon :: but Socrates 
denies his fitness for the task. Theages, however, 
protests that several of his young friends have gained 
great advantage by the instruction they have had 
from Socrates. This draws from Socrates a remark- 
able account of! the spiritual voice which, from his 
earliest years, has forbidden certain actions proposed 
either by himself or by those who have consulted 
him (128 p-129 p) ; and he indicates, by the story of 
Aristeides (cf. Laches, 179 foll.), that his influence is 
not a matter of particular lessons or definite instruc- 
tion, but the mysterious effect’ of close association, 
and especially of actual contact, with his person (130). 
The good or ill success of the .pupil thus depends 
entirely on the decision of an inscrutable will which 
presides over both the master and his mission ; and 
Theages hopes that, if it should not be propitious 
in his case; he may be able to conciliate it by some 
religious rite (131). 

By thus declining to give any rational basis or 
meaning to his daily occupation, and» referring its 
entire governance to that obscure supernatural sphere 
which he ‘was willing to assume but not to discuss 
(ef. Phaedrus, 229, etc.), Socrates may be deemed 
less than faithful here ‘to his general pursuit of 
accurate definition in the. principles of ordinary 
affairs; and the turn which he gives to the talk 
when it touches himself certainly shows him, for the 
nonce, an obscurantist. But apart from the exaggera- 
tions of his ignorance and incompetence which were 
habitual to his modesty, it should be observed that 
there is nothing in this account of his reliance’on a 
spiritual sign’ that does not agree with what we find 
recorded of him elsewhere. In the Apology he gives 
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a prohibition of the divine voice as the reason of his 
abstention from politics (31¢,pD), and again, its 
silence as an indication that his defence in court 
was rightly conceived and conducted: hence the 
result—his death—must be for his good (40 a-c). 
There is mere irrational mystery in two instances 
which Plato gives of this strange intervention : the 
sign forbade Socrates to start on a walk until he had 
purified himself (Phaedrus, 2428); and just as he 
was getting up from his seat in the dressing-room of 
a gymnasium it forbade him, and he had to sit down 
again (Euthyd. 2728). ‘‘ He forewarned many of 
his associates to do this or not to do that,” says 
Xenophon (Mem. 1. i. 4), “on the prognostication 
of the spiritual sign.’’ There is nothing new, there- 
fore, in his reference of all responsibility for his 
teaching and its results to the divine warning ; 
though nowhere else in the Platonic writings do we 
find him dwelling on the matter at such length, and 
it is only in Xenophon that the intervention extends, 
as it does here, outside his own conduct to that of 
his companions. There is, it is true, a passage of 
the Theaetetus (150), occurring shortly before a 
mention of the “ voice’ as his guide in his dealings 
with young men (151 a), where he tells how those 
who associate with him, ‘‘ if Heaven is kind to them, 
make amazing progress, as it seems to themselves 
and to others’: but if we read the whole passage, 
and note the fine strength of its reasoning and expres- 
sion, the awkward inconsequence of the Theages 
suggests that an imitator has tried to enlarge the 
mystical element in the Platonic Socrates at the 
expense of the intellectual process of his “ mid- 
wifery.” 
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Some part of the inferiority so apparent in the 
Theages might be explained by assuming that it is 
a work of Plato’s immaturity: but it is hard to 
believe that he could at any time have made Socrates 
indulge in the relation of stories about his friends 
(128 foll.) which tend to prove, not his main point— 
that it depends on the spiritual sign whether they 
are to benefit or not from his society—but rather the 
great importance to them of associating with him 
and heeding his prophetic warnings. There seems 
also to be no connexion in his preceding remark 
(128 8)—that he knows nothing but the one little 
subject of love-matters (cf. Sympos. 177 8, etc.) ; 
and his account of the divine aid that he receives 
and gives is sadly lacking in the usual Socratic 
humour. On the whole it must be concluded that 
the Theages was composed, probably in the second 
century B.c., by a careful student of Plato’s writings 
who wished to emphasize the mystical side of 
Socrates ; that it found a place at the Academy and 
in the Alexandrian Library among other such 
exercises ;, and that by the time of Thrasyllus, who 
made the first complete collection of Plato’s writings 
early in the first century a.p., it was generally 
regarded as an early sketch by Plato, and so was 
included in the canon with his genuine dialogues. 

Theages is mentioned in the Republic (496 8) as 
“our comrade,” whose delicate health restrained 
him, like a bridle, from politics, and kept him in 
the path of philosophy: in the Apology (33 ) we 
find that he has died before the trial of Socrates 
(399 B.c.), 
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Demopocus, Socrates, THEAGES 


pEM. Socrates, I was wanting to have some private 
talk with you, if you had time to spare ;_ even if there 
is some demand, which is not particularly important, 
on your time, do spare some, nevertheless, for me. 

soc. Why, in any case I happen to have time to 
spare, and for you, moreover, I have plenty. Well, 
you are free to say whatever you wish. 

pem. Then do you mind if we step aside here from 
the street into the portico of Zeus the Liberator 1? 

soc. As you think best. 

pEM. Let us, go, then. Socrates, it would’ seem 
that all growths follow the same course, both those 
that grow from the earth, and the animals, including 
man. In regard to the plants, as you know, we who 
cultivate the earth find it the easiest part.of our 
work to make.all-our preparations that are needed 
before planting, and to do the planting itself; but 
when the plant begins to grow, thenceforward we 
have a great deal of difficult and vexatious business 

1 This portico, or colonnade. was near that of the King 
Archon, close to the Agora. 
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in tending the new growth. Such, it seems, is also 
the case in regard to men: I take my own concerns 
as evidence for judging of the rest. For indeed I 
have found the planting, or the procreation—which- 
ever one ought to call it—of this son of mine the 
easiest thing in the world; but his upbringing has 
been vexatious and a constant source of alarm, so 
great are my fears for him. Among the many 
instances that I could mention, the desire which 
occupies him at the moment is a thing that especially 
alarms me: for it is not an ill-bred desire, but 
a dangerous one, since here we have him, Socrates, 
as he says, desiring to become wise. My opinion is 
that some of his fellow-townsmen, about his own age, 
who pay visits to the city, excite him with accounts 
of certain discussions they have heard there; and in 
his envy of these he has long been pestering me with 
the demand that I should take due thought for his 
needs, and pay fees to some sophist or other who will 
make him wise. Now I do not mind so much about 
the fees, but I believe he is running into no slight 
danger where he is hastening. I did for a time restrain 
him with good advice ; but since I am no longer able 
to do so, I believe my best course is to comply with 
his request, in order that he may not resort, per- 
chance, behind my back to somebody who will corrupt 
him. So I have come now on this very business of 
placing this youth with one of these sophists, or 
purveyors of wisdom, as they are held to be. Itis a 
happy chance, therefore, that has thrown you in our 
way, as I should be particularly glad, with this plan 
of action in my mind, to ask your advice. Come, if 
you have any advice to give on what you have heard 
from me, you not only may, but should, give it. 
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soc. Well, you know, Demodocus, they do say that 
advice is a holy thing.1_ And so, if ever it is to be 
accounted holy, it must be in this instance, in which 
you now seek it. For there is no more divine matter on 
which a mortal could take counsel than the education 
either of himself or of his relations. Now, first of all, 
let you and me come to an agreement as to what we 
suppose that this thing can be, on which we are taking 
counsel; for it may happen that I conceive it to be 
one thing, and you.another, and then when we have 
proceeded, some little way in our conference, we 
may perceive how ridiculous we are, I the adviser 
and you the advised, in having no common. ground 
in our notions. 

pem. Why, I think you are right there, Socrates, 
and we should do as you suggest. 

soc. Yes, I am right, but yet not entirely, because 
I haye aslight change to make. |For it occurs to me 
that this youngster may not be desiring the thing 
that we suppose him to desire, but something else, 
and there again we may be still more absurdly taking 
counsel on some other thing. Hence our properest 
course, it’ seems to me, is to begin with the youth 
himself, and inquire of him what it actually is that he 
desires. 

pEeM. It does rather look, in fact, as though our 
best way would be thus, as you suggest. 

soc. Then tell me, what is the young person’s 
goodly name : how are we to address him ? 

pEM. Theages is his name, Socrates. 

soc. Goodly is the name, Demodocus, and holy- 
sounding,” that you have bestowed on your son. Tell 
me, then, Theages, do you say you desire to become 


2 “ Theages ” means “ god-guided.”” 
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wise, and do you require your father here to find out 
a school of some man who is qualified to make you 
wise ? 

THE. Yes. 

soc, And which sort of man do you call wise, those 
who have knowledge of such and such a thing, what- 
ever it may be, or those who have not ? 

tHE. Those who have knowledge, I say. 

soc. Well now, has not your father taught and 
educated you in the subjects which form the educa- 
tion of everyone else here—all the sons of noble and 
honourable fathers—in letters, I mean, and harping 
and wrestling and the other sorts of contest ? 

THE. Yes, he has. 

soc. And you think you are still lacking in some 
knowledge which it behoves your father to provide 
for you? 

tHE. I do. 

soc. What knowledge is it? Tell us on our side, 
that we may oblige you. 

THE. He knows it, as well as I, Socrates, since I have 
often told him ; only he says this to you of set pur- 
pose, making as if he did not know what I desire. 
For he assails me too with other statements of the 
same sort, and refuses to place me with any instructor. 

soc. Well, what you said to him before was spoken, 
as it were, without witnesses ; but now you shall take 
me as a witness, and declare before me what is this 
wisdom that you desire. Come now; suppose you 
desired the wisdom whereby men steer a ship, and I 
happened to put this further question to you: 
Theages, what wisdom is it that you lack, when you 
blame your father for refusing to place you with 
people who would enable you to become wise ? 
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zo. [odrepov obv adriy perv oloba, od pevrou 
76 ye dvoua, 7) Kal TO OVOLLA; 

er. Kai 7d dvopa éywrye. 

so. Ti obv €orw; «ime. 

D os. Ti 8& dAdo, & Xebxpares, adrH dvoud Ts 

dain av efvar add’ 7) aodiar ; 

so. OdKody cal 7 Aruxela copia eoriv; 7) dalla 
Boxe? cou etvat; 

@E. OvK emouye. 

xa. "AAd codia; 

ez. Na. 

sa. tHe ri xpmpeba; ody f immwv emordycba 
Cevyous apxew; 

er. Nai. . 

zo. Odxobv Kal 4 KvBepyynruch copia éoriv; 

eE. "Epouye Soxel. 

zo. Ap’ ody airy, 7 mAoiwy éemordpeba apyew; 

o£. Adrn pev odv. ots ban 

zo. *Hs 82 8) od enibupets, ) copia ris €otw; 

E 4% rivos émorduca dpyew; 
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What answer would you have given me? What 
wisdom would you: name? The steersman’s - art, 
would you not? 

THE. Yes, 

soc. And if a desire to be wise in the wisdom 
whereby they steer chariots led you to blame your 
father, and I asked what wisdom this was, what 
would you name in reply? The charioteer’s art, 
would you not? 

THE. Yes. 

soc. And is that which you happen to be desiring 
now a nameless one, or has it a name ? 

tHE. I should say it has a name. 

soc. Now do you know ?#t, though not its name, or 
do you know its name as well ? 

THE. I know its name as well. 

soc. Then'what is it? Tell me. 

THE. What other name, Socrates, can one give it 
but wisdom ? 

soc. And the driver’s art too is wisdom? Or do 
you think it is ignorance ? 

THE. I do not. 

soc, You call it wisdom ? 

THE. Yes. 

soc. What use do we make of it? Is it not the 
art whereby we know how to govern a team of horses ? 

Tue. Yes. 

soc. And the steersman’s art too is wisdom ? 

THE. I think so. 

soc. Is not this the art whereby we know how to 
govern ships ? 

THE. Yes, it is, b too; 

soc. And the wisdom that you so desire, what’ is 
it? That whereby we know how to govern whom? 
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er. "Epot pev Soret, 7) tev avOpairmv. 

so. Mdv 4 rav Kapvovtw; 

ez. Od dfra. 

za. “larpuct) yap atrn eoriv. 4 yap; 

ez. Nai. 

za. "AW Ff ra&v ddovrwv emorducba ev ois 
xopois dpxew; 

or. Ov. 

s2. Movoxr yap avrn ye; 

or. Ila ye. 

zo. "AM Ff rev yopvalouevwv emorducla 


dpyew; 
ez. Ov. 
zo. Tvpvaorixy yap atrn ye; 
ez. Nat. 


zo. "AM Ff rév cl wowotdvrwv; mpodvpod eimeiv, 

Sonep ey) aol ra Eumpoobev. 
194 OF. *Hu rév &v rH mode, Epouye Soxel. 

xa. Odxotv ev rH moXet clot Kal of Kdpvovtes; 

er. Nai, dd od rovrwv Aéyw povov, aAAa Kal 
trav dAAwy Tov ev TH TOXeEL. 

s 4 4 a / , ~ 

xa. *Apd ye pavOavw fv A€yers Téxvyv; Soxels 
yap pou A€yew ody 7 TaV Oepilovrwy émorducba 
dpxew Kat tpvydvtav Kal tov gpurevdvTwy Kal 
orrepovtwv Kal ddodvTwr: adrn mev yap ‘yewpyeKr) 

4, ” / 

9} TovTwy dpxopev H yap; 

@E. al. 

Bo 20. O85é ye oluae Fj rv mpildvrwv Kai tpuTrdv- 
tov Kat €edvrwy Kal TopvevovTwy ocupmdvTwy 
emorducba dpxew, od tavrnv A€yets’ avTy yap 
od TeKTOVIKN ; 

, 
ez. Nai. 
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THE. To govern men, I imagine. 

soc. Sick men, do you mean ? 

THE. Oh, no. 

soc. For that is medicine, is it not ? 

THE. Yes. 

soc. Well, that whereby we know how to govern 
the singers in a chorus? 

THE. No. 

soc. For that is music ? 

THE. To be sure. 

soc. Well, that whereby we know how to govern 
men in gymnastic training ? 

THE. No. 

soc. For that is gymnastics ? 

THE. Yes. 

soc. Well, to govern people who do what? En- 
deavour your best to speak, as I have done for you 
in what preceded. 

tHE. To govern the people in the city, I imagine. 

soc. And are the sick people also in the city ? 

THE. Yes, but I mean not these only, but all the 
rest who are in the city besides. 
~ soc. Do I understand what art it is that you 
mean? For you strike me as meaning, not that 
whereby we know how to govern reapers and 
harvesters and planters and sowers and threshers, 
for it is the farmer’s art whereby we govern these, 
is it not ? 

THE. Yes. 

soc. Nor, I suppose, do you mean that whereby 
we know how to govern sawyers and borers and 
planers and turners, as a class together; for is not 
that carpentry ? 

THE. Yes. 
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za. AM’ tows Hj todTa@v Te TavTwY Kai. adTdv 
TOv yewpydv Kal TOv Texrovw Kab r&v Snjovp- 
yav aravrwy Kal tav Bwrdv Kat Tv yuvatk@y 
kal dvSpav, tadrny tows A€yets TH codiav: 

ez. Tadrnv mada, & Lewxpares, BovAopar 
Aévyew. thin 

za. “Eyets ody eizeiv, AlyicBos 6 ’Ayapepvova 
dmoxretvas ev “Apyer dpa. tovrwy wpxev ay ov 
Aéyeis, TOV Te Syproupydv Kai Suwradv Kal dvdpav 
kal yovarkav ovpadvtwv, 7} ahAwy twavs 

er. Ovx, adda TovTwv. 

za. Ti ¢ 54; LnAeds 6 Aiaxod &v DGia ob rv 
abtav tovtwr hpxev; 

ez. Nat. . 

za. TlepiavSpov 5¢ rév Kuysédou dpxovra év Ko- 
piw0w dn akjkoas yevéobar; 

o£. *Hywye. 

za. O8 rdv adtav ‘TodTwy adpxovta & Ti 
avrod 1oXeu; 


D or. Nai: ‘aie 


za. Ti 8¢; *ApyéAaov ‘tov Tlepdixxov, rdv 
vewort dpxovra ev Maxedovia, od trav. adrav 
HYH ToUTwY apxew; 

o£. "Eywye. 

€ , A A , > ~ ~ 

xo. ‘Immiav S¢ tov Ieuovorparov ev rAd. TH 
moder dpEavra rivwy ole. dpéar; od Tovrwr; 
ez. Ilds yap ov; 31 
uy Bay s Ld > , 4 

sa. Etmots dv. odv wou tiva éerwvupiay €xer 

Bdxis re Kal LiPvdda Kab s yucdards *Apdirvtos ; 


1 In Aristophanes and Plato we find mention of only one 
“Sibyl”: later the name, like Bacis (an old Boeotian 
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soc. But perhaps it is that whereby we govern, 
not only all these, but farmers themselves also, and 
carpenters, and all craftsmen and ordinary people, 
whether men or women: ‘that, perhaps, is the 
wisdom you mean. 

Tue. That, Socrates, is what I have been intending 
to mean all-the time. 

soc. Then can you tell me whether Aegisthus, who 
slew Agamemnon in Argos, governed all these 
people that you mean—craftsmen and_ ordinary 
people, both men and women, or some other persons ? 

tHE. No, just those. 

soc. Well now, did. not Peleus, son. of Aeacus, 
govern these same people in Phthia ? 

THE, Yes. 

soc. And have you ever heard of Periander, son 
of Cypselus, and how he governed at Corinth ? 

THE. I have. 

soc. Did he not govern these same people in his 
city ? 

THE. Yes. 

soc. Or again, do you not consider that Archelaus, 
son of Perdiccas, who governed recently in Mace- 
donia, governed these same people ? ui 

THE. I do. 

soc. And..who.do you, think were, governed. by 
Hippias, son of Peisistratus, who governed in this 
city ?. Were they not these people ? ; 

THE. To be sure they were. 

soc. Now, can you tell me what appellation is 
given to Bacis and Sibyl and our native Amphilytus?* 


prophet), was applied to several oracular persons in different 
places. Amphilytus seems to have come from Acarnania to 
Athens in the time of Peisistratus. : 
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@£. Tiva yap addAnv, & Lebxpates, wAHv ye XPN- 
op.woot ; 

E_ x0. ’OpOds A€yers. ada Kal Tovade por ovTw 
meip® amoxpivacba, tiv” emwvupiay exer “Immias 
kat Ilepiavdpos dia tiv adr&v* apyiv; 

@E. Ofuar pev tUpavvot- Ti-yap dAdo; 

sa. OdKotv Goris emiBupet THv avOpdirav Tév 
€v Th moAcL ouprdavrwy dpxew, THs adtis apyiis 
rovrots emOupet, TupavviKns, Kal TUpavvos elvaL; 

@£. Daiverar. 

sa. Ovdxody tavrns embupeiv od dys; 

@E. “Eouxd ye e& dv éyad elzov. 

125 xo. "Q puapé, tuparvety dpa judy émBbupdv 
maAa. eeudpov TH Tarp, Gtr oe ovK EmEpmrev 
eis [StSackdAov ]? rypavvodiSacKdAov Twos; Kal ov, 
& Anpodsoxe, otk aicytvy mddau €idais od ém- 
Oupet odros, Kai Exwv 60 wréprpas adrov Snsovpyov 
av émoinoas Tis codias Hs emBupel, Exerra pOoveis 
te avt@ Kai ovK eOddcis méumew; GAA viv, 
Opds; ezetd1) evavtiov 40d KatelpnKe cov, Kows 
Bovdrevdeba ey te Kat ov, és rivos® av avrov 
méurropev kal Sia tv Tivos cvvovalay codds av 
yevouro TUpavvos ; 

B an. Nai pa Aia, & Xe«pares, BovrAcvdpcba 
Sra, ws Soxet ye por Bovdtjs Setv epi rovrov od 
pavans. 

sa, "Eacov, d *yabé. Siarvdwpeba adbrod mpd- 
Tov ikavas. 

an. [lvvOdvov 37. 
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THE. Why, soothsayers, of course, Socrates. 

soc. That is correct. But try to answer me in 
that way regarding those others—Hippias and 
Periander : what appellation is given them on account 
of their government ? 

THE. Despots, I suppose ; it must be that. 

soc. And when a man desires to govern the whole 
of the people in his city, he desires the same govern- 
ment as those did—despotism, and to be a despot ? 

THE. Apparently. 

soc. And it is this that you say you desire ? 

THE. It seems so, from what I have said. 

soc. You scoundrel! So you were desiring to be 
a despot over us, all the time that you were blaming 
your father for not sending you to some seminary 
of despots! And you, Demodocus, are you. not 
ashamed of having known all the time what he is desir- 
ing, and though you could have sent him where you 
would have made him an expert in the wisdom which 
he desires, actually grudging it to him and refusing 
tosend him? But now, look here, as he has declared 
against you in my presence, shall you and I consult 
together on the question of whose school we shall 
send him to, and whose classes will help him to 
become a wise despot ? 

peM. Yes, in faith, Socrates, let us certainly 
consult, as I feel this is a matter on which no slight 
counsel is needed. 

soc. By and by, my good sir. Let us first cross- 
examine him thoroughly. 

pEM. Examine him then. 


1 abrav Baiter: ab’ryvy mss. 
2 8.dacxddou secl. Schleiermacher. 
8 és rlvos Bekker (¢s riva corr. Coisl.): éoriw ol, éoriv of mss. 
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so. Ti odv dv, ei Edpumidn te mpooxpyoaipeda, 
& Odayes; Edpumidyns yap mod dyow - 
aogol. tUpayvor THY copay auvovaia" 


ei ody €pouTo TU tov Eudpimidnv: & Edpumidy, « TOv Th 


C copy ovvovoia dis copods elvai rods Tupdvvovs ; 


@omrep av et eimévra 
‘ \ ~ ~ a 
cofot yewpyot THv copay cvvovaig, 
7popeba. Tov ca oogpy, Ti ay jpiv wiht Spel dp’ 
av ado Tt 7) TOV. TA yewpyiKd ; 


er. Ovx, dAdd TobrTo. 
zo. Ti dé; et ele 
copot Havstaps Tay dopey ovyovoia, 
el npopeba Tay Th oopar, Tl dv hiv amrexpivato; 
oby Ort TaY Ta payerpiKa’; 
ez. Nai. 
Ti 3, et 
codot madaoral trav copay ovvovoig 
elirev, et npopede, tov ti copdv, dp’ od dy TaV 
D madaiew €pn; 


ez. Nat. 
xa. *Enresd1) 5é elrre 
codol tUpavvor Tav copay suvovaia, 

Tpav EpwTavTwy, Tav Tt L copdav héyers, & Edperidn; 
Ti av pain; Tota av elvaw Taira, ; 

ez. "Aa pa AV ovK old? eywye. 

za. "ANd Bovrer eyed cou cimw; 

1 ray rd paryepixd Hirschig: roy payelpwr, roy paryerpixGy 
MSS. 


6 This line, also quoted and attributed to, Euripides in the 
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soc. Well now, what if we called in Euripides to 
our aid, Theages ? For you know Euripides says : 
Despots are wise by converse with the wise.* 
Now, if someone should ask Euripides: Euripides, 
in what are these men wise, by whose converse you 
pe despots are wise! ? I mean, suppose he had 
sai 
Farmers are wise by converse with the wise, 


and we had asked him,—Wise in what ?—what 
answer would he have given us? Surely none other 
than,—In farming. 
THE. That, and none other: 
»soc, Or again, if he had said : 


Piemen are wise by converse with the wise, 


and we had asked him,—Wise in’ what ?—what 

answer would he have given us? He would have 

said,—In the pie-making business,—would he not oe 
THE. Yes. 
soc. Or again, if he had said: 


Wrestlers are wise by converse witla the wise, 


and we had asked him,—Wise in what ?—would he 
not reply,—In wrestling ? : 

THE. Yes. 

soc. But as he said : 

Despots are’wise by converse with: the wise, 
and we ask him,—In what do you mean that the 
latter are wise, Euripides ?—what.. will he reply? 
What'sort of subjects will he mention here?’ .- ¢ 
. THE, Why,uponmy word,I for my part donot know, 
soc. Well, do you mind if I tell you ? 


Republic (568 a), eppears to belong really to Sophocles’ lost 
tragedy The Locrian Ajax. 
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> 
ez. Ei od BovAcu. 
za. Tadr’ éorly dep én ’Avaxpéwy tiv Kadrt- 

Kpirnv émlioracba: 7) odk oloba To dopa; 

ez. “Kywye. 

, ae oe A A 4 , 
sa. Ti ovv; rowavrns twos Kal ad avvovolas 

E émBupets dvSpds, doris tuyxdver porexvos @v 
Kaddixpirn ri Kudyns wal émioraras TUpavViKd., 
orep éxelvny ebn 6 mouths, wa Kal ov nly 
TUpavvos ‘yevyn Kal TH moAEL; 

ez. Idda, & Lwxpares, oxdmreis kat rrailecs 
T™pos [e. 
za. Ti S€; od radrns dis ths codpias ém- 
Oupetv, F mdvrwv av tev wodutav adpxois; Tobro 
Sé moud@v ado Tt 7H TUpavvos ay «ins; 
er. Evgéaiuny péev ay, olua, eywye TUpavvos 
4 , A 7 > tA > A , 
126 yeveoOa, pddiora pev mavrwy avOpwrwv, Et dé py, 
ds mAclotwy: Kal od y’ dv, oluai, Kal of dAdou 
4 ” ww / ” a 4 
mdvres dvOpwmor err S€ ye tows paAdov Geos 
yevéobar: ad’ od tovrov edeyov embuuciv. 
zo. "AMG ti $y ori more od emBupeis; ov 
Ttav Today djs dpxew emOupetv; 
> / 99> @& ¢ te. > x, ¢ f 
ez. Od Bia ye 8d’ omep ot TYpavvor, GX’ Exov- 
¢ A ecm cg TL a tA BI] , 
Twv, domep Kal of dAdo of ev TH mdder EMAoyysot 
avdpes. 
za. "Apd ye A€yes domep OepioroKAAs Kal 
Tlepucdfs al Kipwv cat dooe ra moderucd Sewot 
yeyovacw ; 
ez. Ni Ala rovrous déyw. 

B xa. Ti odv ei ra imma éeriyyaves emBupav 
codes yevéodar; mapa tivas dv aducdpevos pyOns 
on a SS eee 

1 Nothing is known of this poem. 
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| var. If you do not mind. 

soc. They are the same subjects that Anacreon said 
Callicrite understood ; or do you not know the ode?! 

THE. I do. 

soc. Well then, do you desire to partake in some 
instruction of that sort from any man who is a 
fellow-craftsman of Callicrite, daughter of Cyane, 
and knows all about despotism as she did, according 
to the poet, in order that you may become a despot 
over us and our city ? 

THE. You are joking all this time, Socrates, and 
making fun of me. 

soc. Why, do you not say that you desire that 
wisdom which will enable you to govern all the 
citizens ? And in doing that, will you be anything 
else but a despot ? 

tHE. I should indeed pray, I imagine, that I might 
become a despot, if possible, over all men, and 
failing that, over as many as might be; so would 
you, I imagine, and everybody else besides: nay, 
even more, [ daresay, that I might become a god; 
but I did not say I desired that. 

soc. Well, what on earth then is it that you do 
desire ? Do you not say you desire to govern the 
citizens ? 

THE. Yes, but not by force, or as despots do, but 
with their consent, as is done by all the other men 
of importance in the state. 

soc. Do you mean, as by Themistocles and Pericles 
and Cimon, and by all those who have shown them- 
selyes able statesmen ? 

THE. Yes, in good earnest, I mean those people. 

soc. Then what if you chanced to desire to become 
wise in horsemanship? ‘To whom would you have 
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> bal 

Sewss CcecOar immeds; 7 map’ dAdous Twas 7) 
TOUS im7muKOUS; 

oz. Ma AV otk éywye. 

zo. "AMG aap atrods ad Tovs Sewods dovras 
Taira, Kal ols clot te immou Kal yp@vrat éxdorote 

A ? i \ > , ~ 
Kal otkelows Kat aAXoTpiots aodAots ; 

or. Afdrov re. 

so. Ti 8€ ef ra dxovrictiKa codds €BovAov 
yevéobor; od mapa Tods aKovTicTLKOds ov ay 
? ‘ ‘ # s eo» su 7 
e\dv codos écecbar tovrous, ols core TE aKkovTLa 

7 \ AX ~ A LAA / A > , € / 
C Kal moots Kal adAotpiois Kat olKEelols EKaOTOTE 
xXp@vrar aKovriots ; 
or. "Epouye Soxe?. 
sa. Adye 81 pou met Sé 81 Ta modurixa PovAc 
A / a er \ > / 
codes yevéabat, olet map’ GAdAous Twas apukojevos 
coos oecbat 7) Tovs moXutuKods TovTOUS, TOUS 
abrovs te Sewods dvras Ta ToAUTUKA Kal xpwLevovs 
éxdorore TH Te adTav wdAE kal dAAats oAAais, 
kat ‘EAAnviow mpocoprodyras méAcow Kai Bap- 
, a 
Bdpow; 7 SoKxets aAAows Teal ovyyevopevos copes 
éocobat Tadra, daep obTo1, GAN’ ov« abrots TovrToIs ; 
> ta , Lt a. A , 

D o£. “AxijKoa yap, ® Lakpares, ovs o€ pace 
héyew tods Adyous, rt tovTwy TaV TOATUK@Y 
> ~ ¢ ca > \ , | n~ Y ~ 
dvépGv of viets oddev Pedriovs cic 7 ot Tav 
oKutotopwr: Kal por Soxeis dAnOéorara Aéyew ef 
dv eyds S8ivapar aicbécar. dvdntos dv obv einy, 
ei olo{unv twa Tovrwy ewol pev dv mrapadodvat 
riv avrod codiav, tov Sé vidy rov adrod pndev 
adedjoa, el tr olds 7° Fv eis tabra ddpedetv aAAov 
ovrwaobdy dvOparrwv. 


1 Of. Alcib. J. 118"; Protag. 320 a, B. 
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had to resort before expecting to be a clever horse- 
man? ‘To whom else but the horse-masters ? 

THE. To none else, I am sure. 

soc. And moreover, you would go to the actual 
men who are clever at the business, and who have 
horses and constantly use them in great numbers, 
both their own and other people’s ? 

tHE. Obviously I should. 

soc. And what if you wished to become wise in 
javelin-throwing ? Would you not expect to get this 
wisdom by havi ing resorted to those javelin-masters 
who have javelins and who constantly use javelins, 
both other people’s and their own, in great numbers ? 

THE. I think so. 

soc. Then pray tell me, since it is your wish to 
become wise in state-maiters, do you expect to get 
your wisdom by resorting to any other persons than 
those statesmen, who not only have their own ability 
in state-matters, but have constant dealings with 
other cities besides their own, by their intercourse 
alike with Greek cities and with foreign peoples? 
Or do you think to get wisdom in their business by 
resorting to any other persons than these particular 
men ? 

tHE. Well, Socrates, I have heard of the argument 
that you are said to put forward—that the sons of 
those statesmen are no better men than the sons of 
shoemakerst; and in my opinion your words are very 
true, from what I am able to gather. Hence I 
should be an utter fool if I supposed that any of 
these men would impart his wisdom to me when he 
never was of any use to his own son, as he would 
have been, if he were able to be of use in this 
matter to anyone at all in the world. 
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so. Ti oov dv, & BéAtiote avdpdv, xpijcaso 

cavT@, €b cou eed) yévoito vids Tovatra mpdy- 

E para mapéxot, kal dain pev av embvueiv ayabos 
vyevérbar Lwypados, Kat péuporro oot TH marpi, 
ort odk ebdders dvaAlcKew els abrov TovTwWY abrav 
&vexa dpytpuov, Tods Sé Snusovpyovs adrod TOUTOU, 
rods Lwypddous, drysdtor te Kal px BovdAovro 
nap abrdv pavOdvew; 7% rods avdnrds, Bov- 
Apevos adAnris yevéofau, 7 Tovs Kapioras ; 
Zyous dv adr@ 6 Te xp@o Kal Omou TepoIs adove 
pn eOedovra Tapa TovTwy pavOdvew ; 

ez. Ma Av’ ode éeywye. 

127 xo. Nav odv ratra radra adbros mpdos Tov 
marépa mrodv Oavpdlers Kal yeudy €t daropet 6 ti 
oot xpnonras kal dmou méumn'; emet "APnvaiwy 
ye tov Kaddv Kayalay ra moduriuka, ~OTw ay 
BovdAn avoTioopev ae, OS Gol mpotKa ouveora: 
Kal Gua pev apytpiov ovK dvaddoes, dpa 5é odd 
padMov eddoxysijoeis mapa Tois moMois avOpeots 
dw Tw over. 

er. Ti odv, & Xékpares; od Kal od Tav KaAav 
Kayabav ef dvSp@v; ei yap ov jor eOedows ovv- 
ear, e€apret kat oddéva Gov CT. 

B xa. Ti rodro Aéyes, O€ayes; 

AH. 7Q. Leixpares, od pevror kakds éyer, Kal 
dpa pev euol xapip: ws ey odk of” 6 TOUTOU 
pctlov av Epuavov Hynoaipyy, 7} <i obrds re dpé- 
oKouTo TH Of) avvovoia Kat od eBeous roury ouv- 
evar. Kal pévror Kai aicxtvvoar Aéyew ds ofodpa 

1 réuryn Bekker: wéu7ro: Mss. 


1 Of. the passage in the Protagoras (320 , 8) which shows 
that young men of good family were often placed with older 
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/ soc. Then which way, most excellent sir, would you 
turn if, when you came to have a son, he should 
trouble you in the same manner, and tell you he 
desired to become a good painter, and should blame 
you, his father, for refusing to spend money on him 
for that very purpose, but at the same time should 
disregard the practitioners of that very thing, the 
painters, and decline to learn from them? Or the 
flute-players, when he wished to become a flute- 
player, or the harp-players? Would you know what 
to do with him, and where else you should send him 
if he refused to learn from these ? 

tHE. Upon my word, I should not. 

soc. And do you now, when you are behaving in 
just the same way to your father, feel surprised and 
blame him for being at a loss what to do with you and 
where to send you? Why, we are ready to place 
you with any well-bred Athenian statesman you may 
choose, who will train you free of charge1; and so 
not only will you be at no expense of money, but will 
gain far greater commendation amongst the mass of 
men than if you studied with anyone else. 

tHE. But then, Socrates, are not you too one of 
our well-bred gentlemen? Indeed, if you will agree 
to instruct me, I am content and seek no other. 

soc. What do you mean by that, Theages ? 

pem. Nay, Socrates, there is nothing amiss in 
what he says, and you will oblige me at the same 
time; for I should count it the greatest possible 
stroke of luck if he should welcome your instruction 
and you also should consent to instruct him. Nay, 
indeed, I am quite ashamed to say how keenly I wish 


friends of standing and experience in order to prepare for 
public life. Cf. also Meno 94 v. 
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it; but I entreat you both—you, to consent to teach 
Theages, and you, to seek the teaching of no one 
else than Socrates ; you will thus relieve me of a 
harassing load of anxiety. For just now I am sorely 
afraid of his falling in with some other person who 
is likely to corrupt him. 

tHE. Have no more fears for me now, father, so 
long as you are able to persuade him to receive me 
as his pupil. 

prem. Very rightly spoken. Socrates, from now 
onward we must address ourselves to you; for I am 
ready, in short, to place both myself and all that I 
hold dearest of what is mine in your hands—whatever 
you may require, absolutely—if you will open your 
arms to Theages here, and do him any service that 
you can. ’ 

soc. Demodocus, your zeal is no wonder to me, if 
you suppose that I especially could be of use to your 
boy ; for I know of nothing for which a sensible man 
could be more zealous than for his own son’s utmost 
improvement. But how you came to form this opinion, 
that I would be better able to be of use to your son 
in his aim of becoming a good citizen than you would 
yourself, and how he came to suppose that I rather 
than yourself would be of use to him—this does fill 
me with wonder. For you, in the first place, are my 
elder, and further, you have held in your time many 
of the highest offices in Athens, and are respected by 
the people of Anagyrus+ far above all your fellow- 
townsmen, and by the whole state as much as any 
man, whereas neither of you can notice anything like 
this about me. And moreover, if Theages here does 
despise the instruction of our statesmen, and is look- 


t A deme or township of Attica, 
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‘ing for some other persons who profess to be able to 
educate young people, we have here Prodicus of 
Ceos, Gorgias of Leontini, Polus of Acragas, and 
many more, who are so wise that they go to our 
cities and persuade the noblest and wealthiest of our 
young men—who have the choice of learning from 
any citizen they choose, free of charge—they per- 
suade them to abandon that instruction and learn 
from them, with a deposit, besides, of a large sum of 
money as their fee, and to feel thankful in addition. 
Some of these persons might naturally have been 
chosen both by your son and by yourself, in prefer- 
ence to me; for I have no knowledge of those fair 
and beatific subjects of study : I only wish that I had. 
But what I always say, you know, is that I am in the 
position of knowing practically nothing except one 
little subject, that of love-matters. In this subject, 
however, I claim to be skilled above anybody who 
has ever lived or is now living in the world. 

tHE. Do you see, father? Socrates does not seem 
to me to be at all willing now to spend his time on 
me ; for there is readiness enough on my part, if he 
is willing. But he is only jesting in what he has just 
told us. For I know of some of my equals in age, 
and some a little older, who were of no account before 
they learnt from him, but after beginning to learn 
from him have in a very short time proved themselves 
superior to all whose inferiors they were before. 

soc. And do you know what the meaning of it is, 
son of Demodocus ? 

THE. Yes, on my soul, I do—that, if it be your 
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pleasure, I too shall be able to become such as those 
others are. 

soc. No, good sir, the meaning of it escapes you ; 
but I will tell it you. There is something spiritual 
which, by a divine dispensation, has accompanied 
me from my childhood up. It is a voice that, when 
it occurs, always indicates to me a prohibition of 
something I may be about to do, but never urges me 
onto anything ; and if one of my friends consults 
me and the voice occurs, the same thing happens : 
it prohibits, and does not allow him to act. And I 
will produce witnesses to convince you of these facts. 
You know our Charmides here, who has grown so 
handsome, the son of Glaucon : he once happened to 
be consulting me on his intention of training for the 
Nemean races, and he had no sooner begun to say 
that he intended to train than the voice occurred, 
and I tried to prevent him, saying—“ Just as you 
were speaking my spirit-voice has occurred: no, 
you must not train.” “ Perhaps,” said he, “it 
indicates to\you that I shall not win; but even if I 
am not to win, at any rate the exercise I shall get 
in the meantime will do me good.” So saying, he 
went and trained; and so you may as well inquire 
of him as to the results he got from his training. Or 
if you like, ask Cleitomachus, brother of Timarchus, 
what Timarchus said to him when he was going 
straight to the prison to meet his death, he and 
Euathlus the racing runner, who had harboured 
Timarchus as a fugitive; for he will tell you that 
the words he spoke to him were these : 

THE. What ? 

soc. ‘‘ Cleitomachus,”’ he said, “I tell you I am 
going to my death now, because I would not take 
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Socrates’ advice.” Now, why on earth did Tim- 
archus say that? I will tell you. When Timarchus 
and Philemon, son of Philemonides, got up from the 
wine-party to kill Nicias, son of Heroscamandrus, 
those two alone had knowledge of the plot; and 
Timarchus, as he got up, said to me: “ What say 
you, Socrates? Go on drinking, all of you; I have 
to get up and go somewhere, but I will join you a 
little later, if I get the chance.” Then occurred 
that voice of mine, and I said to him: “ No, no, do 
not get up; for my accustomed spiritual sign has 
occurred to me.” So he stopped. Then after an 
interval of time he again started to go, and said: 
“Well, I am going, Socrates.” Again the voice 
occurred, and so again I constrained him to stop. 
The third time, wishing to give me the slip, he got 
up without saying another word to me; he gave 
me the slip by watching until my attention was 
turned elsewhere. Thus it was that he went right 
off and committed the deed which was the cause of 
his going then to his death. And hence it was that 
he spoke those words to his brother which I quoted 
to you just now, that he was going to his death 
because he had not taken my advice. And moreover, 
in regard to the Sicilian business,1 many will tell you 
what I said about the destruction of the army. As 
to bygones, you may hear from those who know : 
but there is an opportunity now of testing the worth 
of what the sign says. For as the handsome Sannio 
was setting out on campaign, the sign occurred to 
me, and he has gone now with Thrasyllus on an 
expedition bound for Ephesus and Ionia.? I accord- 


to death by the Athenians after the battle of Arginusae, 
406 B.c. 
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1 Of. Theaet. 1514, from which this passage is derived. 
The Aristeides and Thucydides mentioned here were the 
grandsons respectively of Aristeides, the Athenian statesman 
of the time of the Persian wars, and of Thucydides, the 
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ingly expect him to be either killed or brought very 
near it, and I have great fears for our force as a 
whole. 

Now I have told you all this, because this spiritual 
power that attends me also exerts itself to the full 
in my intercourse with those who spend their time 
with me. To many, indeed, it is adverse, and it 
is not possible for these to get any good by convers- 
ing with me, and I am therefore unable to spend 
my time in conversing with them. And there are 
many with whom it does not prohibit my inter- 
course, yet the intercourse does them no good. But 
those who are assisted in their intercourse by that 
spiritual power are the persons whom you have 
noticed ; for they make rapid progress there and 
then. And of these, again, who make progress 
some find the benefit both solid and enduring ; 
while there are many who, for as long a time as they 
are with me, make wonderful progress, but when 
they are parted from me relapse, and are no different 
from anybody else. This once befell Aristeides,! son 
of Lysimachus, son of Aristeides. For by conversing 
with me he had made immense progress in a little 
time ; and then he had to go on an expedition, and 
he went and sailed away. On his return he found 
that Thucydides, son of Melesias, son of Thucydides, 
had been conversing with me. Now Thucydides, 
the day before, had quarrelled with me over some 
arguments we had had. So when Aristeides saw 
me, after greeting me and talking of other affairs, 
he said: ‘‘ But Thucydides, I hear, Socrates, is 
somewhat on his dignity with you, and is annoyed 


aristocratic opponent of Pericles. Their fathers Lysimachus 
and Melesias appear in the Laches. 
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as though he were somebody. “‘ Yes, that is so,” 
I replied. ‘‘ Well, but does he not know,” he said, 
“what a sad slave he was, before he associated with 
you?” “Itseems not,” I replied, “ upon my soul.” 
“ But indeed I myself also,” he said, ‘am in a 
ridiculous position, Socrates.” ‘‘ How exactly ?”’ 
I asked. “‘ Because,” he replied, “ before I sailed 
away, I was able to discuss things with anybody, 
and show myself inferior to none in argument, so 
that I even sought out the debates of the most 
accomplished people: but now, on the contrary, 
I shun them, wherever I notice there is anyone of 
education, so ashamed I am of my own ineptitude.” 
“Tell me,” I said, ‘‘ did this power forsake you of 
a sudden, or little by little?” “ Little by little,” 
he replied. ‘“‘ And when it was present with you,” 
I asked, “‘ was it present through your having learnt 
something from me, or in some other way?” “I 
will tell you, Socrates,” he said, “‘ what is incredible, 
upon my soul, yet true. For I never yet learnt 
anything from you, as you know yourself: but I 
made progress, whenever I was with you, if I was 
merely in the same house, without being in the 
same room, but more progress, when I was in the 
same room. And it seemed to me to be much more 
when I was in the same room and looked at you as 
you were speaking, than when I turned my eyes 
elsewhere: but my progress was far the greatest 
and most marked whenever I sat beside you and held 
and touched you. Now, however,” he said, “ that 
condition has all oozed away.” 

Such then, Theages, is the intercourse you would 
have with me: if God so wills, you will make very 
great and rapid progress, but otherwise, you will 
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Tovs dvOpesmrovs, paANov 7 map’ euot 6 Te av 
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oz. “Eyot pev roivuy doxel, @ LoKpares, pas 
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TovTou ouvovras GAAjAos. Kal éay pev mapeikn 
piv, Tatra BéAtioTa: et dé un, Tore 709 Tmapa- 
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TO pwepakia* <b yap Aéyeu Ocdyns. 

xa. “AM? ei Soxet ypivar otrw moviv, odrw 
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not. Consider, therefore, if it is not safer for you 
to be educated by one of those persons who have 
command themselves of the benefit which they 
bestow on mankind, rather than follow the course 
on which you may chance with me. 

THE. Well then, I decide, Socrates, that our plan 
shall be to make trial of that spiritual sign by associat- 
ing with each other. Thus, if it leaves us free, that 
will be best of all; if it does not, it will be time 
then for us to consider, at the moment, what we shall 
do—whether we shall associate with someone else, 
or try to conciliate the divine sign itself that occurs 
to you with prayers and sacrifices and anything else 
that the seers may indicate. 

pEM. In view of this, Socrates, say no more in 
opposition to the lad; for Theages is right in what 
he says. 

soc. Well, if you consider that this is what we 
ought to do, let us do it. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE MINOS 


Tuts Dialogue may be classed with the Hipparchus 
as a fairly able and plausible imitation of Plato’s 
early work, but it is destitute of those graceful or 
lively touches of characterization which distinguish 
his first memorials of Socrates, while the sequence 
of thought is awkward and none too clear. Socrates 
asks his nameless companion for a definition of Law, 
and shows how the various answers he receives are 
unsound or inadequate. He then himself suggests 
(315) that it must be true opinion, or discovery of 
reality. His companion thereupon shows at some 
length how greatly laws differ among different 
communities. Socrates recalls him to the point that 
there must be something constant and the same in 
all that can be referred to as law, and cites medicine, 
agriculture, gardening, and cookery as giving 
instances of what he is seeking (316). His require- 
ment of knowledge of what is right in every kind of 
artist or administrator leads him on to a consideration 
of lawgiving as a distributive skill? which pervades 
all arts and functions (317-318), and he proceeds, 
with a somewhat laboured solemnity, to set forth 

1 Contrast the discussion in Meno, 97-8, where right 
opinion is clearly distinguished from knowledge. 

2 See note on 317 p for this absurd forcing of the primitive 
notion of ‘distribution’ or ‘tapportionment” from the 
word véuos. 
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the merits of Minos, king of Cnossos in Crete, as a 
lawgiver (319-320): but, just as we are hoping to 
gain from this long exposition a little more light 
for our inquiry about the meaning of law, we are 
abruptly told that our ignorance is shameful, and the 
discussion is thus clumsily broken off. : 
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TA TOY AIAAOTOY NPOZOIA 
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a id 
xo. ‘O vdpos jutv ti eorw; 
a lod ~ , 
ET. Ilotov' cat épwrds r&v vouwv; 
/ / ” i /, , , > 
xa. Ti dé; eorw 6 tt diaddper vopros vopov Kar 
avTo ToUTO, KaTd TO vomos eivaL; oKdmer yap 51) 
6 Tuyxdvw epwrdv ce. epwrd ydp, womep et av- 
npopnv, Ti eat. xpvods, el pe WoadTws avipov, 
omotov Kat Aéyw xpvadv, oloual ce ovK av dpbds 
épéa0ar. ovdev yap mov dvaddper ovte ypuoos 
~ ve / / / A 4 ‘ 
xpvaod ovre AiMos NiMov Kara ye Td Atos elvar Kai 
KaTd TO xpvads' ovTW dé OvdE VOpoS TOU vopLoU 
2O\ / > A 4, Oe | > , / 
ovdev Sdiaddper, aAAaG mdvTes eict TadTov. vopos 
~ \ = 
yap €xaoTos av’Tav eoTly opolws, ody 6 pev padA- 
~ ~ ‘ fod 
Aov, 6 8 Hrrov: TotTo 87 atTo epwrd, TO way Ti 
€oTL vojlos. el odY GoL mpdxELpor, Etre. 
ET. Ti ody dAdo vomos ein av, & LdKpares, AV 
} Ta vou.lopeva; 
1 rotov Hermann: drrofov Mss. 
1 youtoueva, in ordinary speech meant “accepted by 
custom”; ‘loyally ’ here attempts to preserve the connexion 
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[PoLITicaL] 


CHARACTERS 


Socrates, ComPANION 


soc. Tell me, what is law ? 

com. To what kind of law does your question refer ? 

soc. What! Is there any difference between law 
and law, in this particular point of being law? For 
just consider what is the actual question I am putting 
to you. It is as though I had asked, what is gold : if 
you had asked me in the same manner, to what kind 
of gold I refer, I think your question would have 
been incorrect. For I presume there is no difference 
between gold and gold, or between stone and stone, 
in point of being gold or stone; and so neither does 
law differ at all from law, I suppose, but they are all 
the same thing. For each of them is law alike, not 
one more so, and another less. That is the particular 
point of my question—what is law asa whole? So if 
you are ready, tell me. 

com. Well, what else should law be, Socrates, but 
things loyally accepted ?+ 


with véuos (“law” in this context, though sometimes 
“custom,’’ as below, 315 p). 
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so. 7H xai Adyos cou Soxe? efvar 7a Aeyopeva, 7) 
a” A ie: LA a > A Mt > 4 nn uv 
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pev Adyos, dAXo Sé Ta Acyopevas Kal GAdro perv 
4 ld 
dyus, AANo Sé Ta Spcmeva: Kal GdAo puev aiKo7, 
ta 
aAXo S€ Ta, dxovdpeva, Kal GAXo $2) vopos, GAXo Sé 
\ / ~ ~ 
7a vomldueva; otrws 7) mas cor SoKet; 
ET. “Ao pot viv eddy. 
x2. Ovdx dpa vopos orl Ta voplopeva.. 
ET. OU pov Soxe?. 
sa. Ti dir ay ein vopos; emoxeipeba abro 
e a ~ 
Bde. el tis Huds ta viv Sy Aeyomeva avipero, 
2 hy ce \ \ ¢ / cian / a ~ 
evetdn dyer hare TA Opwpeva dpGobas, Tive ovTL TH 
Bg Led > / ak SA > a if > ta 
oer para; amexpwapel” av abt@, dre aicOyjoer 
4 ~ ~ ~ 
TAaUTH TH Sia THY odbaruav SnAovon Ta mpaywara- 
> ii C nd © a / } ie > P) MY > ~ A > / 
et 8 ad pero Huds, Ti O€; ezrevd1) GKop TA akovd- 
preva, akoverat, Tive dvTL TH akoh; amexpwaycl? 
dv adrt@, drt aicOjoe ravrn TH Sia TOV aTwv 
Snrovon juiv tas dwvds. odrw Tolvwy Kal et 
dvéepoiro Huds, emreidi) vow Ta vouiloneva vopt- 
a 4 
erar, Time ovTe TH voum@ vopilerar; mdrepov 
> , \ hal tA A A / 
aicOjce twit 7) SnrAdoe, wWonep Ta pavOavoneva 
~ , 
peavOdverar Sndrovon TH emorin, 7 <dpécer Twi, 
domep Ta evpioKdmeva edpicxetat, olov Ta Lev 
¢ A ‘ bd > a” “a de € 6 A 8 A 
byrewa Kal voowdn iarpuch, a dé ot Geol Siavoodv- 
A LA 
Ta, ws daow of pdvreis, pavTiKh’ 1 ydp mov 
~ ~ / 
TéexvN Hytv eUpeois eoTt THY Tpaypdrwy: 4 ydp; 
ET. Ildvu ye. 
+ / 
xo. Ti odv dv tavrwy troAdBomev padvora 
Tov vojov elvat; 
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soc. And so speech, you think, is the things that 
are spoken, or sight the things seen, or hearing the 
things heard? Or is speech something distinct from 
the things spoken, sight something distinct from the 
things seen, and hearing something distinct from the 
things heard ; and so law is something distinct from 
things loyally accepted? Is this so, or what is your 
view ? 

com. I find it now to be something distinct. 

soc. Then law is not things loyally accepted. 

com. IJ think not. 

soc. Now what can law be? Let us consider it in 
this way. Suppose someone had asked us about what 
was stated just now : Since you say it is by sight that 
things seen are seen, what is this sight whereby they 
are seen? Our answer to him would have been: 
That sensation which shows objects by means of the 
eyes. And if he had asked us again: Well then, 
since it is by hearing that things heard are heard, 
what is hearing? Our answer to him would have 
been: That sensation which shows us sounds by 
means of the ears. In the same way then, suppose 
he should also ask us: Since it is by law that loyally 
accepted things are so accepted, what is this law 
whereby they are so accepted? Is it some sensation 
or showing, as when things learnt are learnt by know- 
ledge showing them, or some discovery, as when 
things discovered are discovered—for instance, the 
causes of health and sickness by medicine, or the 
designs of the gods, as the prophets say, by prophecy ; 
for art is surely our discovery of things, is it not ? 

com. Certainly. 

soc. Then what thing especially of this sort shall 
we surmise law to be ? 
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ET. Ta ddypara Tatra Kal Yymdiopara, emouye 
Soxe’. Ti yap ay dAXo tis pain vomov elvat; 
C wore Kwodvvever, 6 oD e€pwrGs, Td GAov TodTo, 
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ET. Nat. 
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ET. IIs 5’ ov; 
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com. Our resolutions and decrees, I imagine: for 
how else can one describe law? So that apparently 
the whole thing, law, as you put it in your question, 
is a city’s resolution. 

soc. State opinion, it seems, is what you call law. 

com. I do. 

soc. And perhaps you are right: but I fancy we 
shall get a better knowledge in this way. You call 
some men wise ? 

com. I do. 

soc. And the wise are wise by wisdom ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And again, the just are just by justice ? 

com. Certainly. 

soc. And so the law-abiding are law-abiding by 
law ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And the lawless are lawless by lawlessness P 

com. Yes. 

soc. And the law-abiding are just ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And the lawless are unjust ? 

com. Unjust. 

soc. And justice and law are most noble ? 

com. That is so. 

soc. And injustice and lawlessness most base P 

com. Yes. 

soc. And'the former preserve cities and everything 
else, while the latter destroy and overturn them ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. Hence we must regard law as something noble, 
and seek after it as a good. 

com. Undeniably. 
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soc. And we said that law is a city’s resolution ? 

com. So we did. 

soc. Well now, are not some resolutions good, and 
others evil ? 

com. Yes, to be sure. 

soc. And, you know, law was not evil. 

com. No, indeed. 

soc. So it is not right to reply, in such downright 
fashion, that law is a city’s resolution. 

com. I agree that it is not. 

soc. An evil resolution, you see, cannot properly 
be a law. 

com. No, to be sure. 

soc. But still, I am quite clear myself that law is 
some sort of opinion ; and since it is not evil opinion, 
is it not manifest by this time that it is good opinion, 
granting that law is opinion ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. But what is good opinion? Is it not true 
opinion ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And true opinion is discovery of reality ? 

com. Yes, it is. 

soc. So law tends to be discovery of reality. 

com. Then how is it, Socrates, if law is discovery 
of reality, that we do not use always the same laws 
on the same matters, if we have thus got realities 
discovered ? 

soc. Law tends none the less to be discovery of 
reality : but men, who do not use always the same 
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1 Or Lycoa, a town in the Arcadian district Maenalia. 

2 Of. Herod. vii. 197. At Alus in Achaea Xerxes was 
told of human sacrifices offered to purge the guilt of Athamas 
in plotting the death of his son Phrixus. 
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laws, as we observe, are not always able to discover 
what the law is intent on—reality. For come now, 
let us see if from this point onward we can get it 
clear whether we use always the same laws or 
different ones at different times, and whether we all 
use the same, or some of us use some, and others 
others. 

com. Why, that, Socrates, is no difficult matter to 
determine—that the same men do not use always the 
same laws, and also that different men use different 
ones. With us, for instance, human sacrifice is. not 
legal, but unholy, whereas the Carthaginians perform 
it as a thing they account holy and legal, and that too 
when some of them sacrifice even their own sons to 
Cronos, as I daresay you yourself have heard. And 
not merely is it foreign peoples who use different 
laws from ours, but our neighbours in Lycaea? and 
the descendants of Athamas 2—you know their sacri- 
fices, Greeks though they be. And as to ourselves 
too, you know, of course, from what you have heard 
yourself, the kind of laws we formerly used in regard 
to our dead, when we slaughtered sacred victims 
before the funeral procession, and engaged urn- 
women to collect the bones from the ashes. Then 
again, a yet earlier generation used to bury the dead 
where they were, in the house: but we do none of 
these things. One might give thousands of other 
instances ; for there is ample means of proving that 
neither we copy ourselves nor mankind each other 
always in laws and customs. 

soc. And it is no wonder, my excellent friend, if 
what you say is correct, and I have overlooked it. But 
if you continue to express your views after your own 
fashion in lengthy speeches, and I speak likewise, we 
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1 xal év Iépoas add. vulg. 
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shall never come to any agreement, in my opinion : 
but if we study the matter jointly, we may perhaps 
concur. Well now, if you like, hold a joint inquiry 
with me by asking me questions ; or if you prefer, 
by answering them. 

com. Why, I am willing, Socrates, to answer any- 
thing you like. 

soc. Come then, do you consider ! just things to be 
unjust and unjust things just, or just things to be 
just and unjust things unjust ? 

com. I consider just things to be just, and unjust 
things unjust. 

soc. And are they so considered among all men 
elsewhere as they are here? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And among the Persians also ? 

com. Among the Persians also. 

soc. Always, I presume ? 

com. Always. 

soc. Are things that weigh more considered 
heavier here, and things that weigh less lighter, or 
the contrary ? 

com. No,|those that weigh more are considered 
heavier, and those that weigh less lighter. 

soc. And is it so in Carthage also, and in Lycaea? 

com. Yes. 

soc. Noble things, it would seem, are everywhere 
considered noble, and base things base; not base 
things noble or noble things base. 

com. That is so. 

soc. And thus, as a universal rule, realities, and 


1 The word voultew here and in what follows is intended 
to retain some of the sense of véuos as “ accepted” law and 
custom which it had in what precedes; see note, 313 s. 
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not unrealities, are accepted as real, both among us 
and among all other men. 

com. I agree. 

soc. Then whoever fails to attain reality, fails to 
attain accepted law. 

com. In your present way of putting it, Socrates, 
the same things appear to be accepted as lawful 
both by us and by the rest of the world, always: 
but when I reflect that we are continually changing 
our laws in all sorts of ways, I cannot bring myself 
to assent. 

soc. Perhaps it is because you do not reflect that 
when we change our pieces at draughts they are the 
same pieces. But look at it, as I do, in this way. 
Have you in your time come across a treatise on 
healing the sick ? 

com. I have. 

soc. Then do you know to what art such a treatise 
belongs ? 

com. I do: medicine. : 

soc. And you give the name of doctors to those 
who have knowledge of these matters? 

com. Yes. 

soc. Then do those who have knowledge accept 
the same views on the same things, or do they accept 
different views ? 

com. The same, in my opinion. 

soc. Do Greeks only accept the same views as 
Greeks on what they know, or do foreigners also 
agree on these matters, both among themselves and 
with Greeks ? 

com. It is quite inevitable, I should say, that those 
who know should agree in accepting the same views, 
whether Greeks or foreigners. 
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soc. Well answered. And do they so always ? 

com. Yes, it is so always. 

soc. And do doctors on their part, in their treatises 
on health, write what they accept as real ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. Then these treatises of the doctors are 
medical, and medical laws. 

com. Medical, to be sure. 

soc. And are agricultural treatises likewise agri- 
cultural laws ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And whose are the treatises and accepted 
rules about garden-work ? 

com. Gardeners’. 

soc. So these are our gardening laws. 

com. Yes. 

soc. Of people who know how to control gardens ? 

com. Certainly. 

soc. And it is the gardeners who know. 

com, Yes: 

soc. And! whose are the treatises and accepted 
rules about the confection of tasty dishes ? 

com. Cooks’. 

soc. Then there are laws of cookery ? 

com. Of cookery. 

soc. Of people who know, it would seem, how to 
control the confection of tasty dishes ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And it is the cooks, they say, who know ? 

com. Yes, it is they who know, 

soc. Very well; and now, whose are the treatises 
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and accepted rules about the government of a state ? 
Of the people who know how to control states, are 
they not? 

com. I agree. 

soc. And is it anyone else than statesmen and 
royal persons ! who know? 

com. It is they, to be sure. 

soc. Then what people call “laws” are treatises of 
state,—writings of kings and good men. 

com. That is true. 

soc. And must it not be that those who know will 
not write differently at different times on the same 
matters ? 

com. They will not. 

soc. Nor will they ever change one set of accepted 
rules for another in respect of the same matters. 

com. No, indeed. 

soc. So if we see some persons anywhere doing 
this, shall we say that those who do so have know- 
ledge, or have none? 

com. That they have no knowledge. 

soc. And again, whatever is right, we shall say is 
lawful for each person, whether in medicine or in 
cookery or in gardening ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And whatever is not right we shall decline 
to call lawful ? 

com. We shall decline. 

soc. Then it becomes unlawful. 

com. It must. 

soc. And again, in writings about what is just and 
unjust, and generally about the government of a 


1 Cf. Euthyd. 291 c, Politicus 266-7, where Plato identifies 
the statesman’s and the king’s art. 
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state and the proper way of governing it, that which 
is right is the king’s law, but not so that which is not 
right, though it seems to be law to those who do not 
know ; for it is unlawful. 

com. Yes. 

soc. Then we rightly admitted that law is discovery 
of reality. 

com. So it appears. 

soc. Now let us observe this further point about 
it. Who has knowledge of distributing! seed over 
land ? 

com. A farmer. 

soc. And does he distribute the suitable seed to 
each sort of land? 

com. Yes. 

soc. Then the farmer is a good apportioner of it, 
and his laws and distributions are right in this matter? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And who is a good apportioner of notes 
struck for a tune, skilled in distributing suitable 
notes, and who is it whose laws are right here ? 

com. The flute-player and the harp-player. 

soc. Then he who is the best lawyer in these 
matters is the best flute-player. 

com. Yes. 

soc. And who is most skilled in distributing food 
to human bodies? Is it not he who assigns suitable 
food ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. Then his distributions and laws are best, and 
whoever is the best lawyer in this matter is also the 
best apportioner. 

1 The words diavéuew and voyeds in this passage introduce 


the primitive meaning of véu0s—‘“‘ distribution” or ‘ ap- 
portionment ” of each person’s status, property, rights, cte. 
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1 Here véuos is connected with a special use of véuew— 
“ find appropriate pasture for ’—derived from its original 
meaning of * apportion.” 
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com. Certainly. 

soc. Who is-he? 

com. A trainer. 

soc. He is the best man to pasture} the human 
herd of the body ?? 

com. Yes. 

soc. And who is the best man to pasture a flock of 
sheep? What is his name ? 

com. A shepherd. 

soc. Then the shepherd’s laws are best for sheep. 

com. Yes. 

soc. And the herdsman’s for oxen. 

com. Yes. F 

soc. And whose laws are best for the souls of men 
The king’s, are they not? Say if you agree. 

com. I do. 

soc. Then you are quite right. Now can you tell 
me who, in former times, has proved himself a good 
lawgiver in regard to the laws of flute-playing ? 
Perhaps you cannot think of him: would you like 
me to remind you ? 

com. Do by all means. 

soc. Then is it Marsyas, by tradition, and his 
beloved Olympus, the Phrygian ? 

com. That is true. 

soc. And their flute-tunes also are most divine, 
and alone stir and make manifest those who are in 
need of the gods ;* and to this day they only remain, 
as being divine. 

2 The awkward imagery of this sentence obviously cannot 
have come from Plato’s mind or hand. 

3 Cf. Sympos. 215 c (from which this allusion to Marsyas 
is feebly imitated) dydo? rods rGv Oedy Te Kal TeheTGy Seouevous, 
where “in need of the gods” seems to be a mystic phrase 
for “ready for divine possession ” (évOovo.acpds). 
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com. That is so. 

soc. And who by tradition has shown himself a 
good lawgiver among the ancient kings, so that to 
this day his ordinances remain, as being divine ? 

com. I cannot think. 

soc. Do you not know which of the Greeks use the 
most ancient laws ? 

com. Do you mean the Spartans, and Lycurgus the 
lawgiver ? 

soc. Why, that is a matter, I daresay, of less than 
three hundred years ago, or but a little more. But 
whence is it that the best of those ordinances come ? 
Do you know? 

com. From Crete, so they say. 

soc. Then the people there use the most ancient 
laws in Greece ? 

com. Yes. 

soc. Then do you know who were their good kings ? 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, the sons of Zeus and 
Europa ; those laws were theirs. 

com. Rhadamanthus, they do say, Socrates, was a 
just man; but Minos was a savage sort of person, 
harsh and unjust. 

soc. Your tale, my excellent friend, is a fiction of 
Attic tragedy. 

com. What! Is not this the tradition about 
Minos ? 

soc. Not in Homer and Hesiod ; and yet they are 
more to be believed than all the tragedians together, 
from whom you heard your tale. 

com. Well, and what, pray, is their tale about 
Minos ? 

soc. I will tell you, in order that you may not 
share the impiety of the multitude ; for there cannot 
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“1 Minos and Rhadamanthus were sons of Zeus by Europa. 
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conceivably be anything more impious or more to be 
guarded against than being mistaken in word and 
deed with regard to the gods, and after them, with 
regard to divine men; you must take very great 
precaution, whenever you are about to blame or 
praise a man, so as not to speak incorrectly. For this 
reason you must learn to distinguish honest and dis- 
honest men: for God feels resentment when one 
blames a man who is like himself, or praises a man 
who is the opposite ; and the former is the good man. 
For you must not suppose that while stocks and 
stones and birds and snakes are sacred, men are not ; 
nay, the good man is the most sacred of all these 
things, and the wicked man is the most defiled. 

So if I now proceed to relate how Minos is eulogized 
by Homer and Hesiod, my purpose is to prevent you, 
a man sprung froma man, from making a mistake in 
regard to a hero who was the son of Zeus.1 For 
Homer,? in telling of Crete that there were in it 
many men and “ ninety cities,” says : 

And amongst them is the mighty city of Cnossos, where 
Minos was king, having colloquy * with mighty Zeus in the 
ninth year. 

Now here in Homer we have a eulogy of Minos, briefly 
expressed, such as the poet never composed for a 
single one of the heroes. . For that Zeus is a sophist, 
and that sophistry is a highly honourable art, he 
makes plain in many other places, and particularly 
here. .For he says that Minos consorted and dis- 
coursed with Zeus in the ninth year, and went regu- 
larly to be educated by Zeus as though he were a 
sophist. .And the fact that. Homer assigned this 
privilege of having been educated by Zeus to no. one 


2 Od. xix. 179, 
§ dapiorqs means **one who has familiar converse "’ (8apos). 
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among the heroes but Minos makes this a marvellous 
piece of praise. And in the Ghost-raising in the 
Odyssey 1 he has described Minos as judging with a 
golden sceptre in his hand, but not Rhadamanthus : 
Rhadamanthus he has neither described here as judg- 
ing nor anywhere as consorting with Zeus ; wherefore 
I say that Minos above all persons has been eulogized 
by Homer. For to have been the son of Zeus, and 
to have been the only one who was educated by Zeus, 
is praise unsurpassable. 

For the meaning of the verse—‘‘ was king having 
colloquy with mighty Zeus in the ninth year ”—is 
that Minos was a disciple of Zeus. For colloquies 
are discourses, and he who has colloquy is a disciple 
by means of discourse. So every ninth year Minos 
repaired to the cave of Zeus, to learn some things, 
and to show his knowledge of others that he had 
learnt from Zeus in the preceding nine years. Some 
there are who suppose that he who has colloquy is a 
cup-companion and fellow-jester of Zeus: but one 
may take the following as a proof that they who 
suppose so are babblers. For of all the many nations 
of men, both Greek and foreign, the only people who 
refrain from drinking-bouts and the jesting that 
occurs where there is wine, are the Cretans, and after 
them the Spartans, who learnt it from the Cretans. 
In Crete it is one of their laws which Minos ordained 
that they are not to drink with each other to in- 
toxication. And yet it is evident that the things he 
thought honourable were what he ordained as lawful 
for his people as well. For surely Minos did not, 
like an inferior person, think one thing and do 


1 Od. xi. 569. 
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Sevto yap bd Tod Mivw: éereraidevto pévrou odx 


C qv tiv Baowueny réxvnv, ad srnpeciav rH 


Bacwtxyi, doov emorareiv ev tos Sixaornptots* 
dev Kat Suxacris ayabds eAéxOn clvar. vojo- 
dvraxe yap adt@ éxpiro 6 Miws xara 76 dorv, 
\ \ A A yy 4 ~ 4 £ ‘ 

ra Sé Kara tiv anv Kpynrny 76 TdrAw. 0 yap 
Tddws tpis mepijjer Tod eviavTod Kara Tas Kwjas, 
dvddrrwv rods vopous ev adrais, év xaAKois ypape- 
parelous Exwv yeypajyuevovs tods vomous, Bev 

~ > , ” A Ask t > \ 
xaAKods exAjOn. eipnee S¢ Kat “Holodos ddeAda 

> 


D rodvrwv eis tov Mivwv. prvnobels yap adrod rod 


> 7 U 
ovopatos pyaw 


6s BaowWedraros yévero Ovntadv Baowjwv, 
Kal mAcloTwy nvagoe TepiKTiovan avOpwmwr, 
Znvos éxwv oximrpov? T@ Kat troA€wy Bagireve. 


Kal odtos Aéyer TO Tod Aus aximrpov otdéev ado 
ri madelav tiv Tod Avs, 7} evOvve rv Kpyrnv. 

er. Aca ti odv more, & LdKpates, adrn 1) 
dijyn Kateokédactat to) Miw ws dmadevrou 


E twos Kal yaAerob ovros ; 


za. A’ & Kal ot, & BéAriore, edv owdpovijs, 


1 Talos, the brazen man who was given to Minos by Zeus, 
is described by Apoll.-Rhod. iv. 1689 foll., and Apollodorus 
i. 9. 26 (where see Sir J. G. Frazer’s note in this series). 
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another, differént from what he thought: no, this 
intercourse, as I say, was held by means of discussion 
for education in virtue. Wherefore he ordained for 
his people these very laws, which have made Crete 
happy through the length of time, and Sparta happy 
also, since she began to use them ; for they are divine. 

Rhadamanthus was a good man indeed, for he had 
been educated by Minos; he had, however, been 
educated, not in the whole of the kingly art, but in 
one subsidiary to the kingly, enough for presiding in 
law courts ; so that he was spoken of as a good judge. 
For Minos used him as guardian of the law in the 
city, and Talos? as the same for the rest of Crete. 
For Talos thrice a year made a round of the villages, 
guarding the laws in them, by holding their laws in- 
scribed on brazen tablets, which gave him his name 
of “brazen.” And what Hesiod? also has said of 
Minos is akin to this. For after mentioning him by 
name he remarks— 


Who was most kingly of mortal kings, and lorded it over 
more neighbouring folk than any, holding the sceptre of 
Zeus : therewith it was that he ruled the cities as king. 


And by the sceptre of Zeus he means nothing else 
than the education that he had of Zeus, whereby he 
directed Crete. \ 
com. Then how has it ever come ‘about, Socrates, 
that this report is spread abroad of Minos, as an un- 
educated and harsh-tempered person ? 
soc. Because of something that will make both you, 


® The passage quoted does not occur in our text of Hesiod, 
nor is it quoted by any other writer. The metre of the first 
line would be improved if we could read Baoweuréraros, from 
the Bact\eurds used by Aristotle, Pol. iii. 17. 1. 
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eddaBjoer Kal GdXos mas dvyp, Grw péAe Tod 
ebddxysov elvar, pundémore arrexPdvecBar avdpi 
momTu® pndevi. of yap moral péya ddvayra 
eis Sdéav, df’ drrdrep’ av mowdow eis Tods avOpd- 
mous, 7) edAoyobvres 7) KaTnyopodvtes. 8 87 Kal 
eénuaprev 6 Mivws, modeuroas THde TH woe, ev 
adn Te 0AM) codia ort Kal mountat mavtodarrot 
Ths te GAAns Toujocews Kal tpaywdias. 1) dé 
tpaywdia éori radar evOdde, odx ds olovrat azo 
OdomiSos dpEapévn odd’ awd Ppuvixov, add’ «i 
Oédets. Evvofjoa, mdvv maAaov avto evpnoeis ov 
Thode rijs méAews eDpnua. Eore dE Tis Towjcews 
Snuorepréorardy te Kal ypvyaywyiKwrarov 7) 
tpaywdia: év 4% Sh Kal evreivovres ipeis Tov 
Mirwv ryswpotpcba av0” dv jas jvdyKace Tods 
Sacpods redciv exeivous. Todro obv eEjpaprey 6 
Mivws, dreyOduevos jyiv, d0ev 84, 6 od epwras, 
Kaxodoédrepos yéyovev. emet drt ye ayabos Hv 
Kal vdpysos, Omep Kal ev Tots mpdabev €A€éyomev, 
voueds ayalds, Todro péyorov onpeiov, Ort 
dxivntot adtod of vopor elotv, are Too dvTos mept 
morews oiknoews e€eupovTos €d TI dArjGevav. 

eT. Aoxeis pot, @ Lwkpares, etxdra Tov Adyov 
eipnkevat. 

xa. Odxotv ef éeyd GAnOA A€yw, Soxobci cot 
maAaorarous Kpijres of Maw xat ‘PadaydvOvos 
moNtrar vopous xpHobas ; 

1 This is the meaning most probably intended, from an 
imperfect understanding of évreivew (‘* put some story into 
verse, or accompany it with music”’) in Plato, Phaedo 60 p; 
Protag. 3268. Minos was represented as a harsh despot in 


Euripides’ Cretans, and probably also in other lost plays. 
2 The legend was that Minos defeated the Athenians in 
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if you are wise, my excellent friend, and everybody else 
who cares to have a good reputation, beware of ever 
quarrelling with any man of a poetic turn. For poets 
haye great influence over opinion, according as they 
create it in the minds of men by either commending 
or vilifying. And this was the mistake that Minos 
made, in waging war on this city of ours, which 
besides all its various culture has poets of every kind, 
and especially those who write tragedy. Nowtragedy 
is a thing of ancient standing here ; it did not begin, 
as people suppose, from Thespis or from Phrynichus, 
but if you will reflect, you will find it is a very ancient 
invention of our city. Tragedy is the most popu- 
larly delightful and soul-enthralling branch of poetry: 
in it, accordingly, we get Minos on the rack of 
verse,! and thus avenge ourselves for that tribute 
which he compelled us to pay.? This, then, was the 
mistake that Minos made—his quarrel with us—and 
hence it is that, as you said in your question, he has 
fallen more and more into evil repute. For that he 
was a good and law-abiding person, as we stated in 
what went before—a good apportioner—is most con- 
vincingly shown by the fact that his laws are un- 
shaken, since they were made by one who discovered 
aright the truth of reality in regard to the manage- 
ment of a state. 

com. In my opinion, Socrates, your statement is a 
probable one. 

soc. Then if what I say is true, do you consider 
that the Cretan people of Minos and Rhadamanthus 
use the most ancient laws? 


war and compelled them to send a regular tribute of seven 
youths and seven maidens to be devoured by the Minotaur 
in the Cretan labyrinth. 
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ET. Daivovrac. 

2a. Otrou dpa TOV mraAaudy apuorot vopobérat 

C yeysvact, voyiyns TE Kat mouweves avdpav, worrep 
kat “Opmpos é¢n moureva Aadyv elvar Tov ayalov 
oTpaTnyov. 

eT. IIdvu pev oby. 

=a. Dépe 5H mpos Awods diAiov: et tis mpas 
epouro, TO ocpare dyabos vopoberns Te Kal 
voueds TL eott TadTa a Siaveuwy emt TO oda 
BéArvov adbro mrovet, elzoev dv KaA@s Te Kal dia 
Bpaxewv aaroxpwopevor, OTe Tpopyv TE Kal mdvous, 
TH pev av€wy, tots dé yuuvalwy Kat ouvioras [7d 
o@pa|* adro. 

ET. "Op0ds ye. 

D 30. Ki ody 8) pera tobro Epoiro Huds, ti Sé 57 
more €keivd, eorw <a>* 6 ayabos vopobérns TE Kal 
vopieds Siavepwr € emt ry puxiy Bedtiw avrny movel, 
Tt av daroxpuvdjrevor ovK ay aicyur Beier Kal dmép 
hav avrdv Kat Hs HAucias adtdv; 

ET. Ovdxere Toor exw ctretv. 

0. “AMG pevrou aicxpov ye TH yoxs pay 
éoTly éxaTepov, wa pev ev avrais paiverBar pa) 
elovias, ev ols atvrais éveotu Kat To dyaBov Kal TO 
dratpov, Ta 5€ TOO owpatos Kal Ta TOV GAwr 
eoxed bar. 


1 7d oGya seclusi. 2 4 om. mss. 
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com. I do. 

soc. So these have shown themselves the best law- 
givers among men of ancient times—apportioners 
and shepherds of men; just as Homer called the 
good general a “ shepherd of the folk.” 

com. Quite so, indeed. 

soc. Come then, in good friendship’s name: if 
someone should ask us what it is that the good law- 
giyer and apportioner for the body distributes to it 
when he makes it better, we should say, if we were 
to make a correct and brief answer, that it was food 
and labour ; the former to strengthen, and the latter 
to exercise and brace it. 

com. And we should be right. 

soc. And if he then proceeded to ask us—And 
what might that be which the good lawgiver and 
apportioner distributes to the soul to make it better ? 
—what would be our answer if we would ayoid being 
ashamed of ourselves and our years ? 

com. This time I am unable to say. 

soc. But indeed it is shameful for the soul of either 
of us to be found ignorant of those things within it on 
which its good and abject states depend, while it has 
studied those that pertain to the body and the rest. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE EPINOMIS 


Tue name of this short dialogue denotes that it was 
intended to serve as an appendix to Plato’s Laws. 
It is improbable, however, that Plato would have 
appended this scanty and unsatisfactory chapter to 
that comprehensive treatise, instead of correcting and 
expanding the latter in many places where it would 
apparently have benefited by the author’s revision. 
And when we consider the Epinomis in detail, we very 
soon become aware of contact with an inferior mind, 
which feebly strays and stumbles among the last 
physical and metaphysical speculations of Plato. 
The Epinomis appears to have been grouped with the 
Laws and the Minos, to form a set of three, by 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, the librarian at Alex- 
andria, about 200 s.c. Already a number of 
dialogues had been attributed to Plato which by 
that time were commonly rejected as spurious : 
many forgeries were doubtless produced to meet the 
book-collecting zeal of the Ptolemies in the third 
century B.c., and the Epinomis, like the Minos, con- 
trived to pass muster. Its inclusion here with the 
Platonic writings may be justified, partly as providing 
a curious illustration of such forgery, and of the 
superficial acquaintance with Plato’s genius and 
manner which must account for the mistake made by 
the Alexandrian scholars in accepting it as genuine ; 
but it also has some undoubted merits of its own— 
in its treatment of astronomical and mathematical 
theories and its earnest, if rather vague, manner of 
exposition—which deserve the attention of Platonic 
students. 
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The primary object of the work is to supplement 
the passage at the end of the Laws (xii. 966-7), where 
the training of the Nocturnal Council is briefly 
sketched. The speakers are the same—the Athenian 
stranger, Megillus the Spartan, and Cleinias the 
Cretan—and they are continuing the conversation 
that they had the day before, as described at the 
beginning of the Laws (i. 625), on a walk from Cnossos 
to the temple of Zeus beneath Mount Ida in Crete. 
As before, the Athenian does most of the speaking. 
He expounds his scheme of education, consisting of 
arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy: the last of 
these is to be a kind of theology, involving a study of 
the cosmic soul or life-principle, and of the various 
degrees of divine beings (973-983) ; the writer here 
seems to have had his eye on the Zimaeus. We 
proceed to consider the special kind of mathematics 
recommended in Laws, vii. 818-820, under the heads 
of arithmetic and geometry as applied to astronomy 
(990-992). 

Through the verbose and ill-connected exposition 
of the Athenian one impression emerges clearly 
enough—that the author is intent on urging the 
importance of astronomy as the means to true wisdom. 
We need only read with attention the concluding 
pages of the Laws to realize how much more profound 
and ample is the wisdom which Plato inculcates, and 
how far below even his last composition, betraying, 
as it does, some decline in his powers of reasoning 
and expression, is the hardy attempt of this zealous 
but small-minded imitator. 

(Note-—The following version owes many improvements 
to the translation and commentary of J. Harward, Clarendon 
Press, 1928.) 
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TA TOY AIAAOTOY ITPOSQITA 


KAEINIAS KPHS, A@HNAIOS ZENOS, METFIAAOS 
AAKEAAIMONIOS 
St. II. II A A | a e , 4 a 
p.o73 KA. IIpos ev 76 ris dpodoyias tjKkopev amavres 
opbds, & eve, tpeis dvres, eyds kal od Kal MéyWos 
de, TO THs dpovicews emoKeryduevor tive Tore 
\ l4 a a \ > , La 
xen Adyw SuekeAVeiv, 5 riv dvOpwrivny ew 
papev, orav Siavonbf, KdAdAuor’ Exew movetv mpos 
dpovnsw sonv Suvarov avOpdimw oyxeiv. Ta pev 
‘ Mv ¢ a sal id 
yap adda, ws gamer, dravta Sue€jADopev doa Fv 
a“ 4 
Brepi vouwy Pow: 6 8é péyorov edpetv te Kal 
eimeiv, ti more pabdy Ovntds dvOpwmos codds av 
ein, TobTo ore elmopev ovdre nUpopev. viv Se 
Treipw@eba todro pn Karadumeiv: oyeddov yap 
aredes dv mpdgaev od ydpw dmavres dpuroapev, 
ws pavepa moujaovtes e& apyfs péxpe TéAovs. 
ae. 7 dire Krewia, cards pev réyers, dromov 


1 i.e. describing the special training of the members of the 
Nocturnal Council of the Laws, xii. 961 ff.: this Council 
of the projected Cretan colony, corresponding to the Athenian 
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[orn NOCTURNAL COUNCIL ?; 
orn PHILOSOPHER] 


CHARACTERS 


Cremras or Crete, ATHENIAN VISITOR, 
Meerttus oF Sparta 


cL. True to our agreement, good sir, we have come 
all three—you and I and Megillus here—to consider 
the question of wisdom, and in what terms we ought 
to describe that which we say produces, when com- 
prehended, the most excellent disposition of the 
human being for as much wisdom as is possible for 
man. For we claim that we have described all the 
other matters connected with law-giving ; but the 
most important thing for us to discover and state— 
what it is that mortal man should learn in order to be 
wise—this we have neither stated nor discovered. 
Let us, however, now try to make good this defect : 
else we shall practically leave incomplete the quest 
on which we all set out, with the purpose of making 
our subject clear from beginning to end. 

atu. My dear Cleinias, you are quite right, yet I 


Areopagus, was to consist of high magistrates and retired 
officials, and hold its meetings at night. The characters and 
the scene (Crete) are the same as those of the Laws. 
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py axovoecbat ce Adyov ofuar, Kal Twa TpoTOY 
ov« dromov ad. mooi yap 51 mpooruxets TH Bia 
Cyyvduevor rov adrov Adyov gépovow, ds ovK 
Zora, oaxdpiov 76 T&v avOpdmwv yévos ob’ ev- 
Saov. émov &) Kal atvide, dy cor S0Kd Kayo 
per? abradv Kad@s Tod rouvrov mépu A€yew. ov 
dnt elvar Svvardv avOpdmois jraxaplows Te Kal 
evdaiuoor yevéobar Any OAlywv: jéxpiTep av 
Lapev robro SiopiLopar: Kady dé eAmis teAevty- 
care Tuxelv dndvrwv, Sv Berd tis mpobvpoir’ 
dv Cav te ds Kader’ av Civ Kara Sdvapw Kat 
teAreuTioas TeAeuTAs Towdrns Toye. A€yw 8 
D ovdév aoddv, ad’ rep amavres "Eves te Kal 
BdpBapou yryvdoxopev twa tpomov, ws e€ apxijs 
7d yevésbar xarenov dmavt. Losw: mp@rov cv 
7d peracyely Ths Tv Kvovperwy eLews, exert” ad 
TO yiyveobar, Kat ere To TpedecOar Kat madevecbar, 
Sid révev pupiwv ratra yiyvecOar ovprayTa, ws 
974 dayev dmavres. Kal ypdvos Bpayds dv ris ety 
mpos Aoyiopov pH TY T&v poxOnpav, GAd’ 6 was 
dy dmoAdBor pérpiov. odros 8€ oxeddv dvamvory 
Soxe? mrovelv Twa Kara pécov 7 Biov Tov avOpedr- 
vov' Tax ye puy émAaBov yijpas ovtwody moujcer’ 
dy pimor eeAjoa madw dvaBidvar, Aoyrodpevov 
tov BeBuwévov éavt@ Piov, doris pa Tuyxdvet 
naiduchs Sdéns peotos wy. tovtwv 81 Ti moTE jot 
rexpipiov; dtr mépuke tavrn TO vdv Cntovpevov 
Br@ Asyw. Cyrodpev Sé 8H, tiva tpdrov gogol 
yernoducba, ds ovens twos €éxdoros Tavrys 
Tis Suvdpews: 7) S¢ puyp pevyer tore, Orav Tis 


1 7 cod. Voss.: Tot Mss. 
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think you are about to hear a strange statement ; 
and, in a sense, one that is not so strange either. 
For many on becoming acquainted with life have the 
same account to give—that the human race will not 
be blessed or happy. So follow me now and appre- 
hend if you conceive me, as well as them, to be giving 
a proper account of this matter. I say it is impossible 
for men to be blessed and happy, except a few ; that 
is, so long as we are living: I limit it to that. But 
one may rightly hope to attain after death all the 
things for whose sake one may strive both in life to 
live as nobly as one can and in death to find a noble 
end. What I say is no subtle doctrine, but a thing 
that all of us, Greeks and foreigners alike, in some way 
perceive—that from the beginning existence is diffi- 
cult for every live creature : first, partaking of the 
state of things conceived, then again, being born, and 
further, being reared and educated—all these pro- 
cesses involve a vast amount of toil, we all agree. 
And our time must be a short one, I do not say by a 
reckoning of our miseries, but of any supposition of 
what is tolerable. This seems in a way to give some 
breathing-space about the middle of human life : yet 
swiftly old age is upon us, and must make any of us 
loth ever to come to life again, when one reckons over 
the life one has lived—unless one happens to be a 
bundle of childish notions. And what can be my evi- 
dence for this? It is that such is the nature of the 
matter now under inquiry in our discussion. We are 
inquiring, you know, in what way we shall become 
wise, presuming that each of us has this power in some 
sort or other ; but it evades and escapes us as soon as 


1 The translation does not attempt to reproduce the 
alliteration of the last four words of this sentence. 
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mpés twa dpdvnow in tOv Aeyouevww TexvGv 7 

dpovicewy 4 Twav aw towtTwr ds oldpeBa 

emorniav, ws dakias tovrwy ovdeutas ovons 

erixAnow pyOqvat Tis Tept Taira codias TavOpw- 

mwa, Ths 5é pvyfis ofddpa memoWvias Kat pav- 
A 


_Tevopevyns, Ws ovens alTH KaTd Twa gvow tavrns, 


, > » \ , x A 2 , 5 , 
Cc TU 3) €OTL KAL TOTE KAL TWS, OV TAVU OUVALLEVTIS 


D 


eEcupioxew. Gp’ od rovtw agddpa mpocéorx” 
Huav % mept aodiay azopia Kat Cxrnows, wAciwv 
ris éAnidos éxdorw yryvomevn TOv Goow ev mpiv 
Svvarol yiyvovrar dPpoviuws atrods aAdous Te 
eerdcar ovpddvas Sia Adywv mdvtwv Kal mavTy 
Aeyouévev; tadr’ obxy obtws 7) Tarn ovpudijooper 
exew; 

KA. Lupdrjcowev én’ eAmide cou tows tadr’, @ 
t&ve, TH peta cod Kata xpdvov dy ‘yevouevy, 
So€dcar epi adrdv cicadOis to adnPéorarov. 

ao. Tas das roivuv, doau emoriuat pev €or 
Aeyduevar, copdv 8é odk adzoredobor Tov Aap- 
Bdvovra te abras Kal exovra, mpdrov SueEvréov, 
Smws Tatras exmoddv Oéwevor rreipaucla exeivas 
Gv Seducba rapabécba te Kal mapabeuevor pay- 
Oaveuv. 

IIp@rov pev rowuy dv mp@rov Set Ovnt@ yevet, 


E Bwpev ds eiot pev avayxadrarar oxedov dAnbads 


Te mpdra, 6 dé emoripwv abrOv yuyvdpevos, ei 
Kal Kar’ apxyas éd0€é tis elvai mote aodds, ovKoUV 
~ »” ‘ / > / ” 

viv ye ovre codes elvar Sofdlerar dveidn TE taxer 


975 uGAAov amd Tis Tovavrys emoTipuns. €podpev 37 
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we attempt any knowledge of reputed arts or know- 
ledges or any of the ordinary sciences, as we suppose 
them to be; for none of them seems worthy to 
be called by the title of the wisdom that pertains to 
these human affairs. Yet the soul firmly believes and 
divines that somehow in nature she has it, but what it 
is that she has, or when, or how, she is quite unable to 
discover. Is not this a fair picture of our puzzle about 
wisdom and the inquiry that we have to make—a 
greater one than any of us could expect who are found 
able to examiné ourselves and others intelligently and 
consistently by every kind and manner of argument ? 
Shall we not agree that this, or the like, is the case? 

ci. We shall probably agree with you on that, my 
good sir, in the hope which in time your aid will surely 
give us of forming hereafter the truest opinion on 
these matters. 

atu. Then first we must go through the other 
sciences, which are reputed as such, but do not render 
him wise who acquires and possesses them; in order 
that, having put them out of the way, we may try 
to bring forward those that we require, and having 
brought them forward, to learn them. 

First, therefore, let us observe that while the 
sciences which are first needs of the human race are 
about the most necessary and truly the first, yet he 
who acquires a knowledge of them, though in the 
beginning he may have been regarded as wise in some 
sort, is now not reputed wise at all, but rather incurs 
reproach by the knowledge he has got. Now we will 
mention what they are, and that almost everyone 
who makes it his goal to be thought likely to prove 
himself in the end as good a man as possible avoids 
them, in order to gain the acquirements of under- 
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TAs ppovijoeds Te Kab emrndedoews. eorw 8 
mparov pev uy THs aMAopayias TOV Saev yeas 
TOV Mev, cis 6 > pd00s € éort, TO TApaTray dmooricaca, 
T&v Oé «is THY VOLLyLov ededqy karaornoacd. 
ew 8 mp ot mpoobev etnody TE Kal eloiv: obrwes 
peev yap dv" eAéyopiev Tp@Tow Xatpérwoar: 7 8 obv 
B dApirenv TE Kat dAetpwv moinos dua Kal Tpopr) 
KaAn pev Kat ayaby, copov dé dvdpa TeA€éws ovK 
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1 Gy Stallbaum: of» mss. 


1 “Some” means “men,” and “others” means “ other 
animals.” 
2 i.e, the first men who practised a selective eating of flesh, 
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standing and study. So first let us take that which 
removed us from the practice among animate beings 
of eating each other and, as the story goes, has made 
us refrain entirely from some, while it has settled us 
in the lawful eating of others.1 May the men of old 
time be gracious to us, as they are: for we must take 
our leave of whatever men were the first of those we 
were just mentioning ? ; but at any rate the making of 
barley-meal and flour, with the sustenance thereof, is 
fine and good indeed, yet it is never like to produce a 
perfectly wise man. For this very name of making 
must produce * an irksomeness in the actual things 
that are made. Nor can it well be husbandry of land 
in general: for it is not by art but by a natural gift 
from Heaven, it seems, that we all have the earth put 
into our hands. Nor again is it the fabrication of 
dwellings and building in general, nor the production 
of all sorts of appliances—smiths’ work, and the supply 
of carpenters’, moulders’ and plaiters’ work, and, in 
fine, all kinds of implements ; for this is of advantage 
to the public, but is not accounted for virtue. Nor 
again the whole practice of hunting, which although 
grown extensive and a matter of skilled art, gives no 
return of magnificence with its wisdom. Nor surely 
can it be divination or interpretation 4 as a whole ; for 
these only know what is said, but have not learnt 
whether it be true. 

And now that we see that the acquisition of neces- 
saries is achieved by means of art, but that no such 
art makes any man wise, there may be some diversion 
remaining after this—imitative for the most part, but 


* The word “ produce ”’ is repeated here in a strained sense 
of “declare,” ‘‘ indicate,” or the like. The very idea of 
“making ” implies a certain annoyance incompatible with 
perfect wisdom. 

“ i.e. of omens, heavenly signs, etc. 
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in no way serious. For they imitate with many 
instruments, and with many imitative acts, not 
altogether seemly, of their very bodies, in perfor- 
mances of speech and of every Muse, and in those 
whereof painting is mother, and whereby many and 
most various designs are elaborated in many sorts, 
moist and dry; and though a man ply his craft in 
these with the greatest zeal, in nothing is he rendered 
wise by such imitation. 

And when all these have been performed, there 
may yet remain assistance, in countless forms and 
countless cases: the greatest and most useful is 
called warfare, the art of generalship ; most glorified 
in time of need, requiring most good fortune, but 
in nature assigned rather to valour than to wisdom. 
And that which they call medicine is likewise, of 
course, an assistance in almost every case towards 
things of which animal nature is deprived by seasons 
of untimely cold and heat and all such visitations. 
But none of these aids is of high repute for the truest 
wisdom : for they are borne along by opinion, as in- 
accurate matter of conjecture. We may, I suppose, 
speak of pilots and sailors also as giving assistance : 
yet you shall not report, to appease us, a single wise 
man from amongst them all; for none of them can 
know the wrath or amity of the wind, a desirable thing 
for all piloting. Nor again all those who say they can 
give assistance in law-suits by their powers of speech, 
men who by memory and skill in opinion pay atten- 
tion to human character, but are far astray from the 
truth of what is really just. 

There still remains, as a claimant to the name of 
wisdom, a certain strange power, which most people 
would call a natural gift rather than wisdom, appear- 
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1 re et ora secl. Stallbaum. 


1 Literally, “in tune,” and hence “ fitting in gracefully,” 
“behaving with good taste,” ete. 
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ing when one perceives someone learning this or that 
lesson with ease, and remembering a great many 
things securely ; or when a man recalls what is suit- 
able to each ease, as what should properly be done, 
and does it quickly. Some people will describe all this 
as nature, others as wisdom, and others as a natural 
readiness of mind : but no sensible person will ever 
call a man really wise for any of these gifts. 

But surely there must be found some science, the 
possession of which will cause the wisdom of him who 
is really wise and not wise merely in men’s opinion. 
Well, let us see: for in this laborious discussion we 
are trying our hardest to find some other science, 
apart from those we have mentioned, which can really 
and reasonably be termed wisdom ; such an acquire- 
ment as will not make one either a drudge or a wit- 
ling, but will enable one to be a wise and good citizen, 
—just ruler and just subject—of his city, and also 
decorous.t So let us look for this one first, and see 
what single science it is of those that we now have 
which, by removing itself or being absent from human 
nature, must render mankind the most thoughtless 
and senseless of creatures. Well, there is no great 
difficulty in making that out. For if there is one 
more than another, so to speak, which will do this, 
it is the science which gave number to the whole 
race of mortals ; and I believe God rather than some 
chance gave it to us, and so preserves us. And I 
must explain who it is that I believe to be God, though 
he be a strange one, and somehow not strange either: 
for why should we not believe the cause of all the good 
things that are ours to haye been the cause also of 
what is far the greatest, understanding ? And who 
is it that I magnify with the name of God, Megillus 
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1 Apparently a metaphor from astronomy, meaning “the 
prescribed or proper course of study”; ¢f. Plato, Rep. 407 x. 
Or the word may refer to the actual scheme of the celestial 
order. 
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and Cleinias? It must be Heaven, which has full 
claim, no less than all other spirits and gods also, to 
our honour, and especially to our prayers. That it 
has been the cause of all the other good things we 
have, we shall all admit ; that it really gave us num- 
ber also, we assert, and that it will add to this gift, if 
we will but follow its lead. For if one enters on the 
right theory about it, whether one be pleased to call 
it World-order or Olympus or Heaven—let one call it 
this or that, but follow where, in bespangling itself 
and turning the stars that it contains in all their 
courses, it produces the seasons and food for all. 
And thence, accordingly, we have understanding in 
general, we may say, together with all number, and 
all other good things: but the greatest of these is 
when, after receiving its gift of numbers, one explores 
the whole circuit.2 

Moreover, let us turn back some little way in our 
discussion and recall how entirely right we were in 
conceiving that if we should deprive human nature 
of number we should never attain to any under- 
standing. |For then the soul of that creature which 
could not #el/? things would never any more be able, 
one may say, to attain virtue in entirety ; and the 
creature that did not know two and three, or odd or 
even, and was completely ignorant of number, could 
never clearly tell of things about which it had 
only acquired sensations and memories. From 
the attainment of ordinary virtue—courage and 
temperance—it is certainly not debarred: but if a 
man is deprived of true telling he can never become 
wise, and he who has not the acquirement of wisdom 


2 There is a curious play here on the two meanings of 
Abyos —** reckoning,” and “description.” (Cf. the like 
English meanings of “tale ” or “ account.”) 
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—the greatest part of virtue as a whole—can no more 
achieve the perfect goodness which may make him 
happy. Thus it is absolutely necessary to postulate 
number ; but to show why this is necessary would 
need a still fuller argument than any that has been 
advanced. Yet here is one that will be particularly 
correct—that of the attributes of the other arts, 
which we granted them just now in going through 
the list of all the arts, not a single one can remain, 
but all of them are utterly discarded, when once you 
remove numeration. 

And one may judge, perhaps, that the human race 
needs number for but slight uses, by glancing at the 
arts—and yet even that is a great matter—but if one 
could see the divinity of birth, and its mortality, in 
which awe of the divine will be taught, and number 
in its reality,1 still it is not anybody who could tell 
how great is the power we should owe to the accom- 
paniment of number as a whole—for it is clear that 
everything in music needs a distinct numeration of 
movement and notes—and above all, how it is the 
cause of all good things ; and that it is the cause of no 
evil thing that may haply befall is a point that must 
be well understood. Nay, the motion that we may call 
unreasoned and unordered, lacking grace and rhythm 
and harmony, and everything that has a share of 
some evil, is deficient in number altogether ; and in 
this light must the matter be regarded by him who 
means to end his life in happiness. And no one 
who does not know the just, the good, the honour- 
able and all the rest of such qualities will ever, by 


1 i.e. our birth and death are alike under divine influence, 
and this means that they are governed by number—a 
Pythagorean argument. 
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1 The meaning obviously required—* shape” or ‘* phase”’ 
—cannot be extracted from juépav, which is probably a 
copyist’s error for lééav. 
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grasping true opinion, number them off so as fully to 
persuade both himself and his neighbour. 

Now let us go on to inquire into the actual question 
of how we learnt to count in numbers. Tell me, 
whence have we got the conception of one and two, 
a natural gift that we have from the All to enable 
us to conceive of such things? Then again, many 
other living creatures are not endowed by nature even 
to the mere point of being enabled by the Father to 
learn to count ; whereas in us, in the first place, God 
implanted this very faculty, so that we might be 
equal to comprehending a thing shown to us, and in 
the second place, he showed, and shows. Among such 
things, what one more singularly beautiful can a 
man behold than the world of day? Then he comes to 
the province of night with his vision ; and there he 
will find quite another sight before him. And so the 
heaven, revolving these very objects for many nights 
and many days, never ceases to teach men one and 
two, until even the most unintelligent have learnt 
sufficiently to number ; for that there are also three 
and four and many, each of us must further conceive 
on seeing those objects. And among them God made 
one thing that he wrought, the moon, which shows 
herself at one time larger, at another smaller, and 
runs her course, showing ever a new shape, until 
fifteen days and nights are passed: this is her 
circuit, if one chooses to sum her orbit, as one and 
entire, in one?; so that, we may say, even the least 
intelligent creature must learn it, among those on 
whom God has bestowed the natural gift of being 


* This seems to mean that the fifteen days from the new 
moon to the full moon give the basis for summing her whole 
thirty days’ course—fifteen to the full, and fifteen back. 
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Ta Aeyopeva Kal mrovetv, ef yvoin, TL mor’ eorw 6 
+ > \ ‘ , A & / i AS 
ovupdépew eikos Kal Ti TO pur) Gupdépov: edoke 81) 
\ ~ w” aA A A ” > A 4 
Kal vov ére Soxel Ta prev aAAa emirydedpata mavra 
> / A > A A , La A 
C ov odddpa xanerd elva, ro de Tiva Tpomov xpi) 
‘ 
yiyvec0an xpnotods avOpumous mayxdAerov. Kai 
A A ” > 4 ~ 6 / A Xr / / 
ra pev dda ab mavra Kraobar xpynord, TO Aeyopevdv 
1 A A A > aA / > , oe 
[re],* kat Svvarov Kat od xaAemov, odoiay Te Conv 
Set kai put) Se?, Kal o@pa. oldv re Set Kal pur}: Kal 
pox dru pev ayabiy Set, ovyywpet mas mavri, 7d 
8 dvrwa rpdrov ayabyny, dre pev ad Sucaiav Kal 
vA \ > 5 t \ ~ oe be ta 
addpova Kat dvSpelav, Kal radra, dre 5é cody, 
1 re om. Bekker. 
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able to learn. Within these limits, and in this sphere, 
every creature so enabled has been made fully apt 
for numeration,—when it considers any unit by itself. 
But as to reckoning number, as they all do in their 
relations to each other, I think that God, not only 
for a greater reason, but to this end installed, as 
we mentioned, the waxing and waning of the moon, 
and combined the months to make up the year, and 
they all began to comprehend number in relation to 
number by a happy fortune. Hence it is that we 
have fruits and the teeming of the earth, so that there 
may be food for all creatures, with no inordinate or 
immoderate occurrences of winds and rains: but if 
in spite of this something does occur in an evil way, 
we ought not to charge it upon the divine but upon 
the human nature, for not disposing our own lives 
aright. 

Now in our inquiry about laws, you know we 
decided that all other things that are best for 
men are easy to discover, and that everyone may 
become competent both to understand and to per- 
form what he is told, if he discovers what is that 
which is likely to profit him, and what is not profit- 
able: well, we decided, and we are still of the same 
mind, that all other studies are not very difficult, but 
that this of learning in what way we should become 
good men is one of the utmost difficulty. Everything 
else, again, that is good, as they say, is both possible 
and not difficult to acquire, and the amount of pro- 
perty that is wanted or not wanted, and the state of 
body that is wanted or not: everyone agrees that a 
good soul is wanted, and agrees, moreover, as to the 
manner of its goodness, that here again it must be 
just and temperate and brave ; but whereas everyone 
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dyot pev mas Seiv, qwrwa 5é oodiav, ds apr 
D deAnAvOapev, oddels odSevi 76 mapdmay eri ovv- 
a ~ ~ ~ 4 
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mép. Adyov Set AaBeiv. 
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TEpov, OTL TavTdrract Kal mavTwWs GAnOA. 
KA. Ldddpa ye, & Eve: ANN’ Suws pr) arroKduns 
A€ywr 6 dys. 
ao. Nai, nde odd roivuy axovovre. 
KA. Tatr’ éorau Kal dep dudotv eyd oor 
ppalw. 
980 ae Kadds. ef dpyfs 8) pyréov dvdynn' mpdrov, 
e re / A LA > s ie. 
ws daivera, pddiora pev dv, ef Swvducba él 
AaBeiv dvdépart, tis €orw Hv oidpueba codiay elvat, 
tobro 8’ ei ofddpa advvarodpuer, 7d Sedrepov, tives 
: pill J ‘ c / ‘d 4 \ ‘ na 
€lot MOTE Kal OmdGaL TWes, as Tis AaBadY Godds av 
ein Kara TOV 7eTEpov LdOov. 
KA. Aéyous av. 
Ao. To 87 peta totro dvewéonrov T@ vopobé: 
7) péonrov 7 vopobéry 
~ , > , \ ~ ‘ 
TO KdA\ov T&v mpdtepov cipnucvwv mept bedv Kal 
dpewov admendlovr, Adyew, olov maida Kad 


1 dvdyxy Schneider: dvdyxn mss. 
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says it must be wise, no one any longer agrees at all 
with anyone else, in most cases—we have just now 
explained—as to what its wisdom should be. So now 
we are discovering, besides all those former kinds, a 
wisdom of no mean worth for this very purpose of 
showing how he is wise who has learnt the things 
that we have set forth. But whether he is wise who 
has knowledge of these things and is good at them, 
is what we must now examine. 

cu. Good sir, how properly you said that you are 
undertaking to speak great things on great sub- 
jects !1 

aru. Yes, for they are not small, Cleinias: but 
what is more difficult is to make sure that they are 
entirely and in every sense true. 

ct. Very much so, good sir: but still, do not weary 
of the task of stating your views. 

atu. I will not, and therefore you two must not 
weary either of listening to me. 

ct. Agreed: I give you my word for us both. 

atu, Thank you. To begin with, then, we must 
necessarily state first, it would seem—best of all, in a 
single word, if we are able so to put it—what is that 
which we suppose to be wisdom ; but if we are utterly 
unable to do this, we must say in the second place 
what and how many kinds of it there are that a man 
must have acquired, if he is to be wise according to 
our story. 

cut. Pray speak on. 

atu, And as to the next step, it will be no offence 
in the lawgiver that he speaks finer and higher things 
than have been previously said about the gods in 
his portrayal, making as it were a noble sport and 


1 This remark, however, does not appear to have been 


made, 
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Bxpwpevw Kal tydvre Oeovs, Buvors te Kal €ddat- 
Hovia yepaipovts Sidyew tov adrod Biov. 

KA. "H Kadds, & Eéve, A€yers. ef ydp cou 
tobto téAos «in T&v vopwv, Oeods mpoomaicavtt 
kabapwrepdv te Siayaydvt. tov Biov tis da 
tedevTis aplorns te Kal KadAlorys Tuyev. 

ae. [Ids odv, & Krewia, Aéyouev; 4 Soxe? 
tovs Deods dpvotvres ofddpa Tydpev, edydjevor 
Ta Kadota Kal dpiora mept adtav émévar A€yew 
Hiv; ovrws i) mas A€yets; 

CO KA. Oavpacrds pev obv otrws. ad’, & Sa- 
Hove, matevoas Tots Deois edyou Te Kal Adye Tév 
emdvta cor Adyov Ta&v KadGv mepl rods Deods TE 
Kal tas Oeds. 

ae. “Eorat tadra, dv adros 6 Beds jyiv d- 
NyjTAaL. ovvevyou povov. 

KA. Aéyows dv TO fuera TOdTO. 

A®. Oeoyoviay rolvuy Kat Cwoyoviay dvayKatov, 
Ws Eoke, TpPATOv or, KaKOs drekacdvrwy Tov 
€umpoober, BéAriov daeukdoar Kara Tov Eumpoobev 
Adyov, dvadaBovra dv mpds rods doeBeis em- 

D xexetpnra Aeywv,’ dpdlwv ds etot Oeot emyredov- 
Bevor mdvTwv, opikpav Kal peldvwv, Kal oyeddv 
drrapapvOnror rOv mept ra Sixaud elou mpdypwara— 
et O17) weuvnobé ye, d Krewia: eAdBere wev yap 5} 
kat drouvypara* Kal yap hv Ta pnbevra réTe Kal 

LA > a ig A k ~ ‘ , 4 
Edda dAnOA- 708e 8é aitav fv ro péyorov, Ste 
mpeaputepov ein yuyxi) owpyaros daca mayrés: 

1 \éywv Euseb.: Adyous Mss. 


1 j.e. the statement made in Laws x., on the existence of the 
gods, and the reverence due to them. 
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honouring the gods, with high tribute of his hymns 
and happiness throughout the period of his own life. 

ct. Well spoken, indeed, good sir. Yes, may you 
have this consummation of your laws, after making 
fine sport in praising the gods and having passed a 
purer life, to find thereby the best and fairest 
end ! 

atu. Then how, Cleinias, do we mean it ? Should 
we honour the gods, think you, to the utmost with 
our hymns, praying that we may be moved to speak 
the fairest and best things about them? Do you 
mean it so, or how? 

cu. Nay, absolutely so. Now, my excellent friend, 
pray to the gods with confidence, and utter the fine 
specimen of a speech that you are moved to make 
about the gods and goddesses. 

ATH. It shall be done, if the god himself will be 
our guide. Do but join in my prayer. 

cL. Speak what follows next. 

atu, It is necessary, then, it seems, that I should 
first portray in better terms, according to our previous 
statement, | the generation of gods and of living 
creatures, which has been ill portrayed by those 
before us ; I must resume the statement which I have 
attempted in speaking against the impious,! declaring 
that there are gods who have a care for all things, 
small and greater, and who are well-nigh inexorable 
in maintaining the claims of justice: that is, if you 
remember, Cleinias ; for you did take memoranda 2 
besides, and indeed what then was spoken was very 
true. And the most important part of it was that 
every soul was senior to each body*: do you 


2 There is no hint of this in the Laws. 
3 Cf. Laws, x. 893-896. 
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dpewvov kal maAardrepov | Kat Deoedéorepov, mOavov 
E 67 Tod véovt real vewrEepov kal dryorépou, mav- 
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ayopevov mdvrn. AdBapev 51 TOOTS ye, Ws pox7) 
mpeoBurepov € €oTL ooparos: el o exet TOOTO otrw, 
98176 ye mp@Tov jpiv TOU Tpurov THs yeveoews 
mibavebrepov a av etm oxedov & darnpy wevov" kal Odpev 
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KA. “OpOds. 
Bae. ZGov peév 8) 7d Towodrov KaArcirar Sixaud- 
Tara; 
Ka. Nat. 


Ae. Lreped be odpara AéyeoOau xp?) Kara TOV 
<ixdra, Adyov meVvTE, e€ dv KdMuora Kat apiord Tis 
dy mdrro1, TO de ao yevos dav éxet popdny 
pula: ob yap eoTw aowpatov 6 Ti T° dMo yiyvour’ 
dy Kal ypa@pa oder ovoaLas ovdénor’ éxov, mae 
TO Deudrarov ovTws poxiis yévos. totro 8 éorl 
oxedov & 3) povep mAdTrew Kat Snproupyety Mpoonket, 

Codparr S¢, 6 A€yower, mAdTTEcar Kal ylyvecBau 


1 yéov in the text is a corruption of a word not yet recovered. 

2 i.e. the elements fire, water, air, earth, and ether. Plato 

(Tim. 40 a, 81 £) does not allow ether as one of the elements : 

our author includes it, because he wishes to make it the 

source of daluoves, or spirits that come midway between gods 
and men in the scale of existence ; cf. 984 8, E. 

* i.e. the generality of things that have come to be haye 
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remember? Or in any case, surely, this must be so? 
For that which is better and more ancient and more 
godlike is credibly so in comparison with the. . .,1 
the junior, and the less honoured ; and everywhere, 
a thing governing is senior to a thing governed, and 
the driver every way senior to the driven. So much, 
then, let us conclude—that soul is senior to body ; 
and if this is the case, our first of first things in 
creation may be taken as a more credible foundation. 
So let us take it that our beginning of the beginning 
is more appropriate, and that we are most correctly 
entering upon the principal parts of wisdom relating 
to the generation of the gods. 

ct. Let this be so, in the best statement that we 
can give. 

aTH. Come then, shall we say that a living creature 
is most truly described by its nature, as a case of one 
combination of soul and body so uniting as to beget 
one shape ? 

cu. Correct. 

atu. And such a thing is most justly called a living 
creature ? 

cu. Yes. | 

aTH. On the most likely account there are to be 
reckoned five solid bodies! from which one might 
fashion things fairest and best; but all the rest of 
creation has a single shape,? for there is nothing 
that could come to be without a body and never 
possessing any colour at all, except only that really 
most divine creature, the soul. And this alone, one 
may say, has the business of fashioning and manu- 
facturing, whereas the body, as we call it, has that 


assumed a unity of shape resulting from the afore-mentioned 
combination of soul and body. 
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Kal opaobau TO 8é—Néyuprer md: od yap ama€é 
pyréov—dopdrw Te evar Kal yeyvedaKovre vonr@ 
TE, BUTS peradaBovre Aoyiopod Te ev mepurrais 
Te Kal dipriqus dyua. petaBodais. mevre ovv ovr 
Tay owpdreov mop xpn pdvat Kat vdwp elvar Kal 
Tptrov dpa. TéTapTOV d€ yiiv, méumrov de aiepa 
TovTwy O ev Hyenoviais Exactov C@ov mond Kal 
mavrTooamoy amoteAcio0ar. pabetv Se Kal?” & &bS 
€oTt xpewv. yywov pev Tamer TO mPA@TOv Hiv 
&, mavras pev avOpwrovs, mavra Sé daa toAvTo0ba 
Kal dmoda, Kal doa mopetoyna. Kal doa povysa, 
SveAnpeva pilaus: TO be & avrToo 768¢ _vopivew 
def, ws mdvra, pev ef dmdvrey Tair’ éott TOV 
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vias pdcews.  addAo de xp1) bdov yevos Oetvar 
Setrepov yuyvojwevov Gyo. wat dwvardy opaoBar. 
TO yap mdciorov mupos exel, exet pay yijs te Kat 
dépos, éyer 8€ Kal amdvrwy Tov wy Bpaxéa 
pepn, duo On laa Te & avta@v mavrodarrd. yly- 
veoba xp1) paiva Kat Opapeva, vopica dé 8 bet 
mdAw ta Kat ovpavoy Cow yevn, 6 87 wav xpr 
dpavat Oeiov yévos dotpwv yeyovevat, adparos prev 
tuxov KadXiorov, ypuyfs dé evdayoveorarys Te 
Kat dpiorns. Svotv dé adrois pope THY ETEpay 
xp") 5d&y peradiddvan oxedov" 7) 7 yap dvdiAebpov Te 
kal abavarov Exaorov abr av elva kal Betov TO 
mapamav e& amdons avdyKns, 4 Twa paKpaiwva 
Biov éxew tkavov éxdorw Cais, As ovdév Te mAcloves 
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Norjowpev odv mp@rov, 6 Aéyonev, S00 7a. ToLabra 


1 Here the author agrees with Plato, Tim. 39 & ff.; Laws, 
x. 889 B. 
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of being fashioned and created and seen. But the 
other—let us repeat it, for not once only be it said— 
has the properties of being unseen, of knowing and 
being thought, and of being endowed with memory 
and reckoning by alternations of odd and even. 
The bodies, then, being five, we must name them 
as fire, water, and thirdly air, earth fourth, and ether 
fifth ; and by predominance of these are each of the 
many varieties of creatures perfected. We should 
learn this by single instances in the following way. 
Let us take first the earthy as one sort—all men, all 
things that have many feet or none, and those that 
move along and that stay still, held in place by roots ; 
but we must conceive its unity thus,—though all 
these things are the outcome of all kinds, yet for the 
most part it is of earth and of solid substance. And 
another kind of creature we must regard as second 
in birth as well as one that can be seen: for its 
greatest part is of fire, though it has some earth and 
air, and has slight portions of all the others also, 
wherefore we must say that all sorts of creatures are 
born of them, things that are seen, and these again 
we must conceive to be the heavenly kinds of ‘crea- 
tures, which altogether, we must agree, have been 
born as the divine race of stars, endowed with the 
fairest body as also with the happiest and best soul. 
One or other of two lots we may very well, in our 
opinion, assign to them: for each of them is either 
imperishable and immortal, and by all necessity 
wholly divine, or has a certain longevity sufficient for 
the life of each, such that nothing could ever require 
a longer one. 
Let us therefore first observe that, as we state it, 
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> ~ / A / © ‘\ A > , 
elvar (ia, mddw yap dé€ywpev, dpara pev apudd- 
\ A > / ¢ / LA OX A e 
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B mond dpa To mepl Tyas Cov, To dé ev ragev TE Kal 


ovpar®@ méopov €xov peya TEKLMpLov xP?) mrovetoban 
TOO Ppovyov elvau: Kard TATA yap av Kat doatros 
TOpEvOpLEvov det Kal qrovody Kat maoxov TeKpnpLov 
ixavov Tob | Ppoviieos Civ ely TapEexopevov. i) 
puyis dé a dvdyxn voov kexrnwerns dmacdv dvayK@y 
mod peyiorn ylyvour” dy: dpxyovca yap aA’ ouK 
dpxopern vopobere’. 70 be dperdorpogor, orav 


C poxn TO dpistov Kara Tov dpuorov Bovdevonrat 


voov, TO TéAcov exBaiver T@ ovee Kara voov, Kal 
ovoe dSdpas av avrod KpetrTov ovoe dyreraoTpo- 
posrepov oi av more yevowto, GAN dvrTws Tpets Motpau 
Katéxovoat puddrrovat TéAcov elvat TO Bedriory 
BovAj BeBovAcvpevov éxdorous bedv. Tots de 
avOpesrrous expiy TEK[LNPLOV elva Tob voov éyew 
dorpa TE Kat ovpracay TavrTny TH Sdvazropetav, 
ort Ta avra det mparrer S10 TO BeBovAcupeva. 
mada mparrew Bavpaorov Twa xpovov door, adv’ 


D ou peraBovAevopevoy avw Kal KdTw, TOTE pev 


érepa, aAAote de aAXa mparrov, mAavacbat TE Kat 

petaxukdeiobar. tod?’ audv tots woddots adbré 

TowvavTiov €dofev, OTe Ta abra Kal WoavTws 

mparre.,* poxny ovK exew" ovre Tots adpoor 

avvedéoreto TO TAHVos, ws TO pev avOpeémwov 
1 rpdrre. Stephanus: apdrrew Mss. 


1 “ Necessity ’’ is used here in the old poetic sense of a com- 
roe or overruling power; ef. the mention of the Fates 
irae and Laws, 818 a. 
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such creatures are of two sorts—for let us state it 
again—both visible, the one of fire, as would appear, 
entirely, and the other of earth; and the earthy 
moves in disorder, whereas that of fire has its motion 
in perfect order. Now that which has motion in dis- 
order we should regard as unintelligent, acting like 
the animal creatures about us for the most part ; but 
that which has an orderly and heavenly progress 
must be taken as strongly evincing its intelligence. 
For in passing on and acting and being acted upon 
always in the same respects and manner it must 
provide sufficient evidence of its intelligent life. The 
necessity 1 of a soul that has acquired mind will prove 
itself by far the greatest of all necessities; for it 
makes laws as ruler, not as ruled ; and this inalterable 
state, when the soul has taken the best counsel in 
accord with the best mind, comes out as the perfect 
thing in truth and in accord with mind, and not even 
adamant could ever prove stronger than it or more 
inalterable ; but in fact the three Fates have taken 
hold, and keep watch that what has been decided 
by each of the gods with the best counsel shall be 
perfect. And men ought to have found proof of the 
stars and the whole of that travelling system being 
possessed of mind in the fact that they always do the 
same things because they do what has been decided 
long ago for an incalculable time, not deciding 
differently this way and that, and doing sometimes 
one thing, sometimes another, in wanderings and 
changes of circuit. Most of us have thought just the 
opposite—that because they do the same things in 
the same way they have no soul: the multitude 
followed the lead of the unintelligent so far as to 
suppose that, whereas humanity was intelligent and 
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vov 81) 7) TEpl dardvre Tovray éva Adyov Aéyousev 
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poxijs mpos éxdorw yevowevns 7) Kal ev Exdorots, 
elra «is axpiBevay Kat’ eviavTov orw mopevecBar 


1 Cf. Plato, Tim. 40 c. 
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living because it moved about, divinity was un- 
intelligent because it abode in the same courses. 
But if man had sided with the fairer and better and 
friendly part, he might have concluded that he ought 
to regard as intelligent—and for this very reason— 
that which acts always in the same respects, in the 
same way, and from the same causes ; and that this 
is the nature of the stars, fairest to see, and passing 
along, dancing + the fairest and most magnificent of 
all dances in the world, they perform their service to 
all living creatures. And now, to see how justly we 
speak of their living spirit, let us first consider their 
great size. For they are not actually those small 
things that they appear to be, but each of them is 
immense in its bulk; we should do well to believe 
this, because there are ample proofs of such a con- 
clusion. For we can rightly consider the whole of 
the sun as larger than the whole of the earth, and 
all the travelling stars are of amazing size. Let us 
conclude then how it can possibly be that any natural 
force revolves this great mass always in the same 
time as that in which it is now being revolved. God, 
then, I say, will be the cause, and never in any other 
way is it possible. For never can a thing get living 
spirit by any other means than by the act of God, as 
we have explained ; and since God is able to do this, 
he has found it a perfectly easy matter, firstly that 
any body and a whole mass should be made a living 
creature, and secondly to move it in the course he 
considers best. So now I trust we may make one 
true statement about all these things: it cannot be 
that earth and heaven and all the stars and all the 
masses they comprise, without soul attached to each 
or resident in each, should pass along as they do, so 
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1 Soul and body, in their respective spheres, cover or 
account for the whole of existent things, of whatever kind, 
from the astral to the inanimate. 
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exactly to year and month and day, and that all 
the good things that happen should happen for 
us all. 

And according as man is a meaner creature, he 
should show himself, not a babbler, but a speaker of 
clear sense. If, then, anyone shall speak of certain 
onrushes or natural forces of bodies or the like as 
causes, he will say nothing clear: but we must cer- 
tainly recall what we have said, and see whether our 
statement is reasonable or is utterly at fault—namely, 
in the first place, that existence is of two kinds, the 
one soul, and the other body, and that many things 
are in either, though all are different from each other 
and those of the one kind from those of the other,1 
and that there is no other third thing common to any 
of them; and that soul excels body. Intelligent, of 
course, we shall hold it to be, and the other un- 
intelligent ; the one governs, the other is governed ; 
and the one is cause of all things, while the other is 
incapable of causing any of its experiences: so that 
to assert that the heavenly bodies have come into 
existence through anything else, and are not the 
offspring, as we have said, of soul and body, is great 
folly and unreason. However, if our statements on 
all such existences are to prevail, and the whole order 
of them is to be convincingly shown to be divine by 
their origin, we must certainly class them as one or 
the other of two things : either we must in all correct- 
ness glorify them as actual gods, or suppose them to 
be likenesses produced, as so many images, of the 
gods, creations of the gods themselves. For they are 
the work of no mindless or inconsiderable beings but, 
as we have said, we must class them as one or other 
of these things ; and, if classed as the latter, we must 
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1 i.e. fire, ether, air, water, earth ; ¢f. 981 c. 

2 First come the stars, or “manifest gods”; then the 
creatures of ether, air and water (the second, third or fourth 
kinds); and fifth and last, the creatures of earth or mankind. 

* ie. the law governing the order or scale of animate 
creatures which has been described. The writer, like Plato 
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honour them far above all images: for never will 
fairer or more commonly owned images be found 
among all mankind, none established in more eminent 
places, none more eminent in purity, majesty, and 
life altogether, than in the way in which their exist- 
ence is altogether fashioned. Well then, for the 
present let us attempt so much in treating of the gods, 
as to try—after observing the two living creatures 
visible to us, of which we call one immortal, and the 
other, the earthy, all a mortal creation—to tell of the 
three middle things of the five,t which come most evi- 
dently, according to the probable opinion, between 
those two. For let us consider ether as coming next 
after fire, and let us hold that soul fashions from it 
live creatures with their faculties,—as in the creatures 
of the other kinds,—belonging for the most part to 
that one substance, but in the lesser parts derived 
from the other elements for the sake of combination. 
After ether, there is fashioned by soul another kind 
of creature from air, and the third kind from water g 
and by having produced all these it is likely that 
soul filled the whole heaven with creatures, havin 
made use of all the kinds so far as it could, and all the 
creatures having been made participators in life ; but 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth kinds, starting 
from the birth of the manifest gods, end finally in us 
men.? 

Now the gods—Zeus and Hera and all the rest— 
each man must regard in what light he pleases, 
though according to the same law,? and must take this 
account as reliable. But as our visible gods, greatest 


(Tim. 40 p-41 a), avoids any definite statement about the 
traditional deities: like Plato again (Tim. 41 4-42 E), he is 
more concerned with the “ visible gods,” or stars. 
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1 od vulg.: 3» mss. 


1 The daemons or divine spirits had their existence and 
activity “ betwixt mortal and immortal,” and they served as 
interpreters and conveyers of men’s prayers and offerings to 
the gods, and of the god’s behests ‘and requitals to men 
(Plato, Sympos. 202 p). Good mortals might become 
daemons after death (Eurip. Ale. 1003; Plato, Cratyl. 398 8; 
Lucian, De morte Peregr. 36), and as such they were charged 
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and most honourable and having keenest vision every 
way, we must count first the order of the stars and 
all else that we perceive existing with them; and 
after these, and next below these, the divine spirits,! 
and air-borne race, holding the third and middle 
situation, source of interpretation, which we must 
specially honour with prayers for the sake of an 
auspicious journey across.? We must say of each of 
these two creatures—that which is of ether and, next 
to it, that of air—that it is not entirely plain to sight : 
when it is near by, it is not made manifest to us; but 
partaking of extraordinary intelligence, as belonging 
to an order which is quick to learn and strong in 
memory, we may say that they understand the whole 
of our thoughts, and show extraordinary kindness to 
anyone of us who is a good man and true, and hate 
him who is utterly evil, since they can have a feeling 
of pain. For we know that God, who has the privi- 
lege of the divine portion, is remote from these 
affections of pain and pleasure, but has a share of 
intelligence and knowledge in every sphere ; and the 
heaven being filled full of live creatures, they inter- 
pret all men and all things both to one another and 
to the most exalted gods, because the middle crea- 
tures move both to earth and to the whole of heaven 
with a lightly rushing motion. The kind which is of 
water,® the fifth, we shall be right in representing 
as a semi-divine product of that element, and it is 


with the guidance and care of mankind (Plato, Laws 713 p; 
Plutarch, De genio Socr. 588 c). 

® The “journey across” seems to refer to one part of the 
“conveying” that daemons performed—conducting the 
souls of deceased human beings from earth to the abode of 
the gods. 

8 The nymphs. 
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1 The astral gods. 
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at one time seen, but at another is concealed through 
becoming obscure, presenting a marvel in the dim- 
ness of vision. So these five being really existent 
creatures, wherever any of us came upon them, 
either happening upon them in the dream-world of 
sleep, or by something spoken to persons listening in 
health, or equally in sickness, through ominous utter- 
ances and prophecies, or again when they have met 
them at the end of life—opinions that occur to us 
both in private and in public, whence many sanctities 
of many beings have arisen, and others shall arise— 
in regard to all these the lawgiver who possesses even 
the slightest degree of mind will never dare by 
innovations to turn his city to a divine worship which 
is lacking in certainty. Nor indeed will he hinder 
men from what ancestral custom has ordained regard- 
ing sacrifices, when he knows nothing at all of the 
matter, Just as it is not possible for mortal nature tc 
know about such things. But of the gods who are 
really manifest to us + the same argument must surely 
hold—that those men are most evil who have not 
courage to tell us of them and make manifest that 
these are likewise gods, but without any frenzied 
rites, or any tribute of the honours that are their due. 
But as things are, we have a strange conjunction of 
proceedings : for suppose that one of us had seen 
the sun or moon being born and observing all of us; 
and uttered no word through some impotence of 
speech, and should not also at the same time be 
zealous, so far as in him lay, when they lacked their 
share of honour, to bring them in all evidence to an 
honoured place, and cause festivals and sacrifices to 
be offered to them, and apportion to each a reserved 
space of time for the greater or lesser length of its 
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1 +)avy7rGv secl. Burnet. 


1 “Year”? is used here for ‘* circuit.” 

2 Cf. Plato, Tim. 38 ff, where God is said to have made, 
besides the fixed stars, the sun, the moon, and the five 
planets—Venus, Mercury, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars—for 
the generation of time. 
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year,| as may happen: would it not be agreed both 
by himself and by another who observed it that he 
would justly be described as an evil man? 

cu. To be sure he would, my good sir; nay, most 
evil. 

atH. Well then, this, my dear Cleinias, is what, 
you may take it, is evidently happening to me 
now. 

ct. How do you mean ? 

atu. Let me tell you, there are eight powers of 
those contained in the whole heaven which are 
cognate to each other: these I have observed, and 
it is no great achievement ; for it is easy enough for 
anybody. Three of them are that of the sun, for 
one, that of the moon for another, and a third that 
of the stars which we mentioned a little while ago ; 
and there are five others besides. Now in regard to 
all these and those beings who either have their own 
motion in these, or are borne in vehicles so as to make 
their progress thus, let none of us all ever idly suppose 
that some of them are gods, while others are not, or 
that some are legitimate, while others are of a certain 
kind which it is not permissible to any of us even to 
express ; but let us all declare and say that they are 
all cognate and have cognate lots, and let us render 
them due honour, and not, while giving to one a year, 
to another a month, to others appoint neither a certain 
lot nor a certain time in which each travels through 
its particular orbit, completing the system which the 
divinest reason of all* appointed to be visible. At 
this first the man who is blest marvels, and then he 
feels a passion for understanding so much as is 
possible for mortal nature, believing that thus he 


8 i.e. the supreme deity of Plato’s Timaeus. 
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1 Se? Burnet: dei mss. 


1 j,e. sun, moon, and fixed stars. 
2 Venus (or Lucifer); ¢f. Plato, Tim. 38 p. 
® Mercury. 
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will best and most happily pass through life, and at 
the end of his days will arrive at regions meet for 
virtue ; and having been truly and really initiated, 
and, himself one, partaken of wisdom that is one, he 
will continue for the rest of time to be a spectator of 
what is fairest, so far as sight can go. And now after 
this it remains for us to say how many and who these 
beings are: for we shall never be found to be de- 
ceivers. So much, at least, I asseverate with cer- 
tainty: I say, once more, that there are eight of 
them, and that while three 1 of the eight have been 
told, five yet remain. The fourth? motion and 
transit together with the fifth? are almost equal to 
the sun in speed, and on the whole are neither slower 
nor swifter. Of these three, the one who has sufficient 
mind must be leader. So let us speak of them as 
powers of the sun and of Lucifer, and of a third} 
which we cannot express in a name because it is not 
known ; and he is to blame for this who first observed 
these things, since he was a foreigner: for it was 
an ancient custom that nurtured those who first re- 
marked these things owing to the fairness of the 
summer season which Egypt and Syria amply possess, 
so that they constantly beheld the whole mass of 
stars, one may say, revealed to their sight, since 
they had got them continually without obstruction 
of clouds and rains in the sky ; whence they have 
spread abroad in every direction and in ours likewise, 
after the testing of thousands of years, nay, of an 
infinite time. And therefore we should not hesitate 
to include them in the scope of our laws ; for to say 
that some divine things should have no honour, while 
others should have it, is clearly a sign of witlessness ; 
and as to their having got no names, the cause of it 
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1 ay Burnet: &vw mss. 
2 ovx« add. Burnet. 


1 Lucifer, or Hesperus, is for its beauty connected with 
Aphrodite (and so got the further name of Venus). 

2 The cult of Aphrodite flourished among all the eastern 
peoples. 

8 Venus. 

4 Hermes being the god of escort or attendance (whence 
this ‘* power ’’ came to be known as Mercury). 
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should be stated as we have done. For indeed they 
have received titles of gods: thus, that Lucifer, or 
Hesperus (which is the same), should belong to 
Aphrodite," we may take as reasonable, and quite 
befitting a Syrian lawgiver 2; and that that which 
follows the same course as the sun and this 3 together 
may well belong to Hermes. Let us also note three 
motions of bodies ® travelling to the right with the 
moon and the sun. One must be mentioned, the 
eighth,® which we may especially address as the world- 
order, and which travels in opposition to the whole 
company of the others, not impelling them, as might 
appear to mankind who may have scant knowledge of 
these matters. But we are bound to state, and do 
state, so much as adequate knowledge tells us. For 
real wisdom shows herself in some such way as this to 
him who has got even a little share of right and divine 
meditation. And now there remain three stars, of 
which one is distinguished from the others by its 
slowness, and some speak of it under the title of 
Saturn; the next after it in slowness is to be cited 
as Jupiter ; and the next after this, as Mars, which 
has the ruddiest hue of all. Nothing in all this is 
hard to understand when someone expresses it; but 
it is through learning, as we declare, that one must 
believe it. y 

But there is one point which every Greek should 
bear in mind—that of all Greeks we have a situation 
which is about the most favourable to human excel- 
lence.? The praiseworthy thing in it that we have to 

5 Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

®° Here, after the sun, moon, Venus, Mercury, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, we return to the sphere of the fixed 


stars (mentioned as the “third power” in 986 8). 
7 Cf. Plato, Tim. 24 c. 
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atrod xpi) Aé€yew Gre péoos av ein yeyswvewv Te 
Kal ths Oepwys dicews, 7) 8 torepotoa jpiv eis 
TO Oepwov dvois Tob mept Tov exel Tomov, omeEp 
elopev, Vorepov av’ TrapadédwKe TO TOUTWY TAY 
Oedv rob KOoHOV Karavonua. AdBwuev Sé cs 
o Tl mep av “EMyves BapBapwv mapadaBuat, 
KdAvov totro eis téAos dzrepydlovrau: kat 87) Kat 
mept Ta vov Acyopeva tadrov Set SvavonfAvar 
TovTO, ws xaderov pev mavTa TA ToLabra, avapdu- 
oPyriyras e€eupioxew, ToAAg} a eAmis dpa. Kal 
Kady) KdAdov Kat ducadrepov ovrwns Tijs ex Tov 
BapPdpaaw eABovons ones TE aa Kal Depameias 
mavtwy TovTwY TOV Bedv _emmpehjoeaba Tous 
“EMyyvas, maudetars Te Kal ek Acdpav poavrelaus 
Xpwpevouvs Kal mdon TH Kata vopous Deparreia. 
T0d¢ de padeis mote popyOh trav ‘ENjvwv, ws 
od xpr) mept Td, Deid TOTE mpayparevecBat Anrods 
évras, mav be Toure Svavon Oijvar rovvavriov, ws 
ovre adpov éeoti mote Td Oeiov ovre dyvoet mov 


Bri avbpwrivny dvow, adr oidev, dtu duddoKovtos 


C 


avTod cuvarorovbrjcer kal pabrjceras 7a. didacKe- 
peva* OTe de duddoKxet TodTo avo Huds, pav- 
Odvopev de Tucis | adpiucv te Kal apBpeiv, olde 
Sijrrou: mare yap dgdpovéorarov ay ety | Tobro 
dyvoobv: TO Acyopevov yap dv ovtws adro aviro 
ayvoot, xaAeraivov tH dSvvayevw pavOavew, add’ 
ob ovyyatpov avev $Odvov dua Oeov ayabg yevo- 
Hevea. _Adyov 1) Kat moAdv Kal Kaddv Exe, Tére 
bev, Ore mept Dedy Hv dv Opesrrous Svavorpara 
mp@ra, ws T eyevovto olol 7° eyiyvovto Kal dbev* 
1 ad Ast: adrots mss. 2 40ev Hermann: 6 pev Mss. 
—... * Syria and Egypt; 6987) cid AO 
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mention is that it may be taken as midway between 
a wintry and a summery climate; and our climate, 
being inferior in its summer to that in the region 
over there,! as we said, has been so much later in 
imparting the cognizance of the order of these deities. 
And let us take it that whatever Greeks acquire 
from foreigners is finally turned by them into 
something nobler; and moreover the same thing 
must be borne in mind regarding our present state- 
ments—that although it is hard to discover every- 
thing of this kind beyond dispute, there is hope, both 
strong and noble, that a really nobler and juster 
respect than is in the combined repute and worship 
which came from foreigners will be paid to all these 
gods by the Greeks, who have the benefit of their 
various education, their prophecies from Delphi, and 
the whole system of worship under their laws. And 
let none of the Greeks ever be apprehensive that 
being mortals we should never be concerned with 
divine affairs? ; they should rather be of the quite 
opposite opinion, that the divine is never either un- 
intelligent or in any ignorance of human nature, but 
knows that if it teaches us we shall follow its guidance 
and learn what is taught us. That it so teaches us, 
and that we learn number and numeration, it knows 
of course : for it would be most utterly unintelligent 
if it were ignorant of this; since it would truly, as 
the saying is, be ignorant of itself, vexed with that 
which was able to learn, instead of whole-heartedl 

rejoicing with one who became good by God’s help. 
And indeed there is much good reason to suppose 
that formerly, when men had their first conceptions 
of how the gods came to exist and with what qualities, 


8 Cf. Plato, Laws, vii. 521 a. 
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Kai olas perexewpilovro mpdées, py) Kata vobv 

a / / A / > € e 
tots addpoot AdyecBau pydé didws, pnd’ ds of 
devrepou, ev ols mpeoBirara pev Ta mupds édéyero 
Kal vdaros Kal rév d\wv cwpdrwr, borepa Sé 
Ta Ths Oavpacrhs yuyis, kat dopa kpeirrwv Kal 
TYUMMTEpA, Yv TO Cpa ciAnye dépew adrd re éavTd 
Oeppdryte Kat Wwéeou Kal maar Tots TovodTous, GAN 


> \ ~ 4 A 7 v4 ~ > @ , 
D ob fuyi) odd re Kal éavrip: viv 8 dre Aéyouev 


puxny wev, dvrep ev odpare yévnrat, Gada oddév 
kwetv Te Kal mepupepew todro Kal éavriy, odd’ 
i, sug. > a 2! \ rd > / ce i} 
jp amore? yvyy Kata Adyov oddéva cis Bdpos 
ovdev mepipepew Suvauévn. 810 Kal viv *pav 
afotvtwy, yuyis ovens airias tod dAov, Kal 
mavTwv pev tdv ayaldy dvrwv TowvtTwr, Tav Se 
~ , 4 ” ~ A = 4, 
ab pravpwv roudrwv dddwy, tis pev dopas mdéons 


Exai xwicews yoyiy airiav elvar Oadua odd, 


\ t ee See > \ A ‘ , ~ ee 
Tv 8° él rayabov dopdy Kal kivnow rhs aplorns 
poxijs evar, rv 8 emt robvayrioy evavriay, vevuen= 

kévat Sel Kal vikdv ta ayaba ra pr) Tovabra. 
Tatra jpiv eipnrar mdvra Kara Thy Tov avootwy 

\ 4q1 97 Y gr or \ , 
tyswpov [d€]* Sixnv: mept dé 8) 76 Soxyaldpevov 
ody oldv re nuiv dmoreiv, ds ov Set tdv ye ayabdv 


989 cofov Huds ayeioOar, tiv 8€ codiay radrnv, Hv 


Cntodpev mdAa, iSwyev dy mor’ dpa emworjowpev 
7 kara raWelay 7 Kara Téxvnv, yvrwa rod yuyvd- 
oxew évdeeis dvres T&v Sixaiwy, dyvapoves av 


1 5¢ mss.: 6 Stallbaum. 


1 These later people, instead of attributing the highest 
power to the divine stars, attributed it to the ordinary 
physical forces; ¢f. Plato, Laws, x. 888 ff. 
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and whence, and to what kind of actions they pro- 
ceeded, they were spoken of in a manner not ap- 
proved or welcomed by the prudent, nor were even 
the views of those who came later, among whom 
the greatest dignity was given to fire and water and 
the other bodies, while the wonderful soul was ac- 
counted inferior; and higher and more honoured 
with them was a motion assigned to the body for 
moving itself by heat and chills and everything of 
that kind, instead of that which the soul had for 
moving both the body and itself.1 But now that we 
account it no marvel that the soul, once it is in the 
body, should stir and revolve this and itself, neither 
does our soul on any reckoning mistrust her power 
of revolving any weight. And therefore, since we 
now claim that, as the soul is cause of the whole, and 
all good things are causes of like things, while on 
the other hand evil things are causes of other things 
like them, it is no marvel that soul should be cause 
of all motion and stirring—that the motion and 
stirring towards the good are the function of the JES 
soul, and those to the opposite are the opposite °— 

it must be that good things have conquered and 
conquer things that are not their like. 

All this we have stated in accordance with justice, 
which wreaks vengeance on the impious: but now, as 
regards the matter under examination, itis not possible 
for us to disbelieve that we must deem the good man 
to be wise; and let us see if we may perhaps be able 
to perceive this wisdom which we have all this while 
been seeking in either education or some art, which 
if we fail to perceive among those that are just, our 
condition will be that of ignorant persons. We can 


2 The evil soul is just hinted at; cf. Plato, Laws, x. 896-897. 
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elev ovres Tovobrou. Soxodpev 67) oot, Kal 
Aekréov" dvey yap Kat Katw lnrdv, i) Hou Kara- 
davis yeyove, mretpdoopat SiAny bpiv adrny 
dmoreNety. To 8H beyeorov dperiis ov Kadds 
Tparropevov mpiy yeyovev airvov, &s apte onpat- 
vew exc Tov €lpnieveov pou opddpa Soxe?. petlov 


Bpev yap dperijs _padets Teas TmoTeé eto, THs «v- 


oeBeias elvaw TO unre yever’ Tobro & ote &v 
dabiav THY peylorny év Tais dplorais dvocow od 
yeyove, Aexréov. dipuorat & elow at Xvendrara 
pev av yevopevat, peyrorov Sé dgedos, a dv ylyvevran 
Th TE yap Ths Bpadeias Te Kat Tis evavtias gv- 
ews beTpios dmrodexopevn yoxn) wat mpdws edKolos 
dv «in, THY TE dvdpetay dyaprevn, Kal mpos TO 
awhpoveiv edrreOrjs, Kal TO ye weyioTov, a Tatras 


C rats puoeot Suvaprevyn pavOdvew kat pv ijpeeov 


ovoa, €0 pdda Xatpew ToUTOLS abrots dvvaur’ ay 
uropuabys dor’ elvat. Tatra yap ovre pddia 
pveoar, yevoueva Te kat Tpodijs kal mawetas 
TUXOVTA, Hs de@, Tovs metorous avra@y Kat xelpous 
KaTexew dpUorara Svvacr’ av TH ppoveiv Kal 
mparrew Kal Aéyew mept Beods € exaora, ws Oe TE 
kat Ore det, mept Ovotas Te Kat xabappovds Tay 
mept Oeovs TE Kal dvOpesrrous, ov oxnpace TEXva~ 


D Covras, dAa dAn Beta TYyL@vTas dperny, 6 8) Kat 


peyiarov €or oupTdavtwy mdéon TH mdAEL. TodTO 
57) odv 7d jepos elvat dapev dice. Kupudbrarov 


1 Of. Plato, Politicus, 307 8 ff., where the danger of an 
extreme development of such qualities as temperance, calm- 
ness, slowness, and of their opposites in the citizens of a state 
is expounded, 
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succeed, it seems to me, and I must say how: for I 
have sought this wisdom high and low, and so far as 
it has been revealed to me I will try to render it 
plain to you. Now the fact that the greatest part of 
virtue is not properly practised is the cause of our 
condition : this is just now indicated—it seems clear 
to me—by what has been said. For let no one ever 
persuade us that there is a greater part of virtue, 
for the race of mortals, than piety ; and I must say 
it is owing to the greatest stupidity that this has 
not appeared in the best natures. And the best are 
they which can only become so with the greatest 
difficulty, but the benefit is greatest if they do be- 
come so: for a soul that admits of slowness and the 
opposite inclination moderately and gently will be 
good-tempered1; and if it admires courage, and is 
easily persuaded to temperance, and, most important 
of all, in natures of this sort, has the strength to learn 
and a good memory, it will be able to rejoice most 
fully in these very things, so as to be a lover of learn- 
ing. For these things are not easily engendered, 
but when once they are begotten, and receive due 
nourishment and education, they will be able to 
restrain the multitude of men, their inferiors, in the 
most correct way by their every thought, every 
action, and every word about the gods, in due 
manner and due season, as regards both sacrifices 
and purifications in matters concerning gods and 
men alike, so that men contrive no life of pretence, 
but truly honour virtue, which indeed is the most 
important matter of all for the whole state. That 
section? of us, then, we say is naturally the most 


2 4,¢, those who possess the natures mentioned in 989 x. 
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Kat duvarov ws olov te KddAdoTa Kal adpiora 


pabety, ef diSdoKo tis: GAN odd’ av didaevev, et 
2) Bess pnyoiro: el & ody diddoKor, Kara TpoTrov 
de 7) Spa TO Towodrov, KpeiTTov ry) poavOave: 
opens 3 eK wav vov Aeyomevenv avayKn pabety 
Tabra Kal ee Aéyew a TowavTny Te Kal dipiorny 
E dvow. mreipapeBa, 51) T@ Te hoyw SuekeADetv a 
T éort wat ofa Kat cs Set pavOdvew, Kara Svvapw 
THY T eunv Tod A€yovTos Kal THY TOV SuvapevaVv 
990 <eicaxobcar, OcoocBeias rut tTpdmm Tis Tiva 
pabijoeran. oxedov pev ovv éotw aromov dcod- 
covet: To 8 dvoua adtod Aéyopev Tyecis ve, 6 Ts 
ovK av more bdgeve bv drretpiav Too mpayparos, 
dorpovopiay, dyvoet Te, Ort copdraroy avayKn 
TOV aAnfas a dorpovdjov elvat, pa) TOV Kal *“Hotodov 
dorpovopotyra Kal mavras TOUS Towovrous, ofov 
Svopds Te Kat dvarohas emrEoiceppLevov, adAa Tov 
Tay oKTdy mepiddav Tas enrd. TMEpLosous, Suc€- 
ovens Tov adt&v KUKAov éExdoTns o’TwWs ws ovK 
B dv padiens moré méoa vats ixavn yevouro | Dewpijoat, 
py Cavpaoriis peréxovoa pucews. 6 vov elpyica- 
poev _cpodpev TE, WS paper, 6 on Set te Kal orws 
xXpewv pavOdvew: m™p@Tov o ney Tobe AeyeoOw. 
Lediy peev mrepiodov THY avThs Tdxvora beE- 
eLow, dyovea pejva kal mavaeAnvov mparrny: devrepov 
de Katavoeiy Set tov aAvov, Tpomas dyovra. dua 
maons Ths avrod mepwdov, Kal TtovTw Tods ouV- 
Spdpous: iva dé pt) moAAdKis radbrda wept tav ad- 


1 j.e. of the sun, the moon, and the five planes of. 987 B. 
With the astronomy and mathematics of the rest of the 
Epinomis ef. Plato, Laws, vii. 818-820. 
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_ sovereign, and supremely able to learn the best and 

noblest lessons that it may be taught : but it cannot 
get this teaching either, unless God gives his guid- 
ance. If, however, it should be so taught, but 
should fail to get the proper instruction, it were 
better for it not to learn. Nevertheless it follows of 
necessity from our present statements, that I also 
state that the nature which is of this kind—the 
best—should learn these things. Let us try, then, to 
set forth in our statement what things these are, 
and of what kind, and how one should learn them, 
so far as our ability permits both me the speaker and 
those who are able to hear in what manner one will 
learn the proper reverence of the gods. It is, indeed, 
a rather strange thing to hear; but the name that 
we, at any rate, give it—one that people would never 
suppose, from inexperience in the matter—is astro- 
nomy ; people are ignorant that he who is truly an 
astronomer must be wisest, not he who is an astro- 
nomer in the sense understood by Hesiod and all the 
rest of such writers, the sort of man who has studied 
settings and risings ; but the man who has studied the 
seven ! out of the eight orbits, each travelling over 
its own circuit in such a manner as could not ever 
be easily observed by any ordinary nature, that did 
not partake of a marvellousnature. As to this, we have 
now told it, and shall tell, as we propose, by what 
means and in what manner it ought to be learnt ; 
and first let us make the following statement. 

The moon travels through its orbit very swiftly, 
bringing the month and the full-moon first ; and in 
the second place we must remark the sun, bringing 
his solstices as he travels the whole of his orbit, and 
with him his satellites. But to avoid repeating again 
and again the same things on the same subjects in 
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Tov Stadeyapcba, Tas dAas doas ev mpoobev 
Suck ADoprev ddovs TovTwy ov pdsiov ovvvoeiv, 
emt d€ Tatra mapackevdlovras duvoeis, olas 
Suvarov elvat, xpewv moda mpodiSdoKovra aut 
eBilovra aeu Svarrovncacban maida evra Kal 
vearioxov. 810 pabnpareoy | déov av ety" To 8é 
Heyuor ov TE eat T™p@Tov Kat dpb .av avta@v, adr’ 
ov odpara EXOVTOOY aa oAns Tis Too mepirrob 
TE Kat dpriov yeveoedis TE kat duvduews, Sony 
mapexeTat mpos Thy Tov Ovreay dow. rabra 


D dé palovre Tovrous edeEns coTw 6 Kadobor pev 


opddpa yeAotov dvoa yewperpiav, Tov ovK Oren 
be opotey adAnAous vce dpilwav Spotwaus Tpos 
THY TOV emimédwy poipay yeyovuid €oTe Siapavys: 
6 8 Badua ovr dv Opdvmuvov aAXa. yeyoves Betov 
gavepov a av yiyvouro 7 Suvapeve ouvvoeiv. pera 
d€ Tour yy Tovs tpis® ‘nbénuévovs Kab Th oreped 
poe opotovs, Tovs de  dvojtotous av yeyovoras 
erépa. TEXYD, dp.0v0t, rabry aw 57) orepeoprerplay 


E exaecav ot mpooruxets avr _yeyoveres* 6 dé 
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Oetov 7 ort Kat Bavpacroy Tots éyKalopdot Te 

kal Svavoovpevors, ®s tmept 76 SumAdovov det 

orpepoperns Tis Suvdpews Kal rhs e€ évavrias 

Tavry Kal? exdoryy avadoyiav eldos Kal yevos 

dnoruTotra maoa 1 vows.  pev S) mpwrn 
1 del Burnet: dei mss. 2 rpls Bekker: rpets mss. 


1 Which means literally ‘measuring the earth’; this 
developed into the arithmetical calculation of squares, cubes, 
roots, ete. Cf. the account Plato gives (Theaet. 147 p ff.) of 
bs quadrangular” and ‘equilateral’ numbers, showing how 
the terms of geometry had to be used for arithmetic. As 
there was no number equal (or “‘ like’’) to the “‘ square’’ root 
of 2, recourse was had to the geometrical symbol of the 
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our discussion, the other courses of these bodies that 
we have previously set forth are not easily under- 
stood : we must prepare our faculties, such as they 
may possibly be, for these matters ; and so one must 
continually strive hard to teach the pupil many 
things beforehand, and habituate him in childhood 
and youth. And therefore there will be need of 
studies: the most important and first is, in fact, 
of numbers in themselves ; not of those which are 
corporeal, but of the whole origin of the odd and the 
even, and the greatness of their influence on the 
nature of reality. When he has learnt these things, 
there comes next after these what they call by the 
very ridiculous name of geometry,1 when it proves to 
be a manifest likening? of numbers not like one 
another by nature by reference to the province of 
planes ; and this will be clearly seen by him who is 
able to understand it to be a marvel not of human, 
but of divine origin. And then, after that, the 
numbers thrice increased and like to the solid nature, 
and those again which have been made unlike, he 
likens by another art, namely, that which its adepts 
called stereometry; and a divine and marvellous 
thing it is to those who envisage it and reflect how 
the whole of nature moulds off species and class, as 
power and its opposite ® continually turn upon the 
double according to each analogy. Thus the first 
diagonal of a square whose side is 1 ; and similarly ‘‘ cubic ” 
roots were reckoned with the aid of stereometry. 

2 “ Likening”’ here means ‘comparing in an exact 
manner,” so as to obtain a ratio or proportion between 
numbers not directly commensurable; cf. Plato, Laws, viii. 
820. 

3 ** Power ”’ is multiplication, its ‘‘ opposite ” is extension : 
1 point doubled gives the beginning of a line; multiplying 
2 by 2 gives 4 as a square surface, and by 2 again, 8 as the 
cube, 50 (see below) we proceed “‘ from 1 to 8.” 
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~ #, > > ‘ a ‘ y ‘ 
tod SimAaciov Kar apiOuov Ev mpos Svo Kata 
Xr / / Py Xr yA A € A i: 
oyov depopevn, SurAdovwov Sé€ 7 KaTa Svvapw 
on € > ? \ , ye ‘ , ae 
otoa: 7 8 els TO oTepedv TE Kal anTov maAW avd 
/, > > 5 re | > ov) » ~ ¢ 
SimAdovov, af’ évos eis dxTw Siarropevbeica: 1) 
A 7 A > / mW A ~ > / 
d¢ dimAaciov pev eis pécov, tows b€ tod éAdr- 
/ ” / ~ , ‘ > oe 
Tovos mAé€ov éAarrov Te TOO peilovos, TO 8 ErEpov 
T@ adT@ peper TOV akpwv adta@v drepexov re 
Kal v7mepeyopevov ev péow dé Tod €€ mpos Ta 
Sudexa ovveBn 7d Te Hurodvov Kal emitpitov: ToOv- 
> ~ > ~ , > > > /, / 
Tw advtav ev TO peow em auddtepa otpedopevy 
Aa > , , , ‘A ‘2 
tots avOpwmous otpdwvov xpetav Kal ovppeTpov 
- ~ ¢ 
atevelwaro maduds pubuod Te Kal apuovias yap, 
evdaipove xopeta Movody dedopevy. 
Taira pev odv 51) TavTn yryvécOw Te Kal eyérw 
ovpmavTa: TO 8 emt TovTois TtéAos, «ts Detav 
a ~ ~ 
yeveow aa Kal THY TOV Opatav KadXloTnv TE Kal 
+ , > / a r , A mw 
Oevordrny pvow iréov, danv avOpamois Oeds eOwKe 
Katidely, Hv ovmoTe avev TOV viv Sreipyevev j47) 
KaTiowy emevénrat Tis pacTtw@vn TmapadaBetv. mpos 
tovtois b¢ TO Kal? ev TH Kat’ cidn mpocaKréov ev 
a , ~ 
éxdoTais Tats ouvovoiats, epwra@vTa te Kal eAdy- 
A \ ~ e , 
xovra Ta pun KaA@s pybévra: mavtTws yap Kad- 
, > > ~ ‘4 
orn Kal mpwtn Bdcavos avOpwrois opbds yi- 
yvetat, doar S€ odk odcat mpooTroobyTal, paTad- 
TaTos Tovos amavTwy. ere dé THY akpiBevay Tod 
xpovov nuiv Anmréov, ws axpiB@s damoreAed mavra 
) > c x 
Ta KaT ovpavov yuyvopeva, tv’ 6 morTevoas, ws 


1 As between 3 and 6, 4 is greater than 3 by $ of 3, and 
less than 6 by 4 of 6. 
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analogy is of the double, passing by numerical scale 
in the proportion of one to two, and that which is 
according to power is double ; that which passes to 
the solid and tangible is likewise again double, having 
proceeded from one to eight; but that passing to a 
mean of the double, as much more than the less as 
it is less than the greater, while the other mean 14 
exceeds and is exceeded by the same portion of the 
extremes themselves—between six and twelve comes 
the whole-and-a-half (9 =6 + 3) and whole-and-a-third 
(8 =6 +2)—turning between these very two, to one 
side or the other, this analogy assigned to men an 
accordant and proportioned use for the purpose of 
rhythm and harmony in their pastimes, and has been 
bestowed by the blessed dance of the Muses. 

In this way then let all these things come to pass, 
and so let them be. But as to their crowning point, 
we must go to divine generation and therewith the 
fairest and divinest nature of visible things, so far as 
God has granted the vision of it to men ; a vision that 
none of us may ever boast of having received at his 
ease without the conditions here laid down. And 
besides these requirements, one must refer the par- 
ticular thing to its generic form in our various dis- 
cussions, questioning and disproving what has been 
wrongly stated ; for it? is rightly found to be alto- 
gether the finest and first of tests for the use of men, 
while any that pretend to be tests, without being 
so, are the vainest of all labours. And further, we 
must mark the exactness of the time, how exactly it 
completes all the processes of the heavens ; for here 
he who is convinced of the truth of the statement 


2 4.¢, Plato’s method of dialectic ; see General Introduction. 
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D 6 Adyos adn Bijs yéyovev, ott mpeoBirepov A 


éorly apa Kat Dedrepov pox owpmatos, Hynoar 
dy mayKdhas TE Kat ixav@s eipnobar to Deady 
elvat TavTa ahéa Kat pndémore AnOyn nde dyreheta. 
Tov Kpeurroveny Hes mapwAvywphabar. vonréov 
o éort mept mdvro, Ta ToOLAvTA TOE, as, | éav pev 
Ts €xaoTa TovTwy plas AapBavy, bey’ ogedos 
ylyverau TO mapaAapBavovre Kara Tpomrov, ei dé 
LA}, Oeov dyretvov del KaNeiy: 6 Oé _TpOmr0s 6de* 


E dvayrn yap 70 ye Toaobrov ppalew: may Sidypappa 


dpiBuob TE ovoTnpa Kal dppovias ovoraow 
amTacav Tis TE ray dorpey mepupopas Tv opo- 
Aoyiar odoay play drdvrwy avadavivar Set TO 
Kara Tpomov pavOdvovre, dvaharyjcerat dé, ay, 
6 dey youev, opbas tis eis & Brereov pavOdyvy: 


992 deouos yap meduKws mavroov tovTwy e¢ls ava- 


davycera Svavoovprevous: et 0 adAws mos Tadra. 
jeTaxerpetrat Tts, _Toxny Set Kadety, @omep Kat 
A€yopev. od yap dvev ye TovTwy pnmoré Tis ev 
modcow eddaipcoy yevnrat vows, GAN odros 6 
Tpomos, avrn 1) tpody, radra Th pabjpara, €lre 

ema. elre pdsua, TavTN mopevTéov: dpedjoat 
dé od Deperov éoTt Deav, karapavods yevopevns 
Tijs mavTwy adrav Kara, TpoTrov Aeyouerns dyuns 


B evTvyxobs. Ti ov bé ovpmavra TavUTa ovTws €iAn- 


pora, Tobrov Adyw Tov dAnPéorara copdbrarov 

ov Kal Swoxupilopat mailov kal oTovddlay dua, 

Ore Oavdrw tis Tav Towtrwy Thy adTod potpay 
1 » Theo: om. mss. 


1 i.e. we must become aware of a single, unifying scheme 
of proportion running through geometrical figures and propor- 
tions (“ diagrams” ”, arithmetical proportions (‘systems 
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which has been made—that the soul is at once older 
and more divine than the body—will hold it a most 
admirable and satisfactory saying that all things are 
full of gods, and that we have never been disregarded 
in the least by any forgetfulness or neglect in these 
our superiors. And our view about all such matters 
must be that, if one conceives of each of them aright, 
it turns out a great boon to him who receives it in a 
proper way ; but failing this, he had better always 
call on God. The way is this—for it is necessary to 
explain it thus far: every diagram, and system of 
number, and every combination of harmony, and the 
agreement of the revolution of the stars must be 
made manifest as one through all 1 to him who learns 
in the proper way, and will be made manifest if, as 
we say, a man learns aright by keeping his gaze on 
unity ; for it will be manifest to us, as we reflect, that 
there is one bond naturally uniting all these things : 
but if one goes about it in some other way, one must 
call on Fortune, as we also put it. For never, with- 
out these lessons, will any nature be happy in our 
cities : no, this is the way, this the nurture, these 
the studies, whether they be difficult or easy, this is 
the path to pursue : to neglect the gods is not per- 
missible, when the happiness that is properly referred 
to the fame of them all has been made manifest. 
And the man who has acquired all these things in this 
manner is he whom I account the most truly wisest : 
of him I also assert, both in jest and in earnest, that 
when one of his like completes his allotted span with 


of number”), harmonic proportions (‘‘ combinations of 
harmony ”)—corresponding to square, line and cube referred 
to in 991 a—and the rotations of the stars. 
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> , A 27 woo > 4 » 3 
dvamAjoe, oxeSdv édvmep er arrobavdv F, prjre 
/ ” a / / ~ > / 
pebeSew Err roy tore Kabdrep viv aicbicewv, 
pds Te potpas peretAnddta povov Kal ex mod- 
a \ 
dav &a yeyovdta, eddaiwovd re cecba Kal 
copwrarov dua Kat waxdpiov, <ire tis ev arelpous 
cir’ €v vious paKkdpios av CA, KaKetvov pebebew 


Cris rovadrns det tvyns, Kelre Snuwooia tis ém- 


, “~ ” 297 ~ A > A \ (4 
Tidevoas Tabra cite idia Siafid, ra abrd Kal cdo- 
avtws adrov mpdéew mapa Oedv. 6 Sé kar’ dpxds 

aNd Arh eo e vy ? rN > \ 
Te edeyopev, Kai viv adros* mdpeote doyos dAnOis 
OvTws, Ws od Suvarov avOparrous Tews puaraptous 
Te Kai eddaipoar yevecbar TAY dAlywr, ort TadTa 
opbds ecipnucva: dmdcor yap Beto. Kal cudpoves 
~ /, -~ /, 
dua Tis GAAns Te weréxovres dperiis dice, mpos 
dé rovrous doa pabiyuaros éxerar paxaplov mdévra 
a 
etAnpores, & 8 orw cipiKapev, rovrou pdvois 
a A ~ 
74 Tod Saysoviov atpmavTa tkavds €tAnyé te Kal 
exer. Tois pev odv radra ottw Siarovijcacw 
907 va \ f A /, / > 
idia A€youev Kai Sywocia Kata vouov TiWenev, els 
A 
mpeapvrov tédros aducomevors Tas peylotas apyas 
mapadidoaba Seiv, rods 8 dAdovs rovrois ouv- 
aA \ 
evoévous edpnetv mavras Beods dua Kal adcas, 
e 
Kat Tov vuKrepwov atMoyov emt radrnv ri 
gogiav ixavOs yvovras te Kat Soxyudoavras 


< a > / / a“ 
E 2peGs op0drara mévras Tapaxadeiy. 


1 avrds Bekker: atrds Mss. 
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death, let me say if he still exists, though dead, he 
will not partake any more of the many sensations 
then as he does now, but having alone partaken of a 
single lot and having grown from many into one, 
will be happy and at the same time most wise and 
blessed, whether one has a blessed life in continents 
or in islands; and that such a man will partake 
always of the like fortune, and whether his life be 
spent in a public or in a private practice of these 
studies he will get the same treatment, in just the 
same manner, from the gods. And what we said at 
the beginning stands now also unchanged as a really 
true statement, that it is not possible for men to be 
completely blessed and happy, except a few—this 
has been correctly spoken. For as many as are 
divine and temperate also, and partakers of the rest 
of virtue in their nature, and have acquired besides 
all that pertains to blessed study—and all this we 
have explained—are the only persons by whom all 
the spiritual gifts are fully obtained and held. Those 
then who have thus worked through all these tasks 
we speak of privately, and publicly establish by law, 
as the men to whom, when they have attained the 
powers of seniority, the highest offices should be 
entrusted, while the rest should follow their lead, 
giving reverent praise to all gods and goddesses ; 
and ordain that we most rightly incite all the Noc- 
turnal Council to this wisdom, as we have now 


sufficiently distinguished and approved it. 
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ArIstoTrte: ATHENIAN Constitution, EupEm1an Eruaics, 
Virtues anv Vices. H. Rackham. 

ArisToTLe: GENERATION or AnimAts. A, L. Peck. 

Anistorte: Merrapnysrcs. H. Tredennick. 2 Vols. 

Anistorte: Mrrrorotocica. H. D. P. Lee. 

Anistotte: Mryor Worxs. W. S. Hett. “ On Colours,” 
“On Things Heard,” “ Physiognomics,” “ On Plants,” 
“ On Marvellous Things Heard,” ‘‘ Mechanical Problems,” 
“On Indivisible Lines,” “ Situations and Names of 
Winds,” “‘ On Melissus, Xenophanes, and Gorgias,” 

AristoTLe: Nrcomacuean Erutcs. H, Rackham 
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AristoTLE: Oxconomica anp Macna Moratra. G. C. 
Armstrong. (With Metaphysics, Vol. IJ.) 

AristotLteE: On tHe Heavens. W. K. C. Guthrie. 

ArtstoTtLteE: On THE Sout, Parva Natruratia, On Breatu. 
W. S. Hett. 

AristoTLte: Tue Catrecories. On Interpretation. H. P. 
Cooke; Prior Anatytics. H. Tredennick. 

Arrstorre: Posrertor Anatytics. H. Tredennick; Topics. 
E. S. Forster. 

ARISTOTLE: Soputstican ReruTaTions. CoMING-TO-BE AND 
Passive-away. E. S. Forster. On tHe Cosmos. D. J. 
Furley. 

AnistoTLe: Parts or Anrmats. A. L. Peck; Motion anp 
Procression or Animats. E. S. Forster. 

AristoTLe: Puysrics. Rev. P. Wicksteed and F. M. Corn- 
ford. 2 Vols. 

AristoTLteE: Portics; Loneinus on THE SuBLime. W. 
Hamilton Fyfe; Demerrius on Stytx. W. Rhys Roberts. 

Aristotte: Poxirics. H. Rackham. 

AristoTLe: Prosrtems. W.S. Hett. 2 Vols. 

AristoTteE: Ruerrorica aD ALExanprum. H. Rackham. 
(With Problems, Vol. II.) 

Arran: History or ALEXANDER AND Inptca. Rev. E. 
lliffe Robson. 2 Vols. 

Arwenarus: Derpyosopuistar. C. B. Gulick. 7 Vols. 

Sv. Bastr: Lerrers. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. 

Caturmacuus: Fraements. C. A. Trypanis. 

Catiumacuus: Hymns anp Ericrams, ann LycopHron. 
A. W. Mair; Ararus. G, R. Mair. 

Crement oF Atexanpria. Rev. G. W. Butterworth. 

Coxttutrnus. Cf. Orrin. 

Dapxunis AND Cutor. Cf. Lonevs. 

DemostHenes 1: Oxynrnracs, Purirpics AnD Mryor Ora- 
trons: I-XVII anp XX. J. H. Vince. 

Demostnenrs II: Dr Corona anp Dr Fatsa Lecartions. 
C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. 

Demostuenes III: Merpras, AnproTion, ARIsTocRATEs, 
Trmocrates, AristocriTron. J. H. Vince. 

Demosturnsrs [Y-VI: Parvarr Ornations anv In Nearram. 
A. T. Murray. 

Demostrurenrs VIL: Funrrat Srrncu, Erotic Essay, Ex- 
orpia AND Lerrers. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 

Dro Casstus: Roman History. E. Cary. 9 Vols. 
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Dio Curysostrom. 5 Vols. Vols. I and II... J. W. Cohoon. 
Vol III. J. W. Cohoon and H. Lamar Crosby. Vols. IV 
and V. H, Lamar Crosby. 

Droporus Sicunus. 12 Vols. Vols. I-VI. C. H. Oldfather. 
Vol. VII. C. L. Sherman. Vol. VIII. C. B. Welles. 
Vols. IX and X. Russel M. Geer. Vol. XI. F. R. Walton. 

Diocrenrs Larrtius. R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. 

Dionysius or Haricarnassus: Roman Anriqurries. Spel- 
man’s translation revised by E. Cary. 7 Vols. 

Ericrerus. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. 

Eurripes, A.S. Way. 4 Vols. Verse trans. 

Evsrsrus: Eccresrastican Hisrory. Kirsopp Lake and 
J. E. L. Oulton. 2 Vols. 

Gaten: On THe Narurat Facurties. A. J. Brock. 

Tue Greek AntHotoey. W. R. Paton. 5 Vols, 

Tue Greex Bucoric Ports (Tuxocrirus, Bron, Moscuus). 
J. M. Edmonds. 

Greek Execy anv [amsus wira THE ANACREONTEA. J. M. 
Edmonds. 2 Vols. 

Greek Matuemarticat Worxs. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. 

Heroves. Cf. Taropurastus: CHARACTERS. 

Herroporus. A. D. Godley. 4 Vols. 

Hesrop anp tHE Homertc Hymns, H. G. Evelyn White. 

HrrrocraTEs AnD THE Fracments oF Heracterrus. W. H.S. 
Jones and KE. T. Withington. 4 Vols. 

Homer: Inrap. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 

Homer: Opyssry. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 

Isarus. E. S. Forster. 

Isocratres. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook. 8 Vols. 

Sr. Jonn Damascenr: Bartaam anv Ioasarn. Rey. G. R. 
Woodward and Harold Mattingly. 

Josrernus. 9 Vols. Vols. I-IV. ir St. J. Thackeray. Vol. 
V. Hz. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. Vols. VI 
and VII. Ralph Marcus. Vol. VIII. Ralph Marcus and 
Allen Wikgren. Vol. IX. L. H. Feldman. 

Jutran. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. 

Loneus: Darxyis anp Cutoz. Thornley’s translation re- 
vised by J. M. Edmonds; and Parruentus. S, Gaselee. 

Lucian. 8 Vols. Vols. I-V. A. M. Harmon; Vol. VI. 
K. Kilburn; Vol. VII. M.D. Macleod. 

Lycornroy. Cf. Cattimacuus. 

Lyra Grarca. J. M. Edmonds, 3 Vols. 

Lystas. W. R. M. Lamb. 
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Manetuo. W.G. Waddell. Proremy: Trrrasistos. F. E. 
Robbins. 

Marcus Auretius. C. R. Haines. 

Mewnanper. F. G. Allinson. 

Minor Artic Onarors. 2 Vols. K. J. Maidment and 
J. O. Burtt. 

Nownos: Dionystaca. W.H. D. Rouse. 3 Vols. 

Oprran, Cotturuus, Trypuroporus. A. W. Mair. 

Paryri. Non-Lirerary Setecrions. A. S. Hunt and C. C. 
eee 2 Vols. Lirerary SELEcrions (Poetry). D. L. 

age. 

Ee auin Cf. Loneus. 

Pausanias: Description or Greece. W. H. S. Jones. 5 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. 

Puito. 10 Vols. Vols. I-V. F. H. Colson and Rey. G. H. 
Whitaker; Vols. VI-X. F, H. Colson; General Index. 
Rey. J. W. Earp. 
Two Supplementary Vols. Translation only from an 

Armenian Text. Ralph Marcus. 

Puitostratus: Imacmms: Canuistratus: Descriptions. 
A. Fairbanks. 

Puitostratus: Tur Lire or Arottontius or Tyana. F.C, 
Conybeare. 2 Vols. 

Puitostratus AnD Eunarius; Lives or tHe Sopuists. 
Wilmer Cave Wright. 

Prypar. Sir J. E. Sandys. 

Prato: CHarmipes, Axcrsrapes, Hipparcuus, Tue Lovers, 
Tueaces, Minos anp Erryomis. W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Craryxus, Parmeniprs, Greater Hirpras, Lesser 
Hiepras. H. N. Fowler. 

Prato: Euruypuro, Aronoey, Cairo, Puarpo, Puarprus. 
H. N. Fowler. : 

Prato: Lacnues, Proracoras, Merno, Euruypemus. 
W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Laws. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. 

Prato: Lysis, Symposium, Gorcias. W.R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Rerusric. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. 

Prato: Statesman. Puitesus. H. N. Fowler: Ion. 
W.R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: THEearTetrus anp Soruist. H. N. Fowler. 

Praro: Traxrvs, Critias, CurropHo, Menexenus, Epri- 
sTULAE. Rey. R. G. Bury. 

Prutrarcu: Moraria. 15 Vols. Vols. 1I-V. F.C. Babbitt; 
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Vol. VI. W.C.Helmbold; Vol. VIL. P. H. De Lacy and 
B. Einarson; Vol. IX. E. L. Minar, Jr., F. H. Sandbach, 
W. C. Helmbold; Vol. X. H. N. Fowler; Vol. XI. 
L. Pearson and F. H. Sandbach; Vol. XII. H. Cherniss 
and W. C. Helmbold. 

Prurarcu: Tur Paratiret Lives. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. 

Potysius. W. R. Paton. 6 Vols. 

Procorius: Hisrory or tHE Wars. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 

Proremy: Trrrasisios. Cf. Maneruo. 

Quintus Smyrnarus. A.S. Way. Verse trans. 

Sextus Emprricus. Rev. R. G. Bury. 4 Vols. 

Sornocres. F. Storr. 2 Vols. Verse trans. 

Srraso: Grocraruy. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. 

TurorHrastus: CHaracrers. J. M. Edmonds; Henopes, 
etc. A. D. Knox. 

oe Ch i ig Eneuiry mwro Purants. Sir Arthur Hort. 
2 Vols. 

Tuucypives. C. F. Smith. 4 Vols. 

Trypuioporus. Cf. Oppran. 

Xenopuon: Cyrroparpra. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. 

XenopHon: Hexienica, Anasasis, ApoLoGY, aND SyMpo- 
sium. C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. 

XxyopHon: Memorasiira AND Orconomicus. E. C. Mar- 
chant. 

XxnorpHon: Scrrpra Minors. E. C. Marchant. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 
Aristotte: Hisrorra Anmmaxium (Greek). A. L. Peck. 


Basrius (Greek) anp Puarprus (Latin). B. E. Perry. 
Prormus (Greek). A. H. Armstrong. 
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